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[A FEW OF THE EARLY-TEXT SOCIETY’S RESTORATIONS. 


THE exertions of the Early-Text 
Society are day by day lessening 
the difficulties of writing a full and 
comprehensive History of English 
Literature. We have on more than 
one occasion endeavoured to inter- 
est the reading public in the success 
of those “Restorers of Decayed 
Intelligence,” who form the body of 
the Socieyy above-named, and in the 
labours of the gentlemen who do 
their needful drudgery. 

Imitating the proceedings of the 
Rev. Laurence Sterne in respect to his 
prisoner, we fancy a genuine man of 
letters shut up in a vault, containing 
in its dim, damp recesses, and in 
still more damp chests lying along 
its walls, thousands of cramp-written 
MSS., the ink becoming fainter and 
fainter every day, and the paper and 
parchment every day more rotten, 
and we endeavour to realise the ex- 
tent of our prisoner’s sorrow and 
mortification on being assured that 
owing to certain foregone conclu- 
sions arrived at by the ruling powers 
to whom the vault and its surround- 
ings belong, not one of all these 
thousands of valuable and interest- 
ing MSS. would ever see its contents 
transferred to good legible type, and 
submitted in thousands of copies to 
the glad eyes of intelligent readers. 


Having nothing to gain by heart- 
hardedness, we release our prisoner, 
and let him feast his eyes on the 
variety of goodly volumes of the 
E. T. S. now accessible, embracing 
a wonderful variety of all subjects 
which interested the public, or some 


“considerable portion of it, from the 


days of Alfred to those of the Stuart 
line of kings. 

A late issue of the Society in- 
cludes, in appearance, four supplica- 
tions to that self-willed monarch, 
Henry VIII., from his loving sub- 
jects. Not that they were in reality 
humble addresses adopted at public 
assemblies, and really laid before the 
king or his prime minister. Each 
was the production of a single indi- 
vidual, and merely purported to be 
the humble request of the people in 
general to avert punishment from its 
writer. “A Supplicacyon for the 
Beggers,” by Simon Fish, 1529, ““A 
Supplycacion to Our Most Souver- 
aigne Lorde, Kynge Henry the 
Eight,” 1544, and “ A Supplication 
of the Poore Commons,” 1546,—alt 
dwell on the same grievance, the 
tyranny of the superior clergy, and 
the heartlessness and immorality of 
the entire body. Simon Fish was 
loudest in his outcry; ani that it 
should be better heard by the king, 
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he enlarged on all the evils inflicted 
on his predecessor, Good King John, 
by the higher clergy. “ Nothing,” 
according to good, but exceedingly 
prejudiced Mr. Fish, “would con- 
tent them— 

“ But that all your subiectes shulde 
fall ynto disobedience and rebellion 
against your grace, and be vnder 
theym, As they did vnto your nobill 
predecessour, King John, which 
{the prelates] forbicause that he 
wolde have punished certayn tray- 
tours that had conspired with the 
french King, enterdited hislond... . 
Thus your most noble realme wrong- 
fully (alas for shame) hath stond tri- 
butary not ynto any kind temporall 
prince, but vnto a cruell develishe 
bloudsupper, dronken in the bloude 
the sayntes and marters of Christ 
euer sins [since]. Here were a holy 
sort of prelates, that thus cruelly 
coude punisshe such a rightuous 
king [John, a righteous king !!], all 
his realme and succession for doing 
right.” 


Mr. Fish goes on to pity poor . 


Fean sans Terre for losing the alle- 
giance of his subjects “ for his righ- 
tuousness,” for having the frenche 
king set over him, “so rightuous a 
prince, so good and blessed a king 
of greate compassion.” 

The worthy friend of the deggers 
made use of such plain and abusive 
terms in his suff/icacyon that it is 
not expedient in these prudish times 
of ours to quote from him at any 
length. The physician who merely 
unveils the sore, but does not sug- 
gest the remedy, merely begins a 
good work ; Mr. Fish made no such 
halt midway. For his clients, the 
beggers, he says that— 

“Your Grace will bilde a sure 
hospitall that neuer will fail to releue 
vs, all your poore bedemen. So 
take from them [the clergy] all these 
thynges. Set these sturdy lobies 
[monks and friars] a brode in the 
world to get theim wives of theire 
owne, to get theire liuing with theire 
laboure in the swete of theire faces, 
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to give other idell people by theire 
example occasion to go to laboure, 
Tye these holy idell theues (thieves) 
to the cartes to be whipped naked 
aboute every market town til they 
will fall to laboure, that they by 
theire importunate begging take not 
away the almesse that the good 
christen people wolde give vnto vs ; 
sore, impotent, miserable people, 
youre bedemen.” 

Had the petitioner lived, he would 
have seen his suggestions carried out, 
probably beyond his intentions. He 
would have seen the monastic insti- 
tutions in which the hungry were re- 
lieved, and the sick attended to, 
broken up, and the Jore deggers, now 
deprived of food and shelter, much 
worse off than when the sturdy /odies 
had it in their power to relieve them. 
The nobles who fell into possession 
had too much to attend to, in the 
maintenance of idle retainers, and 
the display of their greatness on fre- 
quent occasions, to bestow much 
thought on the misery of so many 
poor wretches bereft of those re- 
sources so freely afforded at the 
monasteries in past days. 

The other two sifjications are 
much to the same effect. If Mr. 
Fish and his colleagues in supplica- 
tion were indulged to the extent of 
their wishes, few dwellers in England, 
in their days, could have the benefit 
of clergy, for in the words of an old 
satire, “ Clergy there would be none, 
sir.” 

The man (a native of a midland 
county) who composed the supplica- 
tion, headed as below, was possessed 
of a sound head and a patriotic 
heart. 

*“*A Certayne Cause gathered together, 
wherein is shewed the Decay of England 
only by the Great Multitude of Shepe, to 
the vtter Decay of Household Keping, 
Mayntenaunce of Men, Dearth of Corn, and 
Other Notable Dyscommodityes, approved 
by Syxe Olde Prouerbes.” 

The writer bitterly complained of 
the owners of estates turning their 
land into large sheep pastures, there- 
by neglecting the raising of corn and 
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vegetables, and the breeding of cattle, 
and of the consequent dispossessing 
of labourers, ploughmen especially, 
and the casting of so many poor 
families on the world to beg, or 
thieve, or starve. He calculated that 
there were 50,000 ploughs less at 
work in the kingdom at the date of 
his writing (say A.D. 1550), than 
there were in the beginning of the 
reign of Henry VII. Each of these 
ploughs supported six persons, and 
afforded three hundred quarters of 
wheat for sale. Thus the maintain- 
ing of large sheep farms caused a 
serious diminution of the population, 
and rendered the condition of the 
lower orders most wretched. The 
good, considerate writer, thus con- 
cluded his petition— 

“The which 1. [50] thousande 
plowes, every ploughe were to main- 
tain vi. persons, that is to saye: the 
man, the wyfe, fower other in his 
house, lesse or more. 1. thousande 
plowes, six persons to every plowe, 
draweth to the nomber of thre hun- 
dred thousande persons, were wont 
to have meate, drynke, and rayment, 
vprising and downlying, paying skot 
and lot to God and to the kyng. 
And now they have nothing, but 
goeth about in England from dore to 
dore, and ax theire almose [alms] for 
Goddes sake. And because they 
will not beg, some of them doeth 
steale, and then they do be hanged, 
and thus the realme doth decay, and 
by none other wayes els [else] as we 
do thinke. Besechynge your hygh- 
nes (of your most noble grace) and 
honourable lordshyppes, the pre- 
mysses tenderly considered before 
you in examinacyon vpon the pre- 
misses, that we may haue a remedy 
in this behalf. And we shall dayely 
praye for the conseruacion of your 
highnes, and for your ful noble lord- 
shyppes.” 

“ Imprinted at London in Pouls Churche 
Yearde, at the sygne of Saynet Austen (St. 
Augustine), by Heugh Syngelton.” 

These supplications are edited 
by J. Meadows Cowper, “ The Beg- 
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gers Supplicacyon” excepted, which 
is produced under the supervision of 
Frederick J. Furnivall, Esq. 





Another lately published work of 
the Society is, “England in the 
Reign of Henry the Eighth A 
Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and 
Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford.” By Thomas Starkey, 
Chaplain to the King. This work 
is also edited by Mr. Cowper. 

The king’s chaplain, it may be 
supposed, made a very serious me- 
morandum, not to publish his dia- 
logue during his royal master’s life- 
time, for the evils attending absolute 
monarchy and succession by birth 
are insisted on whatever the excep- 
tions the speakers thought fit to make 
in favour of the reigning monarch, 
who, according to his chaplain, was 
possessed of every virtue under 
heaven. 

The Oxford Lecturer objects to 
the Cardinal, that he is more dis- 
posed to shut himself up in his 
study, and dream over Plato and 
Aristotle, than to exert his know- 
ledge for the good of the common 
weal. Pole is not sure that he 
possesses those faculties whose exe 
ertion would really be for the general 
good, or that he has sufficiently ma- 
tured his views. After some patient 
delay, he may probably bestir him- 
self to some purpose. Meanwhile 
both scholars agree that the following 
things must concur to make a happy 
and prosperous State. There must 
be a certain rate of population, 
adapted to the condition of the 
country. Inhabitants too few or too 
many tend to general poverty. They 
must be strong and healthy, and live 
under a good Government. There 
must be friends, riches, and abund- 
ance of necessaries. “ Poverty is 
the mother of envy, malice, dissen- 
sion, and many other mischiefs. The 
country must be at peace with its 
neighbours, and good laws must be 
put intoeffect bythe rulers.” Through 
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the whole conference the two philo- 
sophers, however they may differ on 
minor points, agree that poverty is 
most undesirable for a nation, and 
every individual in the nation. 

The decay of many towns in Eng- 
land, and the decrease in the popu- 
lation, together with the large tracts 
of land untilled, come under notice, 
and it is agreed that the country is 
worse off than Spain, France, and 
other countries. There are too many 
useless followers found in the houses 
of noblemen ; there are too many 
individuals in the clerical state, too 
many importers of luxuries, too many 
exporters of necessaries ; too many 
who live by affording mere amuse- 
ment to the public; artificers and 
ploughmen are too lazy. Our insti- 
tutions of the nineteenth century are 
as obnoxious to some of these cen- 
sures as were those of the sixteenth. 

Additional defects in the social 
and political bodies were easily 
found. “Our towns, compared to 


those on the Continent, were badly 


kept. Noblemen would not live in 
them, but dwelt in their country cas- 
tles. Instead of the real necessaries 
sent out of the country, we imported 
delicate wines, fine cloths, says and 
silks, beads, combs, girdles, and 
knives, many of which our own 
people ought to be employed in 
making.” 

Our right-thinking philosophers 
impute such faults to their country- 
men and countrywomen as were com- 
mon to those of Chaucer’s time, and 
to the contemporaries of Alfred 
Tennyson, and will probably be com- 
mon to the British islanders in the 
year of our Lord 2000. They would 
allow wine in a moderate measure to 
the nobles, but the gentry and even 
those lower in rank, indulged in it. 
Silks and says might be allowed in 
the dresses of the nobles, but now 
*“Scarcely any man will use home- 
made cloth, but must have his /fus- 
#ians and silks from abroad.” 

Some feasting and luxury might 
be connived at among the nobles, 
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but they prevailed even in “mean 
men’s houses.” The country suffered 
much thereby, for, agreeable to the 
proverb, “ Many idle gluttons make 
victuals dear.” Moreover, men will 
build beyond their degree. A man 
will have a house fit for a prince. 
The Cardinal and the Lecturer did 
not object to the use of stone and 
wood obtained at home, but had a 
decided objection to daubing and 
gilding posts. 

. “ The Law’s delay” was very much 
deplored by the sages. So was the 
punishment by death for theft in the 
eyes of the Cardinal ; but Lupset was 
not sympathetic. The nobility are 
again brought on the scene, and cen- 
sured for their neglect in the educa- 
tion of their children. They bring 
them up to hunting, hawking, gam- 
bling, eating and drinking. They keep 
court like a prince, and support an 
idle train of followers. If they lack 
silks and velvets, and have not twenty 
different dishes at meals, they feel 
they lack honour. The nobility of 
France are wiser in their generation 
—they economise in these matters, 
and reserve their savings for the set- 
tling of their marriageable children. 

Whether Starkey had foundation 
for his assertion or not, he represents 
Cardinal Pole as more favourable to 
Protestant than Catholic discipline 
in several things. At all events, it is 
of history that the Cardinal might 
be called a reformer, so far as the lives 
of clergy and laity were in question. 

Were the Cardinal and the Lec- 
turer joint and absolute rulers in 
Utopia, some of their projects might 
have been attended with the best 
possible results. Gentlemen should, 
after certain periods of service by 
their footmen, and butlers, and other 
attendants, see them married and 
settled on any waste lands on their 
estates. Thus would the working 


_ population be increased, and barren 


wastes reclaimed. The ancient Ro- 
man law, appointing premiums for 
families of five children and upwards, 
should also be revived. 
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Bachelors should never bear any 
honours or office in their native 
place, but pay income-tax according 
to a certain scale, this tax being ap- 
propriated to the relief of families 
well provided with children, and to 
furnishing dowries for virtuous young 
women, At the bachelor’s death, 
half of his property should be de- 
voted to the above purpose. At the 
decease of a priest, all his property 
should be laid out in the same man- 
ner. Every man not of gentle rank 
should have his sons sent to school 
at seven years of age, or bound to 
some trade. Professors of idleness 
in its purity should be sent beyond 
sea. 

Blessed be the waywardness of the 
after rulers and ruled, who would 
not agree to the adoption of such 
rules as these imagined by the good 
but visionary Churchman. Every 
man must be at liberty to follow his 

wn trade, and no trade shall inter- 
fere with anoth “ For this causes 
much envy, ma oo and debate, both 
in city and town, that one man ‘med- 
dles with the mystery and craft of 
another. One man is not contented 
with his own profession, or manner 
of living ; but as soon as he sees 
another better o than himself, he 
leaves his own business for the other. 
A penalty must a. i ,curred by such 
men, and they must wes constrained 
to follow their o wn tra If they 
are seditious, and despise this order, 
they must be b unished, or punis hed 
with d leath.” This, however, is only 
plain sailing, compared w ith what 
follows :-—“‘ In every craft, some ex- 
perie! iced man shi ould have cha arge 
to examine the ability and fitness of 
every postulant for exercise in that 
parti cular craft and mystery. Ifthe 
youth was judged by these censors 
to be better adapted for some other 
trade or profession, this or that he 
should adopt without a murmur.” 
In the words of the editor, “the 
officers thus appointed should judge 
for what a youth’s wit fits him, and 
to that place him. Then, if a man 
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did not apply himself with diligence 
to his craft, the officers should ap- 
point him to some other, and so this 
politick body should grow to a mar- 
vellous beauty.” 

As the world cannot (in the opi- 
nion of the two philosophers) go on 
without fighting, certain unprofitable 
games and idle exercises should be 
laid aside, and gentles and commons 
trained to martial exercises, so that 
every man may become a guardian 
soldier, if the country be invaded. 
No objection to this rule any way. 
Now the waste lands being brought 
under tillage, all drunkards and gam- 
blers extinguished, gluttony and idle 
games discountenanced, and every 
man working at the business appoint- 
ed by his censor, England would be- 
come a model State to the world 
entire. 

Everything being thus made com- 
fortable in the Commonweal, the 
strangest ideas are entertained by 
the interlocutors, or rather enter- 
tained for them by the chaplain of 
so absolute and self-willed a monarch 
as King He enry VIII. We give it 
in the abstrac cag by the editor 

“There is no need to remove 
tyranny in ono ecause we have 
such an excellent prince; but after 
his death Parliament should choose 
the man who is most fit for the 
office and dignity of king. If we 
determine that the heir shail succeed, 
we must join to him a council, not 
of his choosing, but chosen by a 
majority in parliament.” 

The grea est objection that can 
be made to the lucubrations in this 
treatise is their making the people 
temperate in all the enjoyments of 
life by Act of Parliament. The views 
of the speakers in matters of govern- 
ment are more accordant with the 
spirit of the nineteenth than the six- 
teenth century. 

“The ruin of countries always 
follows some tyranny (we quote the 
editor’s abstract, the text being so 
diffuse), or some sedition in conse- 
quence of some disorder in the go- 
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vernment. Tyranny is the root of 
all sedition, and the ruin of civil 
life, and we must see that it has no 
place with us. As no prince will be 
found who will regard justice above 
all other things, we must be careful 
that by no prerogative he usurp by 
authority such a tyranny as Acts of 
Parliament have given under the pre- 
tence of Majesty. The law, not the 
prince, must govern the State. On 
this account wise men, considering 
the nature of princes, affirm that @ 
mixed State is the best.” 

The hiring of tutors to teach the 
children of noblemen and gentlemen 
at home does not obtain the ap- 
proval of the philosophers. Let the 
children of poor men be well edu- 
cated in letters by all means ; but we 
must have public institutions, where 
young nobles and gentles are to be 
inducted into humane literature by 
all means, but where the theory and 
practice of arms and the laws of 
chivalry are to be the paramount 
studies. 

The Cardinal in all instances would 
prefer a popular Government even 
to the best absolute one ; but many 
of his reforms could only be effected 
by a Sovereign uniting the best qua- 
lities of Julius Cesar and King 
Alfred. He would effect a reform 
in judicature by allowing no man to 
be called to the bar unless he were 
an honest, virtuous man, of inde- 
pendent means. Then the laws must 
be simplified, and no roguish serjeant 
allowed to bewilder the judges by 
his eloquence ; and the laws them- 
selves must be written in English or 
Latin. The following quotation from 
the abstract puts a suitable climax on 
this legal portion of the Conference : 

“If two things were effected, the 
civil law of Rome adopted for our 
common law, and the nobility com- 
pelled in youth to study it, there 
would be no need to seek for parti- 


cular remedies for the disorders in ° 


the realm, for public discipline would 
easily redress all.” 
Our gifted and considerate sages 
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were far before their time in many 
respects. The thefts (then capital 
offences) they would merely con- 
demn the guilty man to labour on 
the public works. They would still 
allow highway robbery, murder, and 
manslaughter, to be punished with 
death. 

Every bishop’s income should be 
divided into four parts. The first 
should be devoted to the rebuilding 
and repairs of ruined churches ; the 
second to the maintenance of poor 
youths in study; the third to the 
support of poor maidens and others ; 
and the fourth to the support of him- 
self and his household. Indeed, it 
would be expedient to possess in the 
body politic a {[sUMPTUARY JUDGE, 
one who would oblige the nobles to 
adopt frugality in their modes of life 
and the outlay of their great revenues. 
Parsons and curates should distribute 
all their property, with the reserve 
of what was necessary to their own 
frugal but decent support, among 
the poor. No clerical student should 
receive holy orders till he had seen 
his thirtieth year. 

Lupset, finding such wisdom in 
Pole, thinks it a great mistake and 
failing on his part if he do not in- 
terest himself more in public affairs, 
and thus improve the condition of 
society ; but his interlocutor is more 
a man of speculation than action, 
and requesting time to mature his 
plans, and raise his courage to the 
needful point, thus concludes :— 

“But now. bycause hyt ys late, and 
perteynth not gretely to our purpos, 
I wyl dyffer hyt tyl more conwenyent 
lesur ; and the mean tyme of thys be 
you assuryd, in me you shal fynd no 
faut nor neelygence, but that I shal 
eueras occasyon mouyth me, be ready 
to dou servyce to my prynce and 
cuntry, to Goddys honoure and glory, 
to whose gouernance and proydence, 
the mean tyme, we shal commyt al, 
and thus make an end of our com- 
munycation,” 

Last year, the Society published 
King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version 
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of the noble work of St. Gregory the 
Great on the “ Pastoral Care which 
should be exercised by Bishops.” 
Every schoolboy is aware of the 
destruction wrought on religious in- 
stitutions by the Danes, and the dis- 
turbance caused by their inroads in 
the public exercise of religion and 
the acquisition of needful learning. 
When the good king obtained some 
leisure after his wars, he employed 
it in every possible work which could 
advance the temporal and spiritual 
weal of his subjects. One of these 
was the translation of the work 
on “Pastoral Care,” written by 
Pope Gregory the Great, by whom 
the pious Augustine was despatched 
to England to convert the Pagan 
Saxons. In the relaxed state of 
ecclesiastical discipline, the great 
king felt the benefit which the pe- 
rusal of sach a work would confer on 
the Saxon hierarchy, and through 
them on their clergy and the laity, 
and therefore he took the pains to 
render it into the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, and have a copy made for 
every bishop in the kingdom. Thus 
he introduced the copy sent to 
Bishop Weerferth, of Worcester :— 
“King Alfred bids greet Bishop 
Weerferth with his words lovingly 
and with frienship; and [I let it be 
known to thee that it has very often 
come in to my mind what wise men 
there formerly were throughout Eng- 
land, both of sacred and secular 
orders, and how happy times there 
were then throughout England..... 
And also the sacred orders how 
zealous they were both in teaching 
and learning, and in all the services 
they owed to God, and how foreigners 
came to this land in search of wisdom 
and instruction, and how we should 
now have to get them from abroad, 
if we were to have them. So general 
was its | /earning’s| decay in England, 
that they were very few on this side 
the Humber who could understand 
their rituals in English, or translate a 
letter from Latin into English; and 
I believe that there were not many 
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beyond the Humber. There were 
so few of them, that I cannot remem- 
ber a single one south of the Thames 
when I came to the throne. Thanks 
be to God Almighty that we have 
any teachers amongst us now.” 

He then exhorted the bishop to 
study for the acquisition of know- 
ledge and wisdom, and the commu- 
nication of it to others; and pro- 
ceeded :— 

“T remember also how I saw be- 
fore it [the country] had been all 
ravaged and burnt; how the churches 
throughout the whole of England 
stood filled with treasures and books, 
and there was also a great number 
of God's servants, but they had very 
little knowledge of the books, for 
they could not understand any thing 
of them, for they were not written in 
their own language. .... When 
I remember all this, I wondered ex- 
tremely that the good and wise men, 
who were formerly all over England, 
and had perfectly learned all the 
books, did not wish to translate them 
into their own language. But I soon 
answered myself, and said, ‘They 
did not think that men would ever 
be so careless, and that learning 
would so decay. Through that de- 
sire they abstained from it, and they 
wished that the wisdom in this land 
might increase with our knowledge 
of languages.’ 

“Then I remembered how the 
Law was first known in Hebrew, and 
again when the Greeks had learnt it, 
they translated the whole of it into 
their own language, and all other 
books besides. And again, the Ra- 
mans, when they had learned it, they 
translated the whole of it through 
learned interpreters into their own 
language. And also all other Chris- 
tian nations translated a part of them 
into their own language. Therefore 
it seems better to me, if ye think so, 
for us all to translate some books 
which are most needful for all men 
to know into the language which we 
can all understand, and for you to 
do as we very easily can, if we have. 
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tranquillity enough ; that is, that all 
the youth now in England of free 
men, who are rich enough to devote 
themselves to it, be set to learn as 
long as they are not fit for any other 
occupation until that they are well 
able to read English writing ; and 
let those be afterwards taught more 
in the Latin language, who are to 
continue learning, and to be pro- 
moted to a higher rank. 

“When I remembered how the 
knowledge of Latin had formerly 
decayed throughout England, and 
yet many could read English writing, 
I began an: ng other various and 
manifold troubles of this kingdom 
to translate into English the book 
which is called in Latin ‘ Pasteralis,’ 
and in English ‘Shepherd’s Book’ 
(Hierdeboc), sometimes word by word, 
and sometimes according to the 
sense, as I learnt it from Pleg emund 
my archbishop, and Asser my bishop, 
and Grimbold my mass-priest, and 
John my mass-priest. 

‘And when I had learnt it as I 
could best understand it, and as I 
could most clearly interpret it, I 

and I will 


translated it into English ; 
r to every bishop ric in my 





send a cop} 
kingdom, and on each there is a 
clasp worth fifty mancus. And I 
command in God’s name that no 
man take the clasp from the book, 
k from the minster (cathe- 





or the b 
dral). Wt is uncertain how long 
there may be such learned bishops 
as now, thanks be to God, there 
are nearly every where. Therefore 
I wish them always to remain in 
their place, unless the bishop wish 
to take them with him, or they be 
lent out any where, or any one make 
a copy from them.” 

So far we have quoted the king’s 
letter to the bis hop. The fo lowing 
seems a short proem to the “ Shep- 
herd’s Book ” itself :— 

“This message Augustine over 
the salt sea brought from the south 
to the Islanders, as the Lord’s 
champion has formerly decreed it— 
the Pope of Rome. ‘The wise Gre- 
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gorious was versed in many true 
doctrines through the wisdom of his 
mind his host of cunning [wése] 
thoughts, for he gained over most of 
mankind to the guardian of heaven 
—best of Romans, wisest of men, 
most gloriously famous. Afterwards 
King Alfred translated every word 
of me into English, and sent me to 
his scribes, south and north, ordered 
more such to be brought to him 
after the example, that he might 
send them to his bishops, for some 
of them needed it who knew but 
little Latin.” 

The Pastoral Instructions are 
arranged under several heads, and 
are given in the clearest language. 
Great care is bestowed on the dif- 
ferent modes in which spirit tual 
maladies, somewhat resembling one 
another, are to be treated, as well 
as those whose characters are en- 
tirely different. The following ex- 
tract will furnish a good specimen of 
the simple type and sou nd s| piritual 
character of the work :— 

“Many desire rule 
wit) and supremacy very blamelessly, 
and many are also compelle i to un- 
dertake it very bla This 
we can clearly understand, if we 
n God 
The one 
undertook the t eaching 
and the journey, her, through 
the fear of not d it so well, 
refused, This was ] iiah, When 
he wished to send he begged 
him humbly not 








meciess ly. 


think of the two prophets wh 
wished to send to teach. 
voluntarily 














» send him, and 
said,—‘ Jehol d, Lord, I ama youth ; 
what can I say?’ 

“But Isaiah, _ when God asked 
whom he sho ule send, said, ‘I am 





ready, send ae! See, now, what 
different speeches: came from the 
mouths of these two men. But 
they arose from a very similar desire, 
for they flowed from the same spring. 
Although they flowed in different 


directions, the source was true love, 
about which we have two precepts, 
one is to love God, the other to love 
Isaiah 


our neighbours. From Love 
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desired to be as useful as possible to 
his neighbour in this earthly life, and 
therefore he desired the ministration 
of teaching. Jeremiah desired al- 
ways to continue in the love of his 
Creator, and therefore he refused, 
and did not wish to be sent to teach. 
The same charge that he blame- 
lessly dreaded to undertake, the 
other very laudably desired. The 
one feared losing what he had gained 
in silence and meditation, the other 
feared concealing some mischief by 
his reticence, while he might have 
spoken to advantage if he had 
zealously laboured. But we ought 
to consider both cases very narrowly, 
for he who refused, did not alto- 
peed refuse, and he who wished to 

€ sent, saw that he was first purified 
by the coals of the altar.” 

In the following manner he points 
out to the hierarchy how they should 
sympathise with, and be solicitous 
about all men in their troubles :— 

“The teacher must be nearest to 
all men, and sympathising with them 
in their troubles, and elevated above 
all with the divine foresight of his 
mind, that through his pious benevo- 
lence he may take on himself the 
sins of other men, ... and that 
aspiring after such lofty things he 
may not despise his weak and sinful 
neighbours, nor, on the other ae 
through their weakness, give up his 
lofty aspirations. Therefore, St. 
Paul, though he was taken to para- 
dise, and enumerated the mysteries 
of the third heaven, and although by 
the contemplation of unseen things 
he was exalted in the sharpness of 
his mind, . and although he was 
so exalted to the unseen, yet through 
humanity he turned his attention to 
secrets of weak men: for he con- 
nected, through the love of God and 
men, both the highest and the lowest 
things. In his own person he was 
greatly exalted with the power of the 
Holy Ghost, and yet his piety made 
him equally solicitous about earthly 
men in their need. Therefore he 
said, ‘Who is weak and I am not 


weak? Orwho is ashamed and I am 
not ashamed?’ ... He perceived 
that he surpassed himself in the con- 
templation of godliness, and he knew 
how to let himself down again to the 
level of his disciples.” 

He illustrates the same idea by 
reference to Jacob’s vision :— 

“He (Jacob) saw a ladder stand- 
ing near him on the earth. The 
other end was up in heaven, and at 
the upper end the Lord reclined, 
and angels climbed up and down the 
ladder. For good teachers gazing 
upwards deserve not only to seek 
and contemplate the holy Head of 
the holy Church, which is God, but 
also from humanity to descend to 
His members. ‘Therefore Moses 
often went in and out of the temple, 
because in it he was led to divine 
contemplation, and outside he occu- 
pied himself with the people’s wants, 
In it he contemplated in his mind 
the mysteries of godliness, and 
brought them out thenee to the 
people, and proclaimed what they 
were to do and observe. And when- 
ever he was in doubt, he ran back 
into the temple, and asked God 
about it, before the ark in which 
was the covenant of the temple, thus 
setting an example to those who are 
now tHe 

“ Wher they are uncertain about 
anything which they are to do out- 
side they n sturn to their mind, 
and there ask God as Moses did 
before the ark in the temple. If 
they still doubt there, let them go to 
the holy Scriptures, and ask there 
what they are to do or teach, For 
truth itself, that is CHrist, when on 

earth, pray aa on mountains and in 

ret ired places, and performed His 
miracles in cities, thus preparing the 
path of initiation for good teachers, 
lest they despise the company of 
weak and sinful men, though they 
themselves aspire to the highest.” 

The whole treatise is written in 
this simple homely style, and de- 
tailed instructions given, how people 
of every condition and in every 
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‘state, whether of grace or sin, are to 
be dealt with, the great churchman 
throughout sympathising as much 
with human infirmity as even the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles him- 
self. 

This tract, most worthy of preser- 
vation, is edited by Henry Sweet, 
Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. 
The extracts given bear witness to 
the truthful adherence to the un- 
adorned but well-knitted and terse 
language of the Anglo-Saxon origi- 
nal. 

The next piece to be noticed is 
“Times Whistle,” a series of satires 
{seven in number), and some shorter 
poems, written some time subse- 
quent to 1616 by R. C., and now 
edited by J. M. Cowper, from a 
MS. in the library of Canterbury 
Cathedral. There was no dearth of 
poets about the period to whom the 
initials apply, but the editor inclines 
to the opinion that the amiable and 
humorous Richard Corbet, D.D., 
was the real Simon Pure. He was 
bern at Ewell, in Surrey, in 1582, 
entered Oxford in 1599, and in 
1605 obtained the degree of Master 
of Arts, and became known as a wit 
and a poet. 

“A man who had the reputation 
of being a wit, and who was at one 
time found in a tavern with the jolly 
fellows of his day, who, at another 
time, and after he was Doctor of 
Divinity, was seen putting off his 
doctor’s gown and putting on a 
leathern jacket, and singing ballads 
at Abingdon Cross, certainly would 
not be found in the ranks of the 
Puritans ; and so we find him un- 
disguisedly opposed to Abbot, at 
this time Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and siding with Laud, then rising 
into fame. In 1616 he was elected 
to Chelsea College. Even when pro- 
moted to a bishopric, Corbet could 
not forget, and did not choose to 
abandon, some of his jovial habits, 
for it is said he would sometimes 
take the key of the wine-cellar, and 
with his chaplain, Dr. Lushington, 
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would go and lock himself in and 
be merry. First of all the bishop 
would lay down his hood, with 
‘There lies the Doctor;? then he 
would put off his gown with, ‘ There 
lies {the Bishop; and then it was 
‘Here’s to thee, Corbet,’ and 
‘ Here’s to thee, Lushington.’ 

“In spite of the want of an aus- 
terity befitting his sacred calling, and 
the ‘hatred of the go-to-meeting por- 
tion of Englishmen, it is gratifying 
that the merry bishop died beloved 
and honoured. ‘In no record of 
his life (Gilchrist is here quoted) is 
there the least trace of malevolence 
or tyranny.’ ‘ He was,’ says Fuller, 
‘of a courteous carriage, and no 
destructive nature to any who offend- 
ed him, counting himself plentifully 
repaired with a jest upon him.’ Be- 
nevolent, generous, and spirited in 
his public character ; sincere, amia- 
ble, and affectionate in private life ; 
correct, eloquent, and ingenuous as 
a poet, he appears to have deserved 
and enjoyed through life the patron- 
age and friendship of the great, and 
the applause and estimation of the 
good.” 

The good bishop is supposed to 
have written a Bacchanalian song ; 
but as the fact is not certain, we give 
him the benefit of the doubt. The 
precious lay is found in the Second 
Act of “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” 
which is attributed by some to Bishop 
Hill, who died in 1607, and by others 
to Nicholas Udal, who died in 1557. 
We quote.the first two verses of the 
egregious song in praise of Old 
Ale :— 


“*T cannot eat but lytle meat, 
My stomacke is not good, 
But sure I thinke that I can drynk 
With him (any one) that wears a hood. 
Thoughe I go bare, take ye no care, 
I am nothinge a-colde ; 
I stuff my skyn so full within 
Of jolly good ale and olde. 


Back and syde, go bare, go bare, 
Booth foote and hand go colde ; 
But belly God send the(e) good ale 

invoughe, 
Whether it be new or olde! 
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I love no rost but a nut-brown toste, 
And a crab layde in the fyre ; 

A lytle bread shall do me stead, ' 
Much breade I not desyre. 

No froste nor snow, no wind I trow, 
Can hurte mee if I wolde ; 

I am so wrapt, and throwly lapt 
Of joly good ale and old.” 


Back and syde, &.” 


R. C. hated as vigorously as 
even the great Samuel Johnson could 
desire. After speaking with truth 
and vigour against Atheists, he emp- 
tied the full vials of his wrath on the 
Puritans and Papists (as he calls 
Roman Catholics), Not a shade of 
praise or indulgence does he award 
these or those; and having estab- 
lished the ordinary Protestants as the 
only people right in faith or practice, 
he reads a severe lecture to them on 
their shortcomings and infractions of 
the Commandments. ‘ Some,” he 
says, “will absent themselves from 
public worship. They worship in 
their own rooms, ‘in spirit’ as they 
suppose, their souls being their ta- 
bernacles.” But R. C. Gent desires 
mone of their acquaintance. He 
thus prays, with every appearance of 
earnestness :— 


* Jove separat me from these separists, 
Which think they hold Heaven’s king 
dome in their fists ; 
And yet their life, if we into it pry, 
Is full of sinne and d—— impiety.” 


Our satirist is scarcely in better 
humour with those of his own com- 
munion, in whom the living spirit of 
devotion is not at work. Thus he 
speaks of indifferent church-goers :— 


5* Some more for fear of the lawes punish- 

ment 

Than zeale ynto devotion, doe frequent 

God’s holy temple, where they doe im- 
ploy 

Themselves as ill as if they staide away. 

On(e) part is sleeping, in discourse ano- 
ther, 

A third doth seeme to marke, but doth 
discover 

Slilie some object that withdrawes his eye 

From what he should attend ; the young- 
er frie 

Come only to be seen and see ; of all 
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Which doe repaire to churche, the fruit 
is smale 
That is collected by them.’’ 


There were muck-rakers two hun- 
dred years ago as well as in our days, 
when writers find it worth their notice 
to make visits to certain unsavoury 
portions of London on Sunday 
mornings, and describe the stirring 
traffic there going forward :— 


** Some there are, which gape soe after 

gaine, 

That on the Lorde’s day they will not 
refraine, 

So ’t to their benefit tend to exercise 

Themselves in some laborious enterprise. 

In towne and cuntrie this vngodlie sinne 

To grow vnto a custom doth beginne. 

Your country swaines will most fami- 
liarlie 

Work one (on) this day, and labour im- 
piouslie ; 

But ’mongst our tradesmen specially this 
vse, 

Which I may iustlie call a damnd abuse, 

Is most familiar. Six daies in the weeke 

Are not sufficient, but the seventh must 
reeke 

With sweat of their vwngodlie labour, 
when 

They should repaire to church with other 
men.” 


But the abuses which attended 
the participation of the Lord’s Sup- 
per put the climax to the chagrin of 
the earnest churchman. Many were 
unable to declare how many sacra- 
ments were acknowledged in the 
English Church ; many, in their mode 
of receiving the Sacrament, seemed 
to show it no more reverence than 
mere bread and wine ; while the or- 
dinary mode of spending the after- 
noon of Sacrament-Sunday was de- 
plorable in the extreme :— 


5¢ Tt is a custome lewd enough I’m sure, 

(And I do wonder that our lawes endure 

Such prefane vses), after the receate 

Of that coelestiall sacramentall meat, 

For old and young i’ th’ country frequently 

Vpon that day to vse most luxury. 

Each on(e) must then onto an alehouse 
run, 

Drink drunke, act any sinne vnder the 
sunne. 

Why? This same day’s a day of jubile, 

It hath been an accustomed liberty 
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To spend this day in mirth, and th(e)y 
will choose 

Rather their soules than priviledges loose, 

And soe (I fear) not few among them 
will ; 

For they which on this day doe drink and 
swill 

In such lewd fashion, may be likened well 

To him that swept the house wher he did 
dwell, 

And made it clean, and garnisht it full 
faire, 

After which act ther did to him repaire 

Seven evill fiends worse than the former 
were : 

More ougly sinnes did enter and dwell 
there ; 

And by his falling to more wicked sin- 
ning, 

He made his end far worse than his be- 
ginning. 

So is’t with them that in this sort doe 
sinne : 

Sata stands close ready to enter in, 

Even as he did in Judas which had eat 

Vnworthily the sacramentall meat. 

And yet fond man regardeth not one 
whit, 

Till he have made himselfe the devil's bit, 

Who at two bits, for so his name imports, 

Devours both soule and body, man’s two 
parts.” 


In some of R. C.’s lines there is 
as small a quantity of the poetical 
element as in those two of the brave 
John Bunyan :— 


** Highlanders and Wild Irish do agree, 
My PILGRIM with them should familiar 
be.” 


But that shall not prevent us from 
fully appreciating his Christian earn- 
estness and the general soundness of 
his vie ws. 

R. C. is great in the exposure of 
shams. Had the R in his name 
chanced to be a T, it might lead to 
the conclusion that the author of 
Sarter Resartus is merely his nine- 
teenth century AVATAR. Much as 
experience is against the theory, 
many maintain that a beautiful face 
and fine figure are, in every case, the 
material semblance of a fine spirit 
within. Such was not our poet’s 
opinion ; but, beyond a doubt, the 
faces of those who ordinarily neglect 
restraint, serve as indicia to the inte- 
rior workings of their passions : 
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“* That olde saying is untrue, ‘the face 

Is index of the heart.’ False looking 
glasse 

To view the thoughts of man, where there 
doe raine 

Stormes of displeasure in man’s vexed 
braine; 

When mists of sorrow reason’s eyes doe 
blinde, 

When revenge thunders in his ragefull 
minde, 

His face can carry sunneshine of delight, 

Allthough his soule be blacke as ougly 
night. 

You err, fond physiognomers, that hold 

The inward minde follows the outward 
molde. 

Philosophers, your axiome is vnsure,— 

‘The soule is as the bodie’s temperature.” 

Complexion noe certaine ground doth 
shew 

The disposition of a man to know.” 


Justice and civility were rarely 
dealt in the days of R. C. to political 
or theological opponents. The man 
himself formed no exception. When 
he wished to expose hypocrisy and 
lasciviousness in a woman, he select- 
ed the wife of a Puritan. ‘The lines 
on the subject, though written with 
the best intention, would not suit 
the pages of a modern magazine. 
But we may produce the sketch of a 
would-be-learned sage :— 


** T know a fellow (Ile conceal! 

Hath purchased, 
fame 

Of a rare scholler, that hath noe one part 


e his name), 


5 net dieth on c the 
and yet doth possess tue 





Of learning, not the smallest dramme of 
art. 

And will you know how he got his re- 

. pute? 

I'le tell you, soe you’l promise to be 
mute, 

And make no words on’t. *Tis his asses 
guise, 

As soon as he from’s morning bed doth 
rise, 


After some turn or two in Paules to drop 

In the precinct of some knowne stationers 
shop, 

And there like a learned sir, with a grave 
voice, 

He doth demand to see some special 
choice 

Of famous authors, whose true names by 
heart 

The feole hath gotten of,—what tongue 
or art 

It skills not much,—French, 
Hebrew, Greeke, 

All’s one, he understandeth all alike. 


Latine, 
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Montaignes Essaies in French, the His- 
tory 

Of Philip Comineus, poesie 

Of Virgil, Horace, and such Latin 
writes, 

St. Austin, Bernard, or some new euditers 

Of commentaries theologicall, 

And sometimes he's for philosophicall, 

And the best writers of astronomie, 

With phisick, logicke, and geometrie. 

Then Aristotle, Di(o)scorides, 

Avicén, Galen, and Hyprocrates, 

The Hebrew Rabins, Ptolomeus, Plato, 

(Although the foole did never learne his 
Cato), 

Are in his mouth familiar, some of these, 

Which to demaund his fancy best doth 
please, 

He for some hower or two will pore vpon, 

Which time is worth your observation ; 

For sometimes smiling with a simpering 
grace, 

In turning over these same leaves apace, 

To shew his skill i’ th’ tongues he'll nod 
his head, 

As if the place which he doth seem to 
read, 

Mov’d him to laughter; then with thumb 
he’ll cote 

As if that sentence were of special note, 

And straight cry ‘pish!” as if he dis- 
liked that, 

Which he as much knows as his gran- 
dam’s cat. 

Well, having (as he thinkes) sufficiently 

Guld the opinion of the standers by 

To his desire, the booke he downe doth 
lay, 

Demaunds the price, dislikes it, goes his 
way, 

Sometimes, perhaps, to blinde dull judg- 
ment’s eye, 

Some petty English pamphlet he will 
buie.” 


If space were at our command we 
would willingly present many more 
of R. C.’s lucubrations on the morals 
of his age. Lucubrations, most of 
which a satirist of our times might 
safely put forth as pertaining to the 
state of society in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and by clothing 
the ideas in modern phraseology, 
might pass off for original only for 
the unsympathising editor of R. C.’s 
book. 

The pseudo scholler, in the second 
satire, presents a striking figure, dis- 
tinguished by peculiar pretensions, 
and the mode by which he seeks to 
render them successful. His ges- 
tures and interjections, while appa- 
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rently enjoying the meaning of his 
author, are delightfully true to na- 
ture, ¢.¢. the nature of a literary 
impostor. The writer possessed a 
remarkable power of presenting in 
a few touches, rough and racy, a 
faithful though coarsely-limned por- 
trait. 

The third satire was directed 
against pride; the fourth against 
avarice, bribery aud apostacy; the 
fifth against gluttony, drunkenness, 
and tobacco; the sixth against las- 
civiousness ; and the seventh against 
indulgence in the various passions of 
the soul. 

Juvenal must have been a favourite 
classic with our author. The brave 
old heathen, in his efforts to sustain 
the cause of the social virtues, and 
probably considering vice to be,— 

** A monster of such frightful mien, 

As to be hated, needs but to be seen,” 
exhibited her so effectually as to do 
in effect more harm than service to 
public and private morals. Chastity 
being an essentially Christian virtue, 
R. C. should not have copied and 
exaggerated the mistakes of his Pagan 
prototype, and thus rendered his sixth 
satire as mischievous, however unin- 
tentionally, as an equal portion of 
the Mysteries of the Court of Baby- 
lon by a certain living regenerator. 

We would rather not be called on 
to decide whether blame or praise 
should be awarded to the E. T. 
Society and their editors, for per- 
petuating such pieces as the sixth 
satire of the book under review. 
They, of course, believe that their 
labours will in general only come 
under the eyes of literary men, for 
most part of mature years, and to 
whom objectionable passages in an- 
cient authors are no more calculated 
to do harm than coprolites unearthed 
by steady old geologists to fascinate 
the eyes of visitors to a museum. 
However, a critique lately came 
under our notice in a twenty-year 
old paper, which renders us a little 
suspicious of the soundness of this 
view of things. 
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The article in question discussed 
a dramatic piece presented in one of 
the London theatres, the same piece 
being to the full as unedifying both 
in plot and dialogue, and in the 
fashion of the female costumes, as if 
written by Feydeau or Dumas Fils. 
Two or three editors, probably with 
good intentions, uttered some criti- 
cisms on the piece as distinguished 
by literary judgment as Christian 
morality. What was the effect? 
The notice crowded the boxes night 
after night with gentlemen of loose 
proclivities, young, middle-aged, and 
ancient of days, these last asserting 
to their families and friends that their 
constant attendance was all in the 
interest of morality. In order to 
imbue themselves with an intimate 
sense of the vileness of the piece, 
and the indecency of the costumier’s 
handywork, and to hold forth in fitting 
terms to their friends outside on the 
tendencies of the play they had sa- 
crificed so many hours and so much 
of their personal comfort night after 
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night, their lower regions glued to 
the cushions, and their opera glasses 
glued to the bones round their eyes, 
while they painfully kept their ground 
for the good of their younger friends 
and relatives. 

That the conscience of our writer 
was in a more healthy state than 
that which appertained to any one of 
the hoary tenants of the stage-box, 
may be gathered from the concluding 
lines of the poem :— 


“ Thus each affection like a tyrant reignes 

Over man’s soule, which letteth loose the 
reines 

Unto selfe will in which soe slavish state 

Man’s sense captivite, his reason subju« 
gate, 

Makes the soule clogd, a massive lump 
of sinne, 

Which, following his creation, should 
have been, 

Like his Creator, pure. 
made free, 

Not to be helde in base captivitie 

By every passion, but with reason bitte 

To checke affections from all things unfitt. 

He therefore that intends to live vpright, 

Let him in time curb hedstrong appetite.” 


Soules were 
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OUR ®LACE. 


TELL me not of life immortal, 
If that life may only be 

What, possessed upon its portal, 
Sinks into satiety. 


Mystery of human tasking, 
Onewhile blissful, onewhile drear, 
Wherce and wither? would be asking 
Purposeless the living here ? 


Lives of small men unsublime— 
Lives unlovely, undiffused ; 

Lives unlived through half their time 
Unaccomplished, unamused. 


Lives precarious, soul-less, goal-less, 
Guideless, giftless, thriftless through, 
Closed in obsequies as toll-less, 
Only born their birth to rue. 


Poets sow their lines below them, 
Pioneers of Heaven’s designs ; 

Heroes, though the world don’t know them, 
Heaven to them their vd/e assigns. 


Anchorites on ambrosia feed, 
Earliness and surliness— 

Preachers seek by words to weed 
The world of worldliness. 


But the many of mankind, 
Dreaming that they are awake, 

Slumber till the final wind 
Freshens on the Stygian lake. 


Seasons still themselves repeating, 
Night surrendering to day, 

Youth’s associations fleeting, 
Speculation sent astray. 


Vanity of vanities, 

Hasteless, restless, re-renewed, 
Catalogued inanities, 

Evil, in perspective good. 


Ask the noon-tide solar glory, 
To reveal un-ending day— 
Ask the planets for the story, 
Idiot ! ask the Milky Way. 
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Ask the pyramids, Titanian, 
Modelled on eternity, 
Ask their mummies tgo terranean, 
Ask Infallibility. 


Ask the broken heart o’ertaken 
With the sickness of the grave ; 
Ask affection still unshaken ; 
Ask the coward, ask the brave. 


Buzzard, blind and still believing, 
Frailest mediocrity, 

Sees the woof of world’s unweaving, 
Swallowed in immensity. 


Hopes to be, and be, and be, 
For ever and for ever, 

Dreads not in eternity, 

Rust or ennui—never ! 


Millions of millenniums hence, 
Multiplied together, 

Will not swell the human sense ; 

Volatilest feather ! 


Whence unknowing, whither going ? 
Through the gallery of the ages, 
Inspiration, fitful, showing, 
Speaks of embryonic stages. 


And the combatants who caught, 
In the intervals of war, 

From the Pisgah-tops of thought, 
Glimpses of the realm afar. 


And the genius of our kindred, 
And the great thoughts of the great, 
And the love by death unhindered, 
And the irony of fate. 


And the tent-maker, Cilician, 
Gifted with a grander ken, 
And experiences Elysian, 
Seer amongst the sons of men. 


Flesh and blood may not inherit 
Immortality ; 

Appertains alone to spirit, 
The reality. 


Duplicate this earth-born form, 
Duplicate the story ; 

Half is kindred with the worm, 
And half with glory ! 
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THE latter part of the present cen- 
tury promises to be the golden age 
of the chiffoniers of literature; and 
the compilation of mots, and anec- 
dotes, and gossip, holds forth to the 
industrious collector as brilliant an 
immortality in the republic of letters 
generally, as the spontaneous and 
first-hand utterance of an epigram 
at a dinner-table. If genius to ori- 
nate be denied, it is proper that a 
man should be thankful to the gods 
for the talent to appreciate and the 
taste to discriminate. 

We propose, in the course of a few 
desultory pages, to avail ourselves of 
the usually pleasant company of such 
irrepressible caterers of memorabilia 
as Captain Gronow, Lord William 
Lennox, Mr. Timbs, the Honourable 
Grantley Berkeley, and, most recent 
of all, the Lady Clementina Davies. 

Apropos of the social works of such 
authors as these, it has been pro- 
foundly observed that if the present 
generation remain in a state of bliss- 
ful ignorance of the early life of their 
not always grave and reverend se- 
niors, it is not by any means owing 
to any modest reticence on the part 
ofthe latter. Not even in the days of 
Suetonius, Valerius Maximus, or 
Athenzeus, has so much been done 
as now to put together the trifles 
which in the aggregate made up the 
engrossing pursuits of men of former 
fashion and frivolous pre-eminence. 
The dress of the dandies, their small 
affectations and uncomfortable ele- 
gances; the repartees of the wits ; 
the extravagancies of the gamesters ; 
the gossip and amenities, the persi- 
flage and quarrels of the clubs,—all 
these and more are at full-length 
written out with a minuteness which 
is scarcely less than astonishing for 
the desire it manifests to preserve in 
the memory of a busy generation the 


traditions of the “ infinitely little.” 
One is apt at first sight to wonder, 
whilst turning over the pages of such 
books as Lord William Lennox’s 
“ Drafts on my Memory,” how in 
the world the noble author could 
have thought it important to preserve 
such tattle as comprises one-half of 
it; and is tempted to wonder, fur- 
ther, scarcely less at its relative suc- 
cess and acceptancy. Yet the very 
pages which excite this placid kind 
of surprise in the much-revolving 
mind of the reader, are, in fact, fre- 
quently pages of eminent readable- 
ness ; whilst here and there an anec- 
dote, sparkling with more than com- 
mon lustre, suffices to keep up a 
gentle stream of complacency and 
expectation. It is, perhaps, good 
on the whole, apart from higher or 
broaderconsiderations, that we should 
be supplied with a department of 
literature which may pleasantly turn 
an odd five minutes to account, and 
may come in as an ally to the process 
of digestion. 

So far we are inclined to be thank- 
ful for what we get in this kind. 
The microscope has its pleasures ; 
and is indeed as necessary to a philo- 
sophic conception of the sum of all 
things as the telescope itself. Triflers 
and dealers in small literary wares 
have their value. Side lights may 
usefully and effectively be introduced 
in supplement of full ones. The 
quip and the anecdote may often 
serve to illustrate the social question 
which a treatise could scarcely solve 
with a ponderous difficulty. Social 
veterans on the verge—on this side 
or that—of the grand climacteric, look 
back upon their course with all thecon- 
scious rectitude of men who in their 
own way have fought a good fight; and 
with all the repose and dignity of per- 
sons who have occupied themselves 
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with weightier matters. It is not given 
to us to penetrate the secret of this 
complacency and satisfaction with 
the issue of lives remarkable for 
rather unimportant results, chequered 
although they may have been with 
piquant adventures and experiences. 
It is sufficient if we gather from the 
labours of love of such veterans as 
we have mentioned, some informa- 
tion about the world in which they 
lived and had their being. _Acquain- 
tance, such as they can give us, with 
the moulding influences of a score or 
two of years ago, may be very useful 
in pointing the moral of change, and 
adorning the tale of fluctuating ex- 
perience. 

Captain Gronow is probably the 
least versatile of all the literary 
heroes around whose gorgeous tem- 
ples we are about to twine the bays 
of immortality. His works have been 
almost exclusively confined to the 
anecdotic, miscellaneous kind of 
““ Recollections,” — hic ch a few years 
ago the world saw the last, het is, 


final instalment. o— was whilst the 
proof sheets of “Captain Gronow’s 
Last Recollections” were in the 


hands of the gallant author for revi- 
sion, that he was called upon to meet 
the fate from which no mortal man 
can in the long-run escape. When 


he died,—in Paris, Novem! er 20th, 
1865,—Captain Gronow had nearly 
completed his seventy-second year. 
Throughout his life he had the op- 
portunity, by birth and circumstances 


generally, of mixing personally 
those scenes which it was the plea- 
sant labour of his declining years to 





record for the benefit of 
With the advant 
Eton, and of a commission in the 
Guards from his eighteenth year— 
not to lay undue stress upon the fact 
that he was a combatant in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo, and, later, 
a member for Stafford in the first 
Reformed Parliament—Captain Gro- 
now would naturally have much that 
he would take pleasure in telling of 
himselfand of hiscompeers, andmuch 
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that his auditors of a more recent date 
would take pleasure in hearing. He 
was descended of a good and ancient 
Welsh family, in Glamorganshire ; 
and his experiences of fashionable 
life and society, both in Paris and 
London, were great and varied. It 
was in 1862 that he began to unfold 
those Reminiscences which, com- 
plete in a series of four volumes, 
terminated under the circumstances, 
and at the date and place just men- 
tioned. 

“Referring to his last volume, 
Captain Gronow wrote, sadly, a few 
weeks before his death :—‘I have 
lived long enough to have lost all 
my dearest and best friends. The 
great laws of humanity have left me 
on a high and dry elevation, from 
which I am doomed to look over a 
sort of necropolis, whence it is my 
delight to call forth certain choice 
spirits of the past.’” 

The method of Captain Gronow 
is not very methodical. His works 
have the easy, undress, fugitive aspect 
of a collection of ava and anecdote. 

We cull three or four of his good 
things, presenting them in the same 
unpretentious form in which he let 
them loose to find their own place 
in the judgment of his readers. As 


he makes no pretence at connection 
—each of his anncmene havil ig a 
separate heading, and standing alone 
—our manner of di ealing with his 


material may gracefully be nearly as 
desultory as his own. ‘The shadows 
lie deep and heavy over extract 
devoted to an epitome of a “ short 
and merry life,” and exhibit repul- 
sively what the of tem- 
perance are in the habit of calling the 
“‘ drinking usages” now 
passed away for ever. It is ; entitled, 

“Jack TALBOT OF THE GUARDS. 
—Poor Jack Talbot, after leaving 
Eton, entered the Coldstream Guards, 
and accompanied his regiment to 
Spain, where he evinced great cour- 


an 


advocat c 
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age, and was foremost in every fight. 
Though he possessed many imper- 
fections, he was the manliest and 
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kindest of human beings, and was 
the idol of the women; and their 
champion also, for he was one of 
the few men who would never hear 
improper epithets applied to them 
under any circumstances, or allow 
their failings to be criticised by those 
who were in all probability the cause 
of them. There was a charm in 
Talbot’s conversation that I never 
found in that of any other man ; his 
brave, good heart, and love of punch, 
made him an agreeable companion, 
and many friends. When in his 
cups, or rather bowls, he would talk 
facetiously about his rich father in 
Ireland, Lord Malahide, spending 
that nobleman’s money all the time. 
He was foolishly generous. I have 
often seen him, at a club or in a 
coffee-house, pay for the whole of 
his friends present ; and his liberality 
to women of all classes was profuse. 
He used to say, ‘I would rather dis- 
oblige my father or my best friend 
than a pretty woman.’ 

“Whether in the Guards’ club or 
at private assemblies, you were al- 
ways sure to find Jack surrounded 
by a circle of friends, amused with 
his witty conversation and charmed 
with his good humour. He had 
always a smile on his face ; in fact, 
everybody acknowledged him as their 
friend, from Beau Brummel to Theo- 
dore Hook 

‘“‘ During his last illness, Alvanley 
asked the doctor of the regiment 
what he thought of it. The doctor 
replied, y Lord, he is in a bad 
way, for I was obliged to make use 
of the lancet this morning.’ ‘ You 
should have tapped him, doctor,’ 
said Alvanley, ‘for I am sure he has 
more claret than blood in his veins.’ 
The late Duke of Beaufort one day 
called upon him at his lodgings in 
Mount Street, and found him drink- 
ing sherry at breakfast. The Duke 
remonstrated with him, saying, ‘It 
will be the death of you.’ Talbot 
replied, ‘I get drunk every night, 
and find myself the better for it next 
morning.’ ‘Talbot was a great fa- 


~ 


vourite of the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who frequently called to 
inquire after his health. Upon one 
occasion, the captain’s servant, in 
answer to the Duke’s interrogations, 
told his Royal Highness that his 
master did not want to see either 
doctor or parson, but only wished to 
be left to die in peace. The Duke, 
with sad forebodings, sent Dr. Keate 
to see him. ‘The doctor, on his ar- 
rival, found Talbot seated in his 
arm-chair, dead, with a bottle of 
sherry half-empty on the table beside 
him. He was only twenty-seven.” 

We give next what may to many 
readers appear a new or more com- 
plete version of a story the main fea- 
tures of which are by no means out of 
the range of ordinary knowledge :— 

“ One Way our or A DILEMMA. 
—I recollect when a boy seeing a 
strange couple, a Mr. and Mrs. 
Tuberville, W “ho were famed for their 
eccentricities. Mr. Tuberville was 
related to Sir Thomas Picton, but 
did not possess the talent or discre- 
tion of the gallant General. Upon 
one occasion, at a dinner at Dun- 
raven Castle, after the ladies had 
retired, Mr. Tuberville observed to 
a gentleman present, that the woman 
who had sat at his right hand was 
the ugliest he had ever seen ; upon 
which the gentleman said, ‘I am 
sorry to hear that you think my wife 
so ill-looking.’. ‘ Oh, no, sir, I have 
made a mistake; I meant the lady 
who sat on my left.’ ‘W ell, sir, she 
is my sister.’ ‘It can’t be helped, 
sir, then ; for if what you have said 
is true, I must confess I never saw 
such an ugly family during the course 
of my life.’” 

A few sayings of the witty Prince 
Talleyrand are worthily preserved :— 

“ Mots or TALLEYRAND.—General 
Count de Girardin had a most ugly 
squint, and was extremely inquisitive. 
Upon one occasion he asked ‘Talley- 
rand, ‘Comment vont les affaires, 
Prince ?? ‘Comme vous voyez, Ge- 
neral ; tout de travers.’ 

‘* Fontaine, the architect, who built 
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the triumphal arch ‘in the Carrousel, 
placed upon it an empty car, drawn 
by the famous bronze Venetian 
horses. Talleyrand asked him, ‘ Qui 
avez vous |’ intention de mettre dans 
le char?’ The answer was, ‘ L’ Em- 
pereur Napoléon, comme de raison ;’ 
upon which Talleyrand said, ‘Le 
char |’ attend.’ 

“General Flahault, who when 
young was bald, had received an in- 
vitation to dine with the Prince de 
Talleyrand. In the course of con- 
versation, he expressed to the Prince 
a desire to present something rare to 
a great lady as a mark of his esteem. 
Talleyrand replied, ‘Then present 
her with a lock of your hair.’” 

Lord William Lennox is a more 
voluminous writer than Captain 
Gronow ; and in the course of his 
“Drafts on my Memory,” we have 
occasion to observe the pride with 
which he writes himself down a lite- 
rary man. He is not unknown as a 
novelist ; he has contributed “ Pic- 
tures of Sporting Life and Charac- 
ter ;” has carried off a prize for an 
** Essay on Physical Education ;” and 
has published in various volumes 
those autobiographic memoires pour 
servir for the more elaborate work 
which is to hand down his own say- 
ings and doings to an admiring pos- 
terity. His “Drafts on my Memory,” 
from which we purpose now to tran- 
scribe a specimen or two, although 
discursive enough in reality, has more 
of the form of continuous narrative 
than the “ Recollections” of Captain 
Gronow. Yet it comes short of the 
latter in the qualities of concise fin- 
ish, point, and interest. 

The vacations of Lord William’s 
school life were passed, to a great 
extent, at the Phoenix Park, where 
his father resided as Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland. It was at one of the 
two Dublin theatres (the Royal Hi- 
bernian) that he first made the ac- 
quaintance of the late T. P. Cooke. 
Of this departed worthy we have 
the following capital story, which 
may be fairly enjoyed with only the 
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prefatory note that Lady Harrington, 
as Miss Foote, had in earlier life 
adorned the stage. 

“A story was told me of T. P. 
Cooke, which reflects greatly to the 
credit of his friend and patron, the 
fourth Earl of Harrington—then 
Lord Petersham—and to that of the 
distinguished statesman, the fourth 
Earlof Aberdeen. Lord Harrington 
was ever attentive to those theatrical 
persons who had been on friendly 
terms with the Countess when on the 
stage, and among them Cooke ranked 
high. He had been invited to dine 
at Harrington House, on an evening 
when his attendance at the theatre 
was not required, and upon taking 
leave of his host and hostess, the 
former said, ‘ We hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing you this day fort- 
night.’ Nothing more occurred until 
the date named for the dinner, when, 
punctually at half-past seven, Cooke 
was at the door of his noble friend’s 
house. He was ushered in, and 
found that two or three persons with 
whom he was unacquainted, had al- 
ready arrived. Lord and Lady Har- 
rington had both been startled by 
the announcement of ‘ Mr. Cooke,’ 
for the truth flashed across them 
both, that the day they had named 
for a small, snug coterie, was the 
one upon which they had previously 
invited a large political party to meet 
the Earl of Aberdeen. But they 
were too highly bred to show the 
slightest difference in their manner, 
and few in the room, if any, recog- 
nised Mr. Cooke (who wore his 
naval medal) as the talented repre- 
sentative of Zong Zom Coffin, and 
other nautical characters. The dinner 
passed off well, and when the gen- 
tlemen were left to themselves, 
Cooke found himself next to the 
Premier. 

“ Lord Aberdeen, who was a high- 
bred, dignified nobleman, com- 
menced a conversation with his 
neighbour, who, as we have already 
said, was decorated. The talk turned 
upon the navy. T. P. (or Tippy, as 
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he was called by his brethren of the 
sock and buskin) became very ener- 
getic on the subject, and gave his 
lordship so vivid a description of 
the engagement he had taken part 
in, of the ships in which he had 
served, and of their captains, that 
Lord Aberdeen became deeply 
interested in the subject, and curi- 
ous to know with whom he was 
speaking. 

“ After sundry fruitless diplomatic 
attempts to find this out, a casual 
remark proved more successful. 
‘ There is a wonderful change in the 
tar of the present day from that of 
Fielding’s and Dibdin’s times,’ said 
Lord Aberdeen. ‘I believe you,’ 
answered Cooke, and was about to 
rival the rotundity of the late Paul 
Bedford’s sentence, ‘I bele—e—eve 
you, my bo—oy,’ when the sedate 
look of his companion checked him, 
Lord Aberdeen proceeded—‘ ‘The 
use, Or rather abuse of tobacco and 
grog has greatly diminished.’ ‘ And 
the dreadful oaths,’ chimed in the 
actor, ‘no longer disgrace the ship 
from the quarter-deck to the cock- 
pit.’ ‘The punishment of the lash 
is less frequent,’ remarked my lord. 
‘And midshipmen are not subjected 
to the. degradation of a flogging in 
the captain’s cabin,’ interrupted 
Cooke, ‘or mast-headed for hours 
for the most trivial offences.’ ‘The 
system is greatly improved,’ said the 
Premier, evidently deliberating on 
the subject ; when he was startled 
from his momentary reverie by T. 
P. Cooke, who had been excited by 
the discussion, exclaiming in a louder 
tone than before, ‘ But if your lord- 
ship would like to see what a real 
tar was, and what a real tar ought to 
be, come across the water some 
night, and’— as Lord Aberdeen 
looked up with surprise, and won- 
dered what was coming—see me as 
William in Black Eyed Susan.” 

The following sweet little cabinet 
picture is consecrated primarily to a 
delineation of the late Lord Wor- 
cester, but it is also representative of 
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the comme il-faut gentleman of the’ 
beginning of the present century. 

“Though one of the neatest 
dressed ‘men about town,’ he had 
not a particle of dandyism in his 
appearance ; and to show what the 
costume of that day was—as different 
to the tweed suits, wide-awake hats, 
boots, and trousers of the present 
time as light is to darkness—I will 
briefly describe the dress of 1816 
among the upper ten thousand. In 
the morning, Cossack trousers, very 
full of pleats, well strapped down 
under the boots, a buff waistcoat, an 
elaborately embroidered blue frock- 
coat, and an extensive tie of white 
cambric. ‘These were replaced in 
the evening by tight-fitting panta- 
loons made of silk stone-coloured 
web, silk stockings, frilled shirt, 
white ‘ choker,’ white waistcoat, blue 
evening coat, velvet collar, and brass 
buttons, with a cocked hat. Wor- 
cester, who had served in the 7th 
Hussars, turned his light-blue mili- 
tary pantaloons to good account, by 
having the gold lace removed, and 
startled us nota little by appearing 
in them one evening in plain costume. 
Such a dress would, in modern par- 
lance, have appeared ‘loud’ upon 
almost any other man; but he 
blended the other colours so well, 
that there was nothing inharmonious, 
and his good figure and noble 
bearing carried him triumphantly 
through.” 

Lord William Lennox had the 
singular happiness of being admitted 
to the privacy of Henry Fauntleroy, 
the brilliant and fraudulent banker, 
then lying under sentence of death 
at Newgate, and on the eve of suffer- 
ing. He favours us with the par- 
ticulars of a call made just in by 
one of Fauntleroy’s friends, from 
which it appears that the convict 
carried a dread culinary secret with 
him down to his unhonoured grave. 
The reader will join in the hearty 
denunciation which Lord William 
expends on the villanous taste, to 
say nothing of feeling, which could 
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pursue the trivialities of kitchen 
science under such circumstances, 

“A story is told of Fauntleroy’s 
last moments which does not re- 
dound to the credit of all his friends. 
Among the delicacies he was in the 
habit of giving at his table was some 
remarkably fine Lunel, imported by 
himself, and kept to himself so far 
that he never put any of his friends 
on the scent of it. The day before 
his execution some of his oldest 
friends came to take leave of him, 
and one outstayed the rest. ‘ Faunt- 
leroy,’ said this last visitor with due 
solemnity, ‘we have done everything 
in our power, but all in vain, and we 
have only to take leave of you for 
ever. Consider the position in which 
you stand, the dread veil of life is 
about to be withdrawn. You are on 
the brink of that chasm which sepa- 
rates time from eternity. If there 
is anything you leave unsaid in this 
world you will have no chance of 
saying it then. Is there nothing 
more you have to say tous? Doyou 
not think you owe us some returns 
for our exertions? It will soon be 
too late. Tell us where you get 
that Lunel.’ But Fauntleroy was 
resolute. He died and made no 
sign |” 

The noble author of “ Drafts on 
my Memory” is fond at all con- 
venient seasons of giving prominence 
to his proclivities for the stage and 
stage-people. “Amongst other lesser 
glories he claims the proud distinc- 
tion of having introduced the cele- 
brated Madame Vestris to the 
manager and to the public of Drury 
Lane. The details of this introduc- 
tion we pass over; and content our- 
selves with recording the following 
graceful tribute to the brotherhood 
and sisterhood of the sock and bus- 
kin, which is put forward as the re- 
sult of a more than ordinary ex- 
tended intimacy with the g generation 
of actors. 

“My experience of the theatre 
has*been unusually large. I have 
seen every actor and actress of the 
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day since the evening I first visited 
the Chichester theatre down to the 
present time. With all I have been 
personally acquainted, with many on 
terms of friendship ; and never did I 
witness an ungentlemanlike or un- 
ladylike action on their parts.” 
Having, considering our space 
and the demands on it, sufficiently 
honoured Lord William Lennox’s 
“ Drafts,” we take up for a few 
moments the “English Eccentrics 
and Eccentricities” of Mr. John 
Timbs, whose name is that of a 
literary veteran, who has achieved a 
modest reputation for honest, con- 
scientious, and diligent research. 
The two volumes dedicated to 
“English Eccentrics” present less 
of original matter than it is the wont 
of even this author’s books to furnish. 
But this has been done of set pur- 
pose, and not without reason and 
calculation. Amongst other merits 
of Mr. Timbs must figure the virtue 
of self-abnegation, And in apology 
for his method, which resembles 
that of Captain Gronow, it may be 
said that it is very unsatisfactory to 
make and remake, ad injinitum, the 
acquaintance of the same anecdote 
or narrative slightly disguised or re- 
touched. It has been sensibly said 
that where truth and truthfulness to 
character are in question, the material 
of an anecdote cannot too soon be 
crystallised. When once an anec- 
dote has arrived at the perfection of 
form—when, that is, the maximum 
of authenticity and precision com- 
bines with the maximum of grace, 
point, and pertinence—that form 
ought for ever to be reckoned 
classical, and a sacred constituent 
part of the anecdote itself. Mr. 
Timbs, as may be gathered from our 
former remarks, has deferred to this 
principle. He has magnanimously 
forborne to exercise originality at 
the risk of impairing qualities which 
are more important than originality. 
He has been self-denying enough to 
think that it is of more consequence 
that a trait should be delineated 
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vividly, than that it should be de- 


lineated by his pencil—more im- 
portant that a thing should be said 
well, than that he should say it. In 
his readers’ interest he will con- 
descend to copy and to retail; to 
transcribe /éteratim where alteration 
would be weakness. This is true 
heroism, true grandeur, even though 
it be on a small scale. Mr. Timbs 
has worked in the spirit of the col- 
lector of ava and anecdote indicated 
in a passage of Lord Bacon, “It 
would much conduce,” says that 
much be-moralised genius, “to the 
magnanimity and honour of men if 
.a collection were made of the ulti- 
mities (as the schools speak) or 
summities (as Pindar) of human 
nature, principally out of the faithful 
reports of history ; thatfis, what is the 
last and highest pitch to which man’s 
nature, of itself, hath ever reached 
in all the perfections both of body 
and mind.” It is needless to say 
that in mentioning Mr. Timbs as 
having worked somewhat in this 
Spirit, we are to be understood as 
speaking depfartmentally, and not 
exhaustively. His “ultimities” or 
“‘summities” are those of strong 
individuality and of exaggerated per- 
sonal character. But the philosopher 
delights to recognise in the eccen- 
tricities of some members of the 
human race, the undeveloped and 
elementary tendencies or possibili- 
ties of all. The indication of the 
extreme points to which dissimilarity 
and divergence may be carried, is 
in fact the indication of the same 
characteristics which, in a less de- 
gree, are possessed by the average 
of mankind. 

It is not everybody who has the 
bliss to be correctly informed as to 
the particulars of the “fat friend” 
story of Beau Brummel and the 
Prince of Wales; for the anecdote 
enjoys considerable variety of nar- 
rative. The following form of it, 
which Mr. Timbs presents, may be 
new to a considerable proportion of 


our readers ; and much may be said 
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in favour of its claims, if not to actual 
truth, at least to verisemblance. The 
ultimate authority for this version of 
the cuéting quarrel, it may be re- 
marked, is stated to be Captain 
Jesse. 

“ Lord Alvanley, Brummel, Henry 
Pierrepoint, and Sir Harry Mildmay, 
gave at the Hanover Square Rooms 
a féte, which was called the Dandies’ 
Ball. Alvanley was a friend of the 
Duke of York; Harry Mildmay, 
young, and had never been intro- 
duced to the Prince Regent. Pierre- 
point knew him slightly, and Brum- 
mel was at daggers drawn with his 
Royal Highness, No invitation was, 
however, sent to the Prince, but the 
ball excited much interest and ex- 
pectation, and to the surprise of the 
Amphytrions, a communication was 
received from his Royal Highness, 
intimating his wish to be present. 
Nothing, therefore, was left but to 
send him an invitation, which was 
done in due form, and in the name 
of the four spirited givers of the 
ball. The next question was how 
they were to receive the guest, and 
which, after some discussion, was ar- 
ranged thus:—When the approach 
of the Prince was announced, each 
of the four gentlemen took in due 
form a candle in his hand. Pierre- 
point, as knowing the Prince, stood 
nearest the door with his wax-light ; 
and Mildmay, as being young and 
void of offence, stood opposite. 
Alvanley, with Brummel opposite, 
stood immediately behind the other 
two. ‘The Prince at length arrived, 
and, as was expected, spoke civilly 
and with recognition to Pierrepoint, 
and then turned and spoke a few 
words to Mildmay ; advancing, he 
addressed several sentences to Al- 
vanley ; and then turned towards 
Brummel, looked at him, but as if 
he did not know who he was, or why 
he was there, and without bestowing 
on him the slightest recognition. It 
was then, at the very instant he 
passed on, that Brummel, seizing 
with infinite fun and readiness the 
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notion that they were unknown to 
each other, said aloud, for the pur- 
pose of being heard, ‘ Alvanley, 
who’s your fat friend? ‘Those who 
were in front, and saw the Prince’s 
face, say that he was cut to the quick 
by the aptness of the remark.” 

A few of the other sayings of the 
unhappy-fated Beau are transcribed. 
“Brummel’s sayings are not bril- 
liant in point. They doubtless owed 
their success to the inimitable im- 
pudence with which they were ut- 
tered.” 

“*Brummel, you were not here 
yesterday,’ said one of his club 
friends ; ‘ where did you dine?’ 
“Dine! why with a person of the 
name of R——s. I believe he 
wishes me to notice him, hence the 
dinner ; but, to give him his due, he 
desired that I would make up the 
party myself, so I asked Alvanley, 
Mills, Pierrepoint, and a few others ; 
and I assure you the affair turned 
out quite unique. There was every 
delicacy in or out of season; the 
sillery was perfect, and not a wish 
remained ungratified ; but, my dear 
fellow, what was my astonishment, 
when I tell you that Mr. R had 
the assurance to sit down and dine 
with us.’ 

“An acquaintance having, in a 
morning call, bored him dreadfully 
about some tour he made in the 
north of England, inquired with 
great pertinacity of his impatient 
listener which of the lakes he pre- 
ferred? When Brummel, quite tired 
of the man’s tedious raptures, turned 
his head imploringly towards his 
valet, who was arranging something 
in the room, and said, ‘ Robinson ?’ 
*Sir” ‘Which of the lakes do I 
admire?’ ‘Windermere, sir,’ replied 
that distinguished individual. ‘Ah, 
yes ; Windermere,’ repeated Brum- 
mel ; ‘so it is—Windermere.’ 

“‘ Having been asked by a sympa- 
thising friend how he happened to 
get such a severe cold, his reply was, 
“Why, do you know, I left my car- 
Tiage yesterday evening, on my way 
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to town from the Pavilion, and the 
infidel of a landlord put me into a 
room with a damp stranger.’” 

We pass over the anecdotes which 
Mr. Timbs admits to the honours of 
classification, in order that we may 
quote one or two of the more 
piquant of the ungrouped stories 
which huddle together in the desul- 
tory chapter entitled “ Miscellanea.” 
Here is a pleasant little morsel 
about 

“An Eccentrio Host. — Lady 
Blessington used to describe Lord 
Abercorn’s conduct at the Priory at 
Stanmore as very strange. She said 
it was the most singular place on 
earth, The moment any persons 
became celebrated, they were invited. 
He had a great delight in seeing 
handsome women. Everybody hand- 
some he made Lady Abercorn in- 
vite; and all the guests hunted, 
shot, rode, or did what they liked, 
provided they never spoke to Lord 
Abercorn except at table. If they 
met him, they were to take no notice. 
At this time Zhaddeus of Warsaw 
was making a noise. ‘Gad!’ said 
Lord Abercorn, ‘ we must have these 
Porters. Write, my dear Lady Aber- 
corn.’ She wrote. An answer came 
from Jane Porter, that they could 
not afford the expense of travelling. 
A cheque was sent. They arrived. 
Lord Abercorn peeped at them as 
they passed through the hall, and, 


‘running by the private staircase to 


Lady Abercorn, exclaimed, ‘ Witches, 
my lady! I must be off? and im- 
mediately started post, and remained 
away till they were gone.” 
“RATHER THAN OTHERWISE.— 
Theodore Hook gives somewhere a 
finished trait of one of those cha- 
racters who are so dreadfully tena- 
cious of truth, that they will not risk 
losing their hold of it by a direct 
answer to the simplest question. A 
gentleman who was very much in 
debt had a servant with this sort of 
scrupulous conscientiousness. He 
was horribly dunned, and in such 
daily danger of arrest, that the sight 
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of a red waistcoat (which the myr- 
midons of the sheriff wore in the 
last century) threw him into a sort 
of scarlet fever. One day he had 
reason to believe that during his ab- 
sence an unpleasant visitor of that 
description had called, and on re- 
turning, he was very particular in his 
inquiries respecting the persons who 
had been at the house. ‘ What kind 
of man was he? The girl could 
not say. ‘Had he any papers in 
his hand?’ She did not observe. 
* Did he wear top-boots? The cau- 
tious housemaid could not charge 
her memory. At last, as a final 
effort to satisfy his curiosity, the tan- 
talised debtor gasped out a final 
question, ‘ Had he,’ he asked, almost 
dreading the answer, ‘a red waist- 
coat? The girl stood for a moment 
in an attitude of profound cogitation, 
and after she had worked up her 
master to the highest pitch of impa- 
tience by delay, drawled out, ‘ Well, 
sir, I think he had—vrather than 
otherwise.” 

Mr. Timbs quotes from an Irish 
paper an application for a situation, 
which, as it deserved better things, 
we are concerned to be told was un- 
successful. He calls the anecdote 

“Cxassic Soup DisTRIBUTION.— 
While the Relief Act was in operation 
in Ireland, in time of famine, one of 
the committees received the follow- 
ing answer to an advertisement for 
the post of clerk :— 


“Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua Car- 
mina, Mevi.’—Virg. Ecl. iii. go. 


Ego sum—I am 

Parvus homo—A little man, 

Aptus vivere—Fit to live 

In quod dabis—On what you'll give ; 

Per totam diem—And, the whole day, 
Familiariter—In the family way. 
Distribuere—Out to deal 

Farinam Indicam—Indian meal, 

Aut jus Soyerum—Or Soyer’s soup, 
Multo agmini—To many a troup 
Mulierum et hominum—Of woman and man 
Stanneo vase— With a tin can. 

ies tibi ers send i in, 

(Ne peccatum—No murtherin’ sin), 

Nam locum quero—For a place I seek, 
Ut quaqua hebdomada—That every week, 
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Fruar et potiar—We may hob and nob 

Quindecim Robertullis—On fifteen Bob. 
Caius Jutius Battus, Philomath. 

Ballinahown, v. Prid. 1 d. Maii. 
MDCCCLVII.’ 

From the miseries of Irish famine, 
and the attempts at its alleviation by 
tickets for soup, we turn with a sense 
of relief and thankfulness to find our- 
selves once more in the odour of 
social sanctity, and breathing the 
scented air that plays about the 
“upper ten thousand.” Our deus ex 
machiné is the Honourable Grantley 
Berkeley, who lately favoured an im- 
patient public with two goodly vo- 
lumes in scarlet and gold, of “ Anec- 
dotes of the Upper Ten Thousand.” 
Mr. Berkeley, in “presuming once 
more to seek the public approba- 
tion,” declares himself “ unharmed 
and unannoyed by the bitter criticism 
of some self-appointed reviewers, and 
very well able to laugh at those vipers 
who grinned a bag of venom, but who 
lacked the tooth to give it pointed 
pain.” The two critics singled out 
for Mr. Berkeley’s attacks are a gentle} 
man whom he calls Pecksniff, and a 
certain writer of critiques in the 
Saturday Review. 

It is sad to find from Mr. Berkeley’s 
Preface, from which we have quoted 
the stinging sentence given above, 
that, with many fervent admirers, he 
has also a few detractors. His merits 
and his genius, although widely, are 
not universally or unanimously ap- 
preciated. Let him comfort him- 
self with the notion that this is the 
common lot of pre-eminent great- 
ness, and of a goodness in advance of 
the time. His triumphant appeal 
from the intoxicated verdict of an 
age too apt to be envious, must lie to 
the sober judgment of the members 
of an inexpressibly remote posterity. 
Mr. Spurgeon has ere now gloried 
in the hostility of the Saturday Re- 
view, falling back, if we mistake not, 
on the comfort of the “grace of 
God.” Can, or cannot, the Honour- 
able Grantley Berkeley do likewise ? 
“‘ The world knows nothing of its greatest 

men.” 
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But there is hope in the good time 
which takes so longincoming. The 
lustrous memory of apostles and mar- 
tyrs, and of all the world now counts 
as purest and best, had to struggle 
painfully through the mists of con- 
temporaneous littleness and misin- 
terpretation. 

From the fact that Mr. Berkeley’s 
first chapter—not to speak of large 
portions of other chapters—is auto- 
biographic, in the sensé of being de- 
voted to “anecdotes” of himself, it 
is fair to infer that he considers him- 
self at the head of that illustrious 
myriad whose archives he adorns. 
Without a painful investigation of 
this distinguished, yet modestly as- 
sumed, position, we are fain to trust 
that for his own sake he has the 
satisfaction of feeling that he is not 
alone in this opinion. The second 
man, according to Novalis, who 
adopts an opinion, adds quite in- 
finitely to the tenacity with which it 
is proper to be held by its first con- 
vert. On the other hand, ifhe claims 
this position, let Mr. Berkeley make 
sure that he deserves it ; for self-love, 
without a rival, is a weighty, if a ridi- 
culous, calamity. From this first, 
or autobiographic, chapter we arrive 
at the cherished pursuits of the prime, 
the finest, and most complete and 
exquisite representative of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy. 

As our author looks back with a 
humble yet dignified thankfulness 
upon a well-spent life, devoted to 
science in sport, and, in a small way, 
in earnest, we find that, of all his 
achievements and discoveries, the one 
which he regards as approximating 
most nearly in value to the philoso- 
pher’s stone, is the following :— 

“ My study for years has been an 
attempt to discover where nature 
draws the line between particular 
crosses as to barrenness and fecun- 
dity, and, though I know some that 
are barren, and many that will breed; 
Iam just as much at a loss as ever 
to discover the exact cause that in- 
duces nature to say, ‘thus far shalt 
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thou go, and no further,’ or to induce 
her unalterable determination.” Such 
a confession is the first great step in 
the noble science which the late 
Professor Ferrier entitled, ‘‘ Agnoi- 
ology.” To know that nothing can 
be known, was the comforting result 
of Socratic research and patience. 
Yet we are of Goethe’s mind, that it 
is well that the unknowable should 
be attempted, if only for the sake of 
determining the limits of our know- 
ledge, or of defining our ignorance. 
All honour to the name of Berkeley 
—in the last century for its idealism 
and its dissertation on tar-water, and 
now for its touching inductions from 
the observed phenomena of “ mules ” 
and “ hybrids.” 

A little further on, we come toa 
somewhat more cheerful statement 
of Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s former 
proposition. “ Eureka,” he says, for 
he has found something. “ The list 
of irretrievable mules, or barren 
crosses, that I have completely as- 
certained, are as follow :—The phea- 
sant and the barn-door hen; the 
Muscovy drake and the common 
duck; the widgeon and common 
duck ; the American wood-duck and 
the pintail.” And fer contra :—“ The 
hybrids that are fecundite, and will 
breed on and on, are the pintail and 
common duck; the beautiful little 
Bahamadrakeand the common duck ; 
the dusky duck of America and the 
common duck; and with these my 
experience in fowl at present ends.” 
Poetry follows science, where, at 
least, it does not anticipate it. Who 
will wed these conclusions, negative 
and positive, of “ miscegenation” 
to immortal verse? Where, oh! 
where is the laureate of cross-breed- 
ing? Nature, in her exhaustless 
beneficence, may even now be ready 
with the answer, for has she not en- 
dowed the age with the wondrous 
Swinburne ? 

But we cannot regard birds, un- 
less when aloft at the gate of heaven, 
as, in any special sense, members of 
the supper ten thousand; and Mr. 
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Berkeley’s many dissertations upon 
fowl and fish and beast, must be 
taken as so many breaches of pro- 
priety, regard being had to the title 
of his book. When he breaks away 
into anecdotes of human interest, 
we find him slightly jumbled, if it be 
not irreverent—to use so ordinary- 
looking a word—in reference to what 
is manifestly an effort of high art. 
He betakes himself, too often for 
our purpose of exhibiting him by 
extract, into the regions of the senti- 
mental and mooning antiquarian. 
To enable the reader to understand 
the fun of the subjoined quotation, 
we must ask him to receive the 
information that Mr. Berkeley is 
supposed to be enjoying the re- 
miniscences of an old waiter at an 
inn in what was formerly a good 
hunting country. The waiter’s name 
was Timothy; and this Timothy 
loquitur :— 

“Poor dear Mr. Henry Womb- 
bell, what a one he was, “0 be sure ! 
*Timotheus,’ he used to cry, ‘ what 
a d—d fool you are !’” 

“Tf you please, sir,’ I answered. 

“What the dickens,’ or, as he 
said, ‘ devil,’ ‘do you bring me a 
teaspoonful of brandy drowned in a 
bucket of water for? Take it back 
and make it t’other way.’ 

*¢ «Tf you please, sir.’ And then, 
while you’—Timotheus is refreshing 
the memory of the Honourable G. 
B., it is to be borne in mind—‘ was 
out at some ball or party, lawk, how 
he would just about mend his hand ! 
I think, yer honour, if he had always 
been with you, he’d have lived a 
many years longer. He did not 
like you, and your brother, Mr. 
Moreton, a-calling of him ‘ Flood- 
gates,’ because Mr. Moreton always 
joked him for bolting off his liquor. 
You was out one night, and says he 
to me, ‘ Timotheus,’ says he, ‘ Master 
Grantley won’t be home till morn- 
ing: so I means to make myself 
comfortable while he’s a-capering 


about and dancing at them foolish 


balls. Some hot water, you know, 
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and a bottle of brandy, and be d—d 
to you !’ 

“<If you please, sir; and I 
fetches the brandy in, sets him a 
little round table by the fire, and 
leaves him for about an hour. At 
the end of that time I looks in again, 
He sees me. ‘ Timotheus,’ says he, 
in rather a disguised-like voice, ‘ meet 
me, meet me in the Willow Glen.’ 

“* Tf you please, sir,’ and I stirs 
the fire. 

“¢Timotheus,’ repeats he, in a 
louder key, ‘d’ye hear? Meet me 
in the Willow Glen.’ 

“* Tf you please, sir; then, seeing 
as he didn’t look quite capable of 
taking care of hisself, he was so 
jolly, ‘Mr. Wombwell,’ says I, 

wouldn’t you like to go to bed? 

“ Hup he rises out of his chair, as 
perpendicular as a dart: ‘ Mister 
Waiter,’ says he, ‘do you see that 
door ?” 

“* Door, sir! yes, sir,’ I replies. 

“¢Then just you get out of it, 
and go to h—.’ 

“«* Tf you please, sir,’ I says, and 
out I goes. Lors blessi’y, your 
honour, ‘twas only his ways! A 
nicer, better, more generous little 
gentleman never drank a glass of 
wine nor him. "Twas a pleasure to 
wait on him when you know’d his 
ways ; and the only time I ever see 
him real put out, was when he left 
his duty as whipper-in to you, and, 
as you called it, was absent without 
leave for six weeks.” 

The subjoined narrative of a mad 
adventure of the eccentric Lord 
Camelford, who was afterwards 
killed, at the age of twenty-nine, in 
a duel of his own seeking and 
forcing with Mr. Best, is new to us, 
not having appeared in any sketch 
of that impulsive nobleman with 
which we are acquainted. It forms 
in Mr. Berkeley’s volumes, the nine- 
teenth chapter, and is rather lengthily 
entitled, “A comfortable dinner in 
the ranks of the ‘ upper ten thousand’ 
on a Friday in the year t800—con- 
versation, wine, and weapons.” 
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“ At that period there was about 
town one ‘Mr. Peter Abbott,’ who 
was frequently a companion of all 
those that in those days would be 
called ‘fast men,’ and often invited 
out to dinner. Nowa dinner dressed 
by a good cook, and flanked by old 
wine, with an agreeable friend, in a 
handsome house, is a very comfort- 
able thing, and when our bosom’s 
lord is not apprehensive of danger, 
nor depressed with any fear of con- 
sequences from indigestion or vio- 
lence, over-eating, over-drinking, or 
over-love making and rash promises, 
I do not know under what circum- 
stances a man can feel himself more 
jolly. 

On this occasion Mr. Peter Abbott 
had been asked to dine /éte-d-téte 
with Lord Camelford, and, as is very 
unfortunately too often the case, the 
conversation turned on acts of gal- 
lantry. What it was, and to whom, 
I have never had it explained ; but 
Mr. Peter Abbott, who, I believe, 
was generally a very quiet, unwarlike 
little man, as much free of the 
passion of the age for duelling as 
any peaceful citizen could be, said 
something, of the purport of which 
I believe he himself was not fully 
aware, that gave his noble enter- 
tainer the most dire offence. 

“ Lord Camelford at once was what 
is called ‘shut up,’ but though he 
was silent, he said not a word in 
regard to having taken any offence ; 
but after coffee and liquor had been 
served, with great apparent affability 
he offered to take Mr. Peter Abbott to 
his home in his carriage. Mr. Abboit 
gladly accepted this offer, and on 
the announcement of his lordship’s 
carriage being at the door, the host 
waved him in and followed. The 
coachman, when they were in, drove 
off as if by instinct, no orders to 
him having been heard ; and after a 
time Mr. Peter Abbott began to 


think that his house was farther from - 


Baker Street than it used to be, and 
to settle the point he frequently 
asked his lordship ‘where he was 
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going to first before setting him 
down at hisowndoor?’ A short as. 
well as an evasive answer was all he 
received in reply; but when they 
had lost sight of the row of lamps, 
and had driven well out into suburban 
or rural districts, he again repeated, 
and with more emphasis, the ques- 
tion of ‘where they were driving 
to?’ 

“*Why, I'll tell you the fact, sir,’ 
answered his lordship: ‘some ex- 
pressions you made use of at dinner- 
time conveyed so much reflection 
on my character, that I could not 
let them pass without notice—I 
have therefore here’ (producing them 
as he spoke) ‘a couple of swords, 
and a brace of pistols—you can 
select your own weapons ; when at 
that moment the carriage stopped, 
and they were on Acton Green. 

*¢ Now then, sir, come out,’ said 
his lordship, taking him by the arm 
as they descended. 

“This not being in the least 
agreeable to the astonished guest of 
the dinner-party, on seeing a light in 
a neighbouring farmhouse window, 
after a slight struggle, in which he 
freed himself from the unprepared 
grasp of his companion, who had no 
idea that his friend could have any 
objection to such a mode of finishing 
a pleasant evening, he made a bolt, 
and ran like a deer for the light in 
the house previously referred to ; his. 
lordship chasing him’‘and calling him 
to come back, for all the cowards 
that ever disgraced the name of 
gentleman. Bump against the door, 
to the inordinate astonishment of 
the rustics, went Peter Abbott ; and 
as the door flew open, in on his nose 
after him fell Lord Camelford, two 
swords under an arm, and a pistol- 
case in hand. Up jumped his lord- 
ship, and with the unoccupied hand 
he seized Mr. Peter Abbott. But 
Abbott clung to the chimney-piece, 
tables, and chairs, and resisted with 
every tenacity of purpose, till the 
farmer and his sons interfered, and 
saved the victim, while they—no- 
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easy task!—induced Lord Camel- 
ford to retire. 

“The next day the transaction 
got bruited abroad, and Mr. Peter 
Abbott having consulted with his 
friends, the necessary information 
was laid, and they sent Townsend, 
the Bow-Street runner, off with a 
warrant for Lord Camelford’s imme- 
diate apprehension; and he was 
brought from his house in Baker 
Street before the ‘ Justice,’ Mr. Ford, 
for a private examination. Lord 
Camelford had some difficulty in 
procuring bail; but at last Lord 
Valentia, and a captain of the navy, 
whose name I do not remember, 
became his securities: these two 
sureties were bound over in £2000 
each, and Lord Camelford himself 
in £4000, to answer for the assault. 

“Now as Lord Camelford had 
shot a Lieutenant Peterson in the 
West Indies for mutiny, in which 
act a court-martial at Martinique, 
which he had demanded of Captain 
Mitford, had justified him, and as 
Mitford had at the time of the court- 
martial written to the admiral of the 
station, stating that in his opinion 
the misunderstanding between Lord 
Camelford and this Mr. Peterson 
originated in a good deal of ill- 
blood between them, Lord Camel- 
ford treasured up a casus de//i against 
the captain; and on his return to 
England, Lord Camelford sent him 
a challenge. Captain Mitford de- 
clined to accept the challenge, on 
the score of duty; so when Lord 
Camelford met him in Bond Street 
he hissed him, and called him a 
coward ; and then Captain Mitford 
applied for’ a criminal information 
against him in the Court of King’s 
Bench, which was granted. By this 
it will be seen that Lord Camelford’s 
death in a duel, sooner or later, 
might reasonably be expected.” 

Froma chapter entitled ‘Governor 
Wall (Governor and Commandant), 
Lord Camelford, and Governor Eyre 
contrasted,” we transcribe our final 
extract from a book which, on the 
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whole, we do not wish to live long 
enough to consider “ sublime.” We 
do not wish to take our readers at a 
disadvantage, and force them meanly 
into the adoption of the alternative 
epithet ; and we are candid enough 
to await their decision upon the 
merits of the “ Anecdotes of the 
Upper Ten Thousand” until they 
have become acquainted, or have 
renewed their acquaintance, with it 
at first hand. 

“ A governor must, from his posi- 
tion, be considered as one of the 
‘Upper Ten Thousand ;’ and there- 
fore as fair ‘game for every man of 
lower grade, every demagogue like 
Mr. Bright, no matter how, to run at 
and to endeavour to destroy. In 
the course of conversation in the 
Committee-room, on the Game Laws, 
after we had dissolved for the day, 
and Mr. Bright and myself were left 
alone ; in answer to some remark of 
mine he said, that in his composi- 
tion he did not know what animal 
courage was; that he had no per- 
sonal courage of that kind; and 
didn’t wish to have. My reply to 
this was, that then he must be sin- 
gularly deficient in two things, of 
which most men were proud. If, 
according to his own assertion, he 
had no animal courage, I knew very 
well that he had none that was 
moral ; and wished him joy of his 
situation. This was on the same 
day that he told me, ‘that when I 
became a legislator there was a good 
gamekeeper spoilt.’” 

Our task has been to speak not of 
the Honourable Grantley Berkeley’s 
character, but of his book; and of 
Mr. Bright’s opinion of him per- 
sonally, we have no remark to make 
further than that recent and passing 
events have demonstrated the expe- 
diency of being on that gentleman’s 
side. We leave his dixit an open 
and debateable question. 

“ Recollection of Society in France 
and England,” 2 vols. 4to, 1872, by 
Lady Clementina Davies, sister of 
the Earl of Perth and Melfort, may 
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be taken in evidence that the old 
Jacobite sentiment has not died out 
of the more venerable of the present 
representatives of the house of Drum- 
mond. The “ Recollections” are 
of the most gossippy and desultory 
description ; and a profane critical 
contemporary has even gone the 
length of saying that “it does not 
much matter at which end you begin. 
The chapters may be taken, as Lord 
Duberly said, “promiscuously,’ or 
even read in backward rotation, and 
the reader will be none the worse 
for it. Some of the stories are, in- 
deed, of the most venerable antiquity, 
and might be well spared. Lady 
Clementina is best where she nar- 
rates her own experiences ; least in- 
teresting when she repeats tales upon 
hearsay. Altogether, however, we 
are treated to a liberal measure of 
anecdote referring to the French 
Court before and after the birth of 
the French Revolution, which dates 
from the last century, and is still in 
progress. Courts, individuals, nobs 
and snobs, are mingled together ; 
and we shall, perhaps, be rendering 
much service to 
remark that they 
flavoured by some 
dal.” ‘Two or extracts from 
the volumes thus characterised may 
serve to amuse our readers, and to 
bring to a termination this “ Raid 
amongst Recent t Gos: sips.” The first 
passage we quote is autobiographical, 
and refe i i 
youthful La ‘lementina—who was 
married, fifty years ago, to Mr. Davies, 
a Regis tra ur of ths Court of Chancery 
—cheris} bject of an earlier 
ieeemant 1814, with Count 
Maurice de la Fare ‘At one time 
I was ily in his company, 
and yet our love-making, if so it 
could be called, was of the most re- 
stricted character possible ; for my 
mother, being a Frenchwoman, and 
still clinging to her avci 
tions of etiquette, would have been 
shocked at any young lady speaking 
to, or seeing, her betrothed husband 
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except in the presence of a third 
party. Impediments respecting mat- 
ters of property caused the marriage 
to be postponed from time to time, 
so that my engagement lasted for 
years (until the year 1819), and yet 
all this time, as before said, we might 
have been perfect strangers to each 
other, had it not been for an ingenious 
device of Count Maurice. Though 
not allowed to converse, we were 
permitted to sing; and sometimes 
he would bring a new song for me 
to try, the printed lines of which were 
interlined in pencil with what he had 
to say. This song he would after- 
wards take away, but not until I had 
read the words he had written. My 
father was, I think, inclined to be 
more indulgent than my mother in 
this affair; he would frequently take 
me to the theatre at Versailles with 
him, and there Count Maurice used 
to join us, until at last the fact of his 
doing so became so much a matter 
of course that almost every evening 
he occupied a place in our box. 
This practice, however, by no means 
tended to his military advancement, 
for it was during this period that his 
captain in the Garde du Corps, to 
whom I had never spoken, but whom 
I saw frequently at the theatre ina 
box that commanded a view of our 
own, sent the Abbé de Barjenton to 
my father with a proposal for my 
hand. This proposal was of course 
declined on the plea of my previous 
engagement, The captain at once 
arrived at the conch hat the 
Count was my fiancé, and from that 
time forth the latter was placed under 
arrest for every trifle, especially when 
it was suspected by | rior offi- 
cer that there was any chance of his 
meeting us at the theatre. Count 
Maurice de la Fare was very hand- 
some, and I believe that was as 
sincerely attached to me as it was 
possible for him to be to one of 
whom, in ae, Save * 2 ymetimes 
saw so much, he knew so little. Be 
this as it may, circumstances, in- 
volving family considerations of pro- 
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perty, over which we neither of us 
had any control, prevented our mar- 
riage. It was, therefore, perhaps 
fortunate for both of us that the strict- 
ness of the conventions which so 
encompassed us that neither of us 
thought of breaking away from them, 
had precluded the possibility of our 
discovering a fund of sympathy and 
sentiment for ourselves, and being 
made wretched by the fact of our 
long and ultimately - frustrated en- 
gagement.” 

In making the foregoing quota- 
tion, we have given place to the love 
affairs of the author of “ Recollec- 
tions.” We go back in the order of 
time to mention a last-century joke 
in a city of which the world has 
lately heard something. 

“The regiment of Bassigny was 
at that time (about 1774) quartered 
at Metz. Many practical jokes were 
played by the officers there, not only 
on the inhabitants, but on each 
other. For example :—All the young 
officers on their arrival there deter- 
mined to astonish the people of the 
town, by pretending to bring the last 
Paris fashion, and wore large scarlet 
plumes in their hats when they were 
not in uniform, To their great 
amusement, they found that all the 
young men of the place mounted 
scarlet plumes as like theirs as pos- 
sible ; of course, after that, the 
officers never wore them again, and 
the young men soon perceived that 
it was only a deception which had 
been practised upon them.” 

Lady Clementine accompanied 
her family in a visit which they paid 
to this country, and from the sketches 
and anecdotes which she retails as 
illustrative of the state of society in 
Edinburgh and London in the early 
years of the present century, we cull 
the following racy yet pathetic ex- 
ample :— 

“ Anything rather than ideal was 
the mode of English ladies’ dress in 
those days (1814), especially when 
it was surmounted, as usual then on 
gtand occasions at court, by three 
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large white feathers—a ‘Prince of 
Wales’s plume ’—which rose above 
the head of the fair wearer to the 
height of at least half-a-yard. No 
wonder that George III., beholding 
these plumes waving before him 
when he opened parliament just at 
the time when his reason began to 
totter, addressed himself to ‘ My 
Lords and Peacocks !’” 

“The following is a portrait of a 
lady,” to adopt the words of the 
Atheneum, “of whom it was no 
scandal to say that she was better 
known than trusted, but, neverthe- 
less, very much regarded by her 
friends. She was the lady who, at 
a charity sermon, borrowed a so- 
vereign of Sydney Smith, which she 
did not put into the plate, but into 
her pocket ; and she never paid it 
back to the lender.” Of this chari- 
table personage, Lady Clementina 
Davies writes :—‘‘ Lady Cork was 
a most remarkable person, very little, 
and at the time [ now mention 
nearly ninety years old. She used 
to dress entirely in white, and always 
wore a white crape cottage bonnet, 
and a white satin shawl, trimmed 
with the finest point lace. She was 
never seen witha cap ; and although 
so old, her complexion, which was 
really white and pink, not put on, 
‘but her own natural colour, was 
most beautiful. At dinner she never 
drank anything but barley-water. 
She had often been at the Court of 
France during the reign of Marie 
Antoinette, and had frequently met 
my father there. She said she had 
never forgotten what the old Prin- 
cesse de Joinville told her, that / 
propreté was the beauty of old age, 
and therefore always wore white. 
She used to give great routs ; and as 
people met everybody there, her 
rooms were always well filled. This 
little old lady either had a dinner- 
party, a rout, or else went out, every 
night of her life. On one occasion, 
when we went to a large dinner- 
party at her house, she said to my 
husband, ‘ Don’t be jealous, I have 
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invited a very old friend of your 
wife ; and when I told him I should 
invite her, he was perfectly delighted 
at the prospect of meeting her again 
after so many years. Now,’ she said, 
turning to me, ‘do you guess who it 
is?’ And to my husband she added, 
‘He was a great admirer of hers 
when very young.’ I was trying to 
guess who it could be, when dinner 
was announced, and Lady Cork 
seemed very much annoyed and sur- 
prised that some person she expected 
had not come. We all sat down to 
dinner, and in a short time a note 
was brought to her. After reading 
it, she laughed, and sent it round to 
me. It was as follows :—‘ My dear 
Lady Cork,—I cannot express my 
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regret that it is quite out of my 
power to dine with you. And you 
will pity me when you hear that I 
am in bed. A blackguard creditor 
has had everything I possess taken 
from me. The only thing he has 
left me is a cast of one of Vestris’s 
legs. I must remain in bed till my 
lawyer comes, as I have not a coat 
to puton. This is the reason, dear 
Lady Cork, I cannot dine with you.’ 
We laughed very much, and as every- 
body wished to know the joke, Lady 
Cork told them, and the explanation 
of the cause of Lord Fife’s failure to 
keep his appointment, made the din- 
ner much more lively than if he had 
come,” 
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CHAPTER III. 


HOME FROM COLLEGE, 


Amonc the fast youths—and they 
were not a few—who were being 
educated at Glasgow University, the 
fastest and cleverest in anything evil 
was Hugh Lacy. All his fellows 
acknowledged this, and proved the 
truth and sincerity of their acknow- 
ledgment by imitating him. He 
wore his collars @ da Byron, every 
member of the fast set did the same ; 
he frequented the theatre as far as 
possible, his fellows did the same; 
he spoke of his conquests among 
the girls of the establishment, every 
foolish fellow who looked to him as 
leader also made boast of some con- 
quest, even if it were only of some 
poor girl who reeled and tossed her 
legs and arms nightly before the 
footlights for ten shillings a week. 
To the authorities of the university 
he was always respectful; his fol- 
lowers imitating his example spoke 
of his respectfulness to the dons as 
clever acting, which they wished to 
rival; he proved himself a rank 
hypocrite, and hypocrites became 
the fashion. At last, as the crown 
of his career, it began to be whis- 
pered of him that he had married an 
actress at the theatre—married her 
of course with the intent of doing 
the grand villain, by throwing her 
over when it suited his purpose or 
inclination soto do. A sudden epi- 
demic of marrying immediately laid 
hold of Lacy’s friends, and for once 
some good resulted from their imita- 
tion of him—many of them being 
such bunglers in the art of falsely 
tying the connubial knot that it 
slipped tight over their necks and 
they were held fast. 


1 


At the very moment when young 
Lacy was in the full flush of this last 
great triumph of his, he received an 
imperative order from his father to 
return home. Something in the 
tone of the letter led him to suspect 
that his rash doings had been dis- 
covered, and that the letter to his 
tutor which he held in his hand con- 
tained a number of questions of an 
unpleasant kind, which, if answered 
as truth would dictate, might result 
in most unpleasant consequences. 
To make matters sure he undid the 
letter, and found his worst suspicions 
confirmed. 

Only one course seemed open to 
him. He sat down and wrote, first 
in his own name, a dutiful letter to 
his father in answer to the one he 
had received ; then, in the tutor’s 
name, a letter which totally denied 
the existence of even the slightest 
foundation for the dark stories which 
had been told to the squire by some 
evil-disposed person. Both answers 
were despatched immediately, and 
then with his own letter in his hand 
he appeared before his tutor. The 
required leave of absence was ob- 
tained, and next day he stepped on 
board the Belfast steamer, where he 
arrived the same evening. The 
night car for Lisburn and Dromore 
was just starting from the post-office 
as he strolled up the street. One 
seat was yet unoccupied, he secured 
it, and a little after midnight they 
reached the hostelry at Dromore, 
where another car was in readiness 
to take on those who were bound 
for Rathfriland. ‘This place was 
reached a little after sunrise, andan 
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hour’s walk brought him to Hill- 
town, and within sight of his father’s 
house. 

As he drew near to the house a 
feeling of uneasiness crept over him. 
The stillness of the scene, the perfect 
peacefulness of the cool summer 
morning, weighed heavily upon him. 
The heaven and the earth seemed so 
pure that he wished it were night. 
The open eye of the early day seemed 
to look into his heart and pry out its 
blackest secrets. 

In this mood he sat down on the 
stile, from which a path led round 
by the kitchen garden to the 
servant’s entrance. He turned his 
back upon the house, and resting 
his elbows on his knees, bowed his 
head into his hands, and soon was 
immersed in thought. These were 
evidently of no pleasant nature, for 
his face beneath the shelter of his 
hands worked evilly, and low curses 
escaped him now and then. 

“ Bah, he’s brought me home to 
marry that girl Nora,” he muttered, 
between his teeth. “I’d as soon 
marry Sally the milkmaid if left to 
my own choice, But I suppose it 
must be done. She’s got money, 
and money is what the squire and 
his son both want. Oh, yes, it must 
be done.” 

He was silent a moment or two, 
then continued in the same low, 
bitter tone. 

* But what'll she say—what’ll 
Marie say if she comes to hear of it ? 
But how is she to hear of it? and 
even if she does, what can she do? 
Kick up a bother, no more. And 
when I get hold of some of O’Brien’s 
cash I can buy her off. But I wonder 
now who gave the old man the hint 
that I was thick with the actress? 
Who ?” 

“By heavens I have it!” he ex- 
claimed, in a quick, fierce tone, after 
afew moments silent thought. “It’s 
been that fellow Harland, the do- 
minie—a fellow I always hated, a 
fellow that’s fond of Nora O’Brien 
as sure I am of her money. He’s 
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the man, and I shall pay him out 
for it never fear.” 

He rose to his feet and looked in 
the direction of the village, shaking 
his hand threateningly towards the 
place where Harland’s cottage lay. 
Next moment he started quickly, 
and looked round towards the house, 
A footstep sounded on the path—a 
footstep he recognised, and would 
have fled from, but that it was too 
late. Making a virtue of necessity, 
he leaped over the stile, and ad- 
vanced to meet the oncomer—his 
father. 

As father and son are approach- 
ing each other, it may be as well to 
say something of their outward ap- 
pearance. 

The father—Squire Lacy—was 
one of these men becoming, alas, 
fewer and fewer every day, and 
destined to die out altogether before 
the march of “ improvement” and 
civilisation ”"—modern names for the 
destruction of what is old, merely 
because it exists, and the spread of 
the peculiar commercial morality of 
the later half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In fact, the old man was a 
gentleman. In his bearing and walk 
he looked as if he had once served 
in the army. He held his head 
erect, walked firmly, and when he 
spoke to any one he looked in the 
face of his vis-a-vis honestly, and not 
to one side or other ; or, as it were, 
through him to something beyond. 
His high forehead looked all the 
higher because of the thinness, if not 
total absence, of hair from it to the 
crown of his head. His hair had 
once ‘been dark, but what was left 
of it was now white as snow; his 
chin was close shaven, but on his 
upper lip he grew a moustache, dark 
and silky, which added to, if indeed 
it was not the chief cause of, his 
military appearance. 

Hugh Lacy was a contrast to his 
father. He was soft and graceful in 
his movements—as a panther might 
be. His hair was fair; his eyes a 
cold, cruel blue ; his nose was rather 
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long and contracted at the nostrils ; 
his lips were cruelly thin, and yet so 
formed as that sensuality was read 
in their every movement : his fore- 
head was high and narrow. On his 
upper lip he wore, like his father, a 
light, downy moustache. 

“Ah!” said the father, with a 
pleased look, as he recognised his 
son, “I am glad to see you here so 
soon, Hugh.” 

“Your letter led me to believe 
that you wished me to make haste, 
and of course I did so,” replied 
Hugh, as he held out his hand to 
the squire for his usual welcome. 

But the squire did not, or would 
not, notice his son’s outstretched 
hand. 

“ Yes,” he said, while the thought- 
fulness on his face deepened, and 
the pleasure which his son’s sudden 
and early appearance caused dis- 
appeared altogether, “I did wish 
you to make haste, for a very im- 
portant matter is waiting a word 
from you. Has your tutor given you 
any hint of the matter ?” 

“No, sir, he has not,” replied 
Hugh. “And I confess | was rather 
astonished at his readiness to grant 
me leave of absence. But what is 
this you wish to speak to me 
about ?” 

Young Lacy looked up in his 
father’s face as coolly and as inno- 
cently as if he had not the slightest 
idea of the reasons which caused his 
presence to be desired, or as if he 
was perfectly innocent and utterly 
oblivious of the charges he knew 
were about to be brought against 
him. 

“T will tell you presently,” re- 
plied the squire, upon whom his 
sson’s innocent look, as well as his 
own fatherly love for his child, had 
begun to exercise a mollifying effect. 
** You have travelled all night, and 
must be both tired and hungry. Let 
us go in and see if any breakfast can 
be had ;” and he pulled his son’s 
arm within his own and turned to- 
wards the house. 
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“ Ah,” thought the young fellow,” 
this looks better than L had expected. 
I must keep up the innocent look if 
I am to carry the thing through at 
all well.” 

Though ‘only a little after seven 
o’clock, the servants had been out 
of bed over an hour, and breakfast 
was already waiting the squire on his 
return from his usual morning walk, 
cut short this time by the meeting 
with his son. 

In half an hour breakfast was 
despatched, and young Lacy, in- 
wardly full of fears, but outwardly 
calm and innocent as a babe, waited 
to hear what his father had to say. 

He was not kept long in suspense. 
Rising from the table, the old man 
led the way to a room which he 


called his library. Here he reckoned | 


up his farming accounts; here he 
read and wrote whenever he had 
either to do; here he pored over old 
letters and things of bygone days; 
and here, over the fireplace, hung 
the portrait of his dead wife. In 
this room were laid down the laws 
of the establishment, in it correction 
was administered to those who 
needed correction, and _ rewards 
granted to those who had tleserved 
reward. 

By the time they had reached this 
room the old man’s face had acquired 
its judicial aspect; and when he 
seated himself in his chair, the son 
felt as if he were in the presence of 
a judge from whom he might expect 
little mercy. At the same time, he 
knew well the tender places in his 
father’s heart—he knew well that the 
appearance of dutifulness softened 
him more than a thousand denials or 
promises, and he accordingly re- 
mained dutifully standing. 

“ You may sit down, Hugh,” said 
the squire, when, after a moment’s 
thought, he looked up and saw his 
son still standing. 

Hugh took the seat opposite to 
his father, and still dutiful, waited 
silently for what might next arise. 

“T have been thinking that it is 
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nearly time you were married, Hugh,” 
said the squire, with eyes fixed on 
the floor. “ What do you say ?” 

“Oh, I have not thought of it yet 
at all,” replied Hugh. “But I’m 
afraid I’m too young ; and, besides, 
I have not yet taken my degree.” 

“Oh, hang your degree!” cried 
the squire. “I didn’t send you to 
college to make a schoolmaster or a 
farmer of you: I sent you there to 
learn how to be a gentleman. And 
if what I’ve heard is true, you might 
stay at college all your life and not 
take the degree. 

“Father, father! who has been 
slandering me to you?” cried Hugh, 
in a pained voice. 

The squire looked his son full and 
searchingly in the face, and while 
doing so kept silence. The son 
stood the test admirably. He had 
been schooled too long in deceit to 
break down under his father’s glance. 
College had at least taught him how 
to keep his face calm and innocent- 
looking, while his heart was full of 


turbulent fears and guilty memories. 
“ Well, well,” murmured the squire 


after a while, “this is neither here 
mor there. You don’t wanta degree 
to teach you how to farm Glenmore. 
But you do want a wife to help you, 
and I’ve been looking out for one 
for you.” 

“Father, dear, surely there is 
plenty of time. There is no need 
that I should marry for years. Iam 
so young.” 

“Ts that your only objection ?” 

Young Lacy was prepared for 
this, or even more direct questions, 
and it did not stagger him in the 
least. 

“ [ have no other objection that I 
am aware of.” 

“Then that is 
against my wish?” 

“Of course not, father. If you 
strongly desire it I am ready to obey 
you ; but I must first find some one 
who consents to be my wife.” 

“T have already provided for 
that,” replied the squire. “ What 
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do you say to Nora O’Brien? Her 
father is rich—he will pay down a 
thousand pounds on the day of the 
wedding ; and the girl herself is good- 
looking, and will make a good wife.” 

“T have no objections, father, if 
she has none.” 

“You are ready to make her your 


-wife in a week’s time ?” 


“Yes, father, if it be your wish.” 

After this there was silence for a 
few moments. The squire’s face 
grew pale as death, and he gazed on 
his son with a wild, 
which was not unming!led with shame. 
Presently fierce anger and contempt 
flashed from his eyes, and dashed 
away all other feelings. 

‘Oh, wretch ! wretch !” he cried, 
“how have you become so hardened 
in crime? To hide one sin from 
me you are ready to commit a 
greater—to make me be! you 
dutiful you would sacrifice a girl as 
pure as ever God gave breath to. 
Coward and hypocrite, can you be 
indeed my son? Canit be that you 
are indeed a Lacy r 

At first in his anger the 
rose from his chair, gras 
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old man 
ped the edge 
of the table to steady himself, and 
leaned across it towards his son. 
Now he shivered as if with disgust 
at his nearness to cowardice and 
dishonour, and, dropping back from 
the table, sank in ‘his chair and 
buried his face in his hands. 

Young Lacy shrank back a mo- 
ment or two in guilty fear ; but pre- 
sently he rose, one moving round 
the end of the tabl , laid his hand 
upon one of his father’ 

‘“* Oh, father!” he cried, “ surely 
you do not know what you have 
said—surely you ho en’t listened to 
some slanderer who wishes to ruin 
me ?” 

The squire drew his hand away 
quickly from his son’s touch, and 
starting quickly to his feet, stepped 
back as if fearing further contamina- 
tion. 

“T have listened to a story con- 
cerning you,” replied the squire, 
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slowly ; “ but he who told it me is no 
slanderer, and if it be not true it is 
no lie of his. Answer me truly—Is 
there no obstacle to your marriage 
with Nora O’Brien except that of 
your youth ?” 

“None, father—none, on my 
soul ! except it be indifference.” 

“ Oh, my son, take care what you 
say !” cried the squire, with a kind of 
terror at his son’s bold denial, mixed 
with a dim glimmer of belief in that 
same denial. “I had rather you 
dropped dead at my feet than that 
you should lie to me.” 

“Father, I am a Lacy!” cried the 
son; in heroic manner. ‘“ Let me 
know what it is you have against 
me—let me know what is this 
terrible thing which makes you so 
bitter to me?” 

“Well, you have a right to know 
before I condemn you,” replied the 
squire, as he drew nearer to his son. 
“T have heard that you have made 
love to—aye, have married—a—a — 
woman who is an actress. Is this 
true? Stay, do not answer me at 
once. Think first of the gulf of dis- 
grace and shame which lies ever in 
the path of those who depart from 
the truth.” 

“Father, I will answer you at once,” 
cried the son. “No actress, no 
woman of any kind, can claim me 
as husband.” 

“You have given your promise to 
no one ?” 

“To no one.” 

“ Give me your hand, and look me 
in the face, and say that again.” 

Young Lacy did as desired. He 
grasped his father’s hand, looked 
boldly into his eyes, and repeated 
the lie with more emphasis than if it 
had been the truth. 

The old man dropped his son’s 
hand and sighed. He was not quite 
satisfied yet—what more could he 
ask? ‘The son knew this, and waited 
for further questions. 

But luck sided with him. Just at 
the moment his father’s lips were 
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framing some test question, a knock 
came to the door, and a servant 
handed in the letters just arrived by 
the morning’s post. 

“ A letter from Glasgow from your 
tutor !” cried the squire, as he 
snatched with nervous fingers the 
letter lying on the top of the heap, 
‘* Let us see what he says in answer 
to my questions. I hope his answers 
may agree with yours.” 

Trembling in every limb, as if the 
letter contained for him a sentence 
of life or death, the squire tore it 
open and devoured its contents. 

A look of deep joy gradually over- 
spread his face as he read, and at 
last when he finished he turned to 
his son and clasped him in his arms. 

“You have spoken the truth, my 
son—you have spoken the truth,” he 
cried, exultingly. “ There is but one 
thing more for you to do—marry 
Nora O’Brien at once, and set the 
seal of condemnation upon the false- 
hoods of your enemies.” 

“T will do that in a week, in a 
day—now, if you wish it, father,” 
replied the son. “But tell me— 
who is it that has set you to doubt 
me?” 

“ Ah,” said the squire, growing 
suddenly calm again, “I cannot tell 
you now, though I hope to do so 
before long. My informant is an 
honest man, and would not lie. Still, 
I do not feel inclined to tell you 
without permission. But there, think 
no more of the matter now. Let us 
instead make ready for disproving it 
at once.” 

“As you wish, father—as you 
wish,” replied the son. ; 

“T will go this very moment and 
see O’Brien,” replied the squire, as 
he gave his son’s hand an extra 
shake, then turned to leave the 
room. “I will settle the matterand 
put his mind at rest.” 

And he hurried to the yard at the 
rear of the mansion, ordered out his 
gig, and proceeded at once to the 
house of Nora’s father. 
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As the squire drove through the 
village he beheld the schoolmaster 
crossing the square, and signed to 
him to come near. 

“Ah, Mr. Harland, I have good 
news for you !—good news for you !” 
he cried, as the dominie and he shook 
hands. ‘ Myson has arrived, and 
that story which was told you is 
untrue.” 

“Tam glad to hear it—very glad 
indeed,” replied the schoolmaster, 
with a slight accent of pain in his 
voice. “‘ But—pardon my question 
—what proofs did he give you that 
it was untrue ?” 

“His own word of honour, his 
willingness to accept Nora’s hand 
at once, and, above all, his tutor’s 
assurance.” 

“Tn writing ?” 

“Yes, in writing. Here it is— 
you can see for yourself,” and he 
handed the letter to the school- 
master. 

Harland read the letter through 
from end to end twice, then handed 
it back to the squire. The denial 
was so clear that he was ashamed of 
his scepticism, if not of the hand he 
had had in creating evil and un- 
founded suspicions in a father’s mind 
against an only son. 

“Tam heartily glad of this, Squire 
Lacy,’ he cried, with emphasis. 
‘Then with pain in his voice: “ But 
{ am as heartily sorry that ever I 
told you the tale. My excuse, how- 
ever, is that I conceived it my duty 
to do so.” 

“And you were quite right, Mr. 
Harland, quite right. It is better 
that I should know and clear up the 


story before any marriage should 


take place. I am obliged to you 
rather than annoyed for what you 
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have done. Good morning.” He 
grasped the dominie’s hand, shook 
it warmly, then touched his horse 
and trotted off. 

The dominie looked after him with 
a bewildered look for 2 moment or 
two, and then crossed the square, 
entered the school-house, and sitting 
down at his desk, buried his face in 
his hand. 

He was bitterly, angry with him- 
self for having played the part of story- 
teller. What was to be done now? 
How wipe away from his conscience 
the stain which he felt had fallen 
upon it ? 

Only by being generous, only by 
assisting his rival, could it be done. 
And that rival had now proved him- 
self honest and true, he would as- 
suredly make Nora a good husband, 
and Nora, after all, had no insuper- 
able objection to him. He was well- 
looking and engaging in manner, and 
in his presence, if matters were pro- 
perly prepared beforehand, her weak 
objections would vanish. Who was 
he, a poor dominie—short of sight, 
awkward of movement, and generally 
unlovely in woman’s eyes—that he 
should step between two people so 
well fitted for each other ?” 

He opened his desk, took from it 
pen, ink, and paper, and began to 
write. ‘The letter which he wrote 
was for Nora; and presently, as the 
words appeared before him in which 
he advised her to look favourably 
on the young squire, in which he 
assured her that the objections which 
he believed true a day or two ago 
had proved false, he stopped and 
drew a short, sharp breath, as ifa 
sword had pierced him. His face 
grew white with pain, but he set his. 
teeth, and wrote on resolutely, giving 
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her kind, brotherly advice, and urging 
young Lacy’s claims with all the elo- 
quence in his power. 

His words were such that had she 
felt any dim preference for himself 
they must have dispelled it; and all 
his deep interest in her seemed only 
that of a kind teacher for his pupil, 
or at most of a thoughtful brother for 
his sister. 

In a hurried manner, as if he 
feared his own resolution, he folded 
up the letter, then with nervous, 
eager steps carried it himself to the 
post-office, and dropped it into the 
box. He drew a deep breath, as of 
a swimmer after the first plunge, then 
hurried back to his school and his 
desk. On this he bowed his head, 
and here he sat until the cheery 
voices of his children as they began 
to arrive wakened him from his 
reverie. 

Towards evening the rural mes- 
senger carrying the post reached 
John O’Brien’s, and much to Nora’s 
surprise presented a letter for her. 
Her father was present when she 
received and opened it ; but before 
she had read it more than _ half 
through her face grew very pale, she 
crumpled it up in her hands, and 
hurried off with it to her own room. 

Here she spread out the letter 
again on the table before her, and 
gazed at it a while reproachfully ; 
then she caught it up sharply, and 
read it through as if in a hurry to 
get rid of the pain its reading was 
sure to cause her. 

After she had read it through she 
held it in her hand and gazed at it 
for a moment or two as if it were a 
living thing, then lifted her eyes, and 
with woe-begone face looked away 
into nothingness. 

At last, with a low cry, she laid 
her head on the table and burst into 
tears. 

For some time she continued thus 
—her frame heaving with low, half- 
suppressed sobs, her hands clasped 
tightly across her forehead, and her 
eyes hot and blistered with bitter tears. 
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“ Ah,” she murmured, after a 
while, “it was a pleasant dream— 
too pleasant to be true. God help 
me to forget it.” 

She rose slowly to her feet, went 
and washed away the tears from her 
face, then sat down again, and lean- 
ing her head upon her hands, looked 
out upon the glorious sunset as if it 
were the last she was destined ever 
to behold. 

“ Ah,” she thought, “ never again 
shall I see the sun rise or set with 
the same light heart as of old— 
never again shall it have for me the 
same] beauty it has had. With the 
vanishing of this glorious sunset 
vanishes away all my dreams, my 
hopes, my happy pictures, and dark- 
ness drops down upon all;” and 
tears came into her eyes again, and 
her heart swelled with pain as she 
pictured her own pitiful state. 

After this she sat, and in a dazed 
state watched the sunset glow fade 
away. She neither thought nor 
spoke, but sat in a state of mental 
unconsciousness, feeling only a dull 
pain and a heavy weight of evil 
weighing upon her. — 

In time the last tint of gold died 
out of the sky, and as if this was a 
signal for her to come to life, she 
rose to her feet again, pressed the 
letter to her lips, and kissed it pas 
sionately. Then she thrust it in her 
bosom, smoothed her hair, composed 
her.face, and returned to her father. 

While Nora was passing through 
this ordeal, James Harland was suf- 
fering from thoughts even more 
bitter. Not only was his heart sore 
at the idea of Nora marrying Hugh 
Lacy, but his mind misgave him that 
he had been too hasty in accepting 
the old squire’s words as truths, or 
at least too hasty in advising Nora 
to act as if they were truths. 

After more thought this doubt be- 
came a certainty, and he bitterly 
reproached himself for his hot haste 
—haste which might result in making 
her unhappy for life. 

At last a sudden thought struck 
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him. Why take the squire’s words 
as true? why believe good or bad of 
Hugh Lacy until he had definite 
proof? If he believed good of him 
might not Nora’s peace be en- 
dangered ? if evil might he not be 
doing him a wrong? Glasgow was 
not far away—he would go and 
learn the truth for himself. 

No sooner was this resolution 
come to than he hurried home, after 
closing his school, and informed the 
children that they should have the 
remainder of the week as holidays. 

His mother approved the decision 
he had come to, and next morning 
by the early cars he started for Bel- 
fast. From Belfast he crossed over 
by steamer to Glasgow, and there, 
after some trouble, managed to dis- 
cover Hugh Lacy’s tutor. 

On the third day he was expected 
home again ; but the third day came 
and he came not. A week passed, 
and he was still absent and unheard 
of. The tenth day arrived, and still 
there was neither word nor sign. 

Nora heard of his absence, and 
interpreted it in her own way. 

“ He will not return,” she thought, 
“until he hears that I have followed 
his advice.” 

Meanwhile, the squire and Nora’s 
father were both busy. ‘The squire, 
hard pressed by his necessities, 
which the one thousand pounds 
forming Nora’s fortune would put 
straight, urged on the marriage which 
was settled to take place, Her 
father, full of fears, was no way in- 
clined to delay. She herself, much 
to their astonishment, offered no 
objection to anything they might 
arrange. Young Lacy felt that the 
sooner the thing was over, and he 
could return to Glasgow, the better, 
as he might then be able to ward off 
discovery. 

Therefore, on the tenth day after 
James Harland’s disappearance, the 
church at Hilltown was thronged 
with women and children eager to 
catch a glimpse of Nora in her bridal 
attray, and full of talk as to the 
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carriage and good looks of the bride- 
groom. 

It was a long while after the 
opening of the church ere Nora 
appeared ; and when she did, a pang 
of doubt and sorrow for her her 
passed through the heart of those of 
the gazers who saw her pale, set 
face, and moveless, almost despair- 
ing, eyes. 

But none of those most concerned 
in the marriage noticed her piteous 
looks, and the marriage proceeded. 

Parson Payne, after unctuously 
performing the ceremony, in his 
heavy frisking manner claimed to 
kiss the bride, and had the claim 
allowed, much to her disgust. Then 
after being treated to a great deal of 
the usual cheering, and having many 
blessings showered down upon her 
head, Nora and her lord and master 
entered a carriage which was waiting 
for them, and drove off to spend the 
honeymoon at the nearest watering 
place—Warrenpoint. 

At first young Lacy strove to be 
gay and cheerful with his bride ; 
but, as her sadness of demeanour in- 
creased rather than diminished under 
the treatment, he gradually grew 
more and more silent, until at last, 
as they neared their destination, 
utter silence had fallen upon them. 

In this silence man and wife both 
busied themselves with thoughts of 
anything but a pleasant kind. 

Nora had begun to question the 
wisdom, the honesty, indeed, even 
the morality, of what she had done. 
A dull, heavy pain weighed on her 
heart, and a strange dread of coming 
evil, of future misery, made her feel 
coldly sick; and in all, strange* to 
say, the memory of James Harland’s 
pale face obtruded itself. 

On his side Lacy’s thoughts were 
no less unpleasant. Conscience had 
already begun its work. His evil 
deeds, crowned by the one fearful 
wrong which he had just brought to 
her who sat before him, and whom, 
while in the very act of wronging 
her, he had sworn to love and to 
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cherish, stared him in the face as 
they had never done before. A 
strange nervousness laid hold of him, 
a shrinking away from being seen by 
any of the passers-by, and an utter 
impossibility to meet the eyes of his 
bride. He would be glad when the 
hotel was reached, and the eyes of 
the people removed from him. 

A few minutes and it would be as 
he wished. He leaned forward and 
looked towards the town. They 
were just about to enter it. 

“The Lord be thanked!” he mut- 
tered. “I’m glad we'll soon be 
there, for I’m sick of this ;” and with 
a sigh of relief he was about to sink 
back on his seat, when a car turned 
into the roadway from a side street 
and advanced towards them. 

A strange influence held his eyes 
riveted on the vehicle and on those 
who sat upon it. He would not 
draw back and hide his head, though 
he would have given worlds to be 
able to do so. Still asa statue, and 
with eyes set in terror, he waited 
while the car drew near. 

However, in another moment he 
had ocular as well as sympathetic 
proof of the danger that menaced 
him. 

The car with its ‘four occupants 
drew near, and slowed somewhat’so 
as to pass without danger. Then 
three of the faces on it turned sharp 
upon him, and he recognised the 
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three people in all the world whom 
now he hated most. . 

The three faces were those of the 
schoolmaster, James Harland, of his 
tutor, and of a woman. Harland 
and the woman leaped to their feet 
as they caught sight of Nora in her 
bridal array. As the carriage drove 
on Harland uttered a low cry, and 
sank back on his seat. The woman 
grasped the reins out of the hands of 
the driver, and the car swung round 
and followed the carriage. 

Lacy, sick at heart, fell back into 
his seat for a moment, then he 
leaned forward again and looked out. 

The terrible car and its occupants 
were coming on behind. Nora was 
laying her hand upon his arm, ask- 
ing in an eager voice as to whether 
or not that was James Harland who 
had just passed ? 

“T—a—a—I don’t know,” he 
muttered, in a thick, hoarse voice, 
as with pale, fearful face he sank 
back on his seat once more, and 
waited for the thunderbolt which he 
felt was about to fall and crush him. 

But presently, when the hotel was 
reached, and he looked round, the 
car had disappeared. No criminal 
on the drop could have felt more 
thankful for an hour’s reprieve than 
he did at this. 

He leaped lightly to the ground, 
lifted out Nora, and hurried with 
her into the hotel. 4, 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BEGINNING OF SORROWS. 


In obedience to their first and 
unanimous impulse, the three people 
had, on recognising Lacy, caused their 
car to be turned back and to follow 
him, as we have seen ; but, on second 
thoughts, a divergence of opinion 
displayed itself. ‘The tutor, a well- 
intentioned and honest, but morally 
weak man, soon discovered that he 
had no excuse for following Hugh 


Lacy without first seeing his father. 
The woman who accompanied them, 
though first to turn and follow him, 
was not long ere she changed her 
mind—why she could not or would 
not say. James Harland, left alone, 
scarce knew what to do. Should he 


intrude himself upon the newly-mar- 
ried pair, and lay bare the hideous 
skeleton which, unknown to Nora, 
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sat beside them ? or should he follow 
the tutor to Hilltown and call upon 
Squire Lacy? Hecould not decide. 
Fully expecting to reach home again 
before Nora should be forced or 
wheedled into the hateful marriage, 
his finding her already married—as 
he felt she must be to be sitting at 
Lacy’s side as he had seen her—com- 
pletely confounded him. So while 
he sought the best course to pursue, 
he wandered out of the village, and 
along the road which by the seaside 
led to Rosstrevor. 

While he was doing this, the 
woman, to find whom so many pre- 
cious days had been wasted, had be- 
taken herself to the pavement oppo- 
site the hotel in which Lacy and 
Nora had taken rooms. Up and 
down this pavement she walked until 
people began to take notice of her 
and to point ather. ‘Then, when she 
saw this, she flushed up angrily, and 
was about to cross over and enter the 
hotel. But just as she was about 
to do this, she raised her eyes and 
met Hugh Lacy’s face, full of agony, 
gazing down on her from an upper 
window. She signed to him, then 
turned and walked away towards the 
beach at the east of the town. 

After she had disappeared, Lacy 
dropped back on a seat and buried 
his face in his hands. While in this 
position Nora, who liad been donning 
shawl and bonnet preparatory to a 
walk, entered and caught sight of his 
sorrowful figure. 

A pang of pity shot through her 
heart, and she blamed herself as the 
cause of his sorrow. 

‘“‘He is troubled because I have 
been so cold to him,” she thought ; 
“but I will not revenge on him my 
father’s fault. He is my husband ; 
I have sworn to love him, and I 
will.” 

She advanced softly towards him 
and threw her arms about his neck. 

“ What is vexing you, Hugh?” she 
asked, in a soft voice. “ Are you 
angry with me?” 

He started and looked up at her 
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for a moment in a frightened manner. 
Then seeing the sudden and unex- 
pected change to kindliness which 
had come over her, he drew her 
closer towards him and kissed her. 

“Don’t think of me, dear,” he 
muttered. “I was slightly vexed at 
your coldness, it is true; but now 
that is all gone.” 

“Never to return,” she said; 
“ for I will not give you cause. But 
are you not going out, as you said ?” 

The face of the woman who had 
signed to him a little while ago rose 
before his eyes, and a shadow of 
pain or of fear passed over his face. 

“What,” thought he, “ if she meet 
us in the street and disclose the hor- 
rible secret?” He writhed inwardly 
in agony at the thought, and was 
about to make some excuse for not 
going out when the same fear took 
another form. “But if she come 
here it would be even worse,” he 
thought. Ifshe should attempt to 
speak to us in the street I will act 
towards her if she were mad. Yes, 
I must go out.” 

So he rose to his feet, put his arm 
round Nora tenderly and playfully, 
and kissed her again. 

“Come, I am ready to go with 
you anywhere,” he whispered, as he 
drew her arm within his and moved 
towards the door. 

Her soft hand pressed his arm, 
and a thrill akin to love passed 
through his frame. Then they passed 
out, and down the wide stairs arm- 
in-arm. 

When they had reached the street 
he wished to turn to the right, and 
so gain some of the quiet country 
lanes. But Nora had set her heart 
upon a walk by the beach; and, 
after a weak attempt to change her 
purpose, they turned down by the 
beach— along the way already taken 
by James Harland and the strange 
woman. 

When they passed out of the 
street, and entered upon the road by 
the beach, it was a lovely night. 
High up in the south-east, over the 
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Carlingford and O’Meath hills, hung 
a glorious moon, The hills on the 
north of the lough, dark and sombre, 
were here and there tipped with 
silver, while the lough itself danced 
and shimmered to the moon’s beams 
with every motion of the gentle 
breeze. Far away to the east, be- 
yond the narrow neck of the lough, 
lay the open sea, dotted all over with 
sails, while the lough itself bore on 
its face, here and there, little specks 
of pleasure-boats, looking like the 
patches placed on the face of a demoi- 
selle of old to heighten the charm of 
her beauty. 

“ Now,” said Nora, as they stood 
on the road by the beach, and after 
they had gazed at the glories of earth 
and sky, and a pain began to thrill 
her heart as she felt the inscrutable 
loveliness of the scene—“ Now let 
us take the Rosstrevor Road. It is 
too bright and lovely here. I feel 
sorrowful, as if unworthy that I should 
look on beauty so pure; or, as if 


having looked upon it, death and 


separation for ever from it were to 
be my award.” 

He looked down at her with 
astonishment. The vein of poetry 
in her nature was altogether new to 
him. It was almost new to _ her- 
self, for presently she started as if 
caught in a guilty act, and laughed 
a low, uneasy laugh, as if ashamed 
of what she had said. Then her 
eyes Crooped, and they walked on 
in silence until well cleared of the 
town. 

In half-an-nour’s time they found 
themselves under the shade of the 
thick branching trees, which bound 
the road on either side as it draws 
near to Rosstrevor, and Lacy began 
to breath freely. Out in the open 
light of the bright sky he felt restless 
and uneasy, as if it were a clear 
eye gazing down intohis soul. Also, 
in that bright light he and Nora 
would be easily seen by the eyes of 
the strange woman, if she were any- 
where near. 

In keeping with the change in his 
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mood, he pressed her arm warmly, 
and presently stooped down and 
kissed her face, made more than 
lovely in the flickering light which 
trickled through the trees. 

Scarcely had his lips ceased to 
touch her cheeks when a low cry of 
rage sounded close at hand, and the 
woman who had signed to him when 
he looked from the window of the 
hotel passed close by him, pressing 
something into his hand, and casting 
a glance of bitter hatred towards 
Nora, 

Nora clung closer to her husband’s 
arm, and shrank away from the 
woman’s fierce gaze. 

‘*Who is that woman 2?” she asked, 
when the stranger passed a few yards. 
“Her evil look makes my heart 
sink with fear.” 

Lacy did not 
grew black with rage, then white 
with fear; then grasping Nora’s arm 
tighter within his own he hurried on 
quickly, dragging her after him in 
rude fashion. 

At this a wild suspicion gathered 
in Nora’s brain. She looked up in 
her husband’s face and noted tis 
changes. Then she repeated her 
question. 

“Oh, that woman ?” he muttered. 
“ Oh, she is a person who is not 
quite in her right mind, and whom I] 
once used to be kind to now and 
then. She has a mad notion that | 
am indebted to her in some way, 
and if we do not get away from her 
she will trouble us. Let us hurry 
on.” 

And he did hurry on, not waiting 
for her consent, but dragging her 
with him in a wild, strange fashion. 

Presently they were in the village 
of Rosstrevor, and _ looking back 
Lacy beheld the woman coming on 
after them steadily but surely. Nora, 
too, looked back and beheld the 
woman.” 

“‘ What is the meaning of all this ?” 
she cried, excitedly, w hile she stood 
still and refused to be dragged on as 
she had been. “Who is this wo- 


answer, but his face 
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man? and why does she follow us? 
Above all, why fly from her if she be 
only an old pensioner ?” 

Lacy stood before her panting like 
a hunted beast, fear and rage strug- 
gling within him—fear of the woman 
who followed adding to his rage at 
Nora for thwarting him in the least. 

“Come,” he cried, gripping her 
tightly by the wrist, “I will have no 
scenes here in the open street. I 
have told you all I can tell you here ; 
if you wish for more you must learn 
it where there are none to listen and 
none to watch our movements.” 

“Where—where is that ?” gasped 
Nora, who was now being hurried 
along again despite her will. 

“ At the other side of the village 
—anywhere, so it be away from 
listeners or sight-seers.” 

The village of Rosstrevor is not a 
very large one, so in about another 
minute they had passed through, 
and were hurrying along the tree- 
shaded road leading round through 
Clasha Wood to the point of Kill- 
owen. 

“Now,” said Lacy, in a wild, 
broken voice, when they had reached 
a place in the wood about ten 
minutes’ walk from the village, and 
where the shade was blackest— 
“* Now you can question me as much 
as you please.” 

While he spoke the grasp of his 
fingers round her wrist tightened 
cruelly, and even in the dim light 
she could see that his eyes looked at 
her as if they would burn her up. 

“May God protect me from this 
man, whom they have made me 
swear to love and obey!” she cried 
in her heart ; and then, as his grasp 
tightened yet more, she cried out 
aloud, “Let me go-—let me go! 
You are hurting me cruelly !” 

He laughed a fierce, bitter laugh, 
and his grasp relaxed not by a hair's 
breath. 

“IT have got something to tell yoa 
before I let you go,” he muttered, 
in a voice which sounded hollow and 
far away—“ something which you 
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may as well hear now and from me, 
as well as later and from some one 
else. But draw closer here, and do 
not struggle to get away from me, 
for I shall be too strong for you, and 
it may happen that I shall hurt you 
—accidentally,” 

His manner grew stranger and 
wilder every moment, and now Nora 
began to fear not only that he was 
untrue to her, that some hideous 
secret hung about him, but that his 
hands might be turned against her 
to do her bodily hurt. 

“Oh, Hugh! Hugh!” she cried, 
“ what has changed you? what terri- 
ble influence has the face of that 
woman over you that it should make 
you treat me thus? Do you forget 
how short a time it is since we stood 
at the altar together ?” 

“Bah!” he cried. ‘“ What of the 
altar and the mummery of that old 
fool of a parson? Marriage and all 
the rest of it is only a trick to gull 
fools. What is the difference between 
you and I yesterday and to-day ?” 

A sickness seized upon Nora’s 
heart, weakness weighed down all 
her limbs, and her lips could mur- 
mur only a few broken words. 

“We are man and wife now, 
Hugh,” she said, in low, broken 
gasps; we are bound to love and 
cling to each other for life.” 

‘‘ Man and wife—are we?” he cried, 
in a loud vulgar tone. “ Well, if 
you're satisfied that’s nothing to me. 
But what was it we came here for? 
what was it you wanted to know ®” 


“ Nothing ! nothing !” cried Nora, 


wildly. ‘Let me go—back to the 
village—back to my father. For 





Heaven’s sake let me go?” 

“ Why ?” 

“Because you are cruel to me— 
because there is some terrible secret 
in your life which will bring destruc- 
tion upon us. Oh! Hugh Lacy, 
though my father forced me to marry 
you I did so loyally, and I intended 
to be a good and true wife to you. 
But now, when I find you laughing 
at our marriage as a thing to cheat 
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fools, when I find your life over- 
shadowed by some horrible sin—for 
it must be sin which would terrify 
you so—I would be viler than the 
vilest if I did not leave you before— 
before ”—— 

“ Before we were really man and 
wife,” he said, with a sneer. 

“Yes,” replied Nora. “Let me 
go before we are nearer to each 
other than we are now.” 

“ But if I will not let you go?” 

“Then, for the love of Heaven, Iask 
you to speak truth to me,” she cried, 
in a wailing, pleading voice. “ Tell 
me truly, as if your soul depended 
upon it, what is this terrible thing 
which has risen up between us 
within this last hour? What is the 
influence which that strange woman 
has over you? And were your words 
true or false when you swore to love 
me, and me only, a few hours ago ?” 

Lacy put his hand to his head, 
and pressed it tightly as if it pained 
him, or as if his mind wandered. A 
gleam of pity for the fair girl he had 
deceived, and who stood before him 
pleading for truth, shone upon his 
heart for a moment, and a wild 
notion of disowning all he had:said, 
of saying that it was but to try her 
love for him that he spoke as he 
had done, entered his brain for a 
moment. 

But when he gazed upon her, her 
fair face looking up so pitifully into 
his own only maddened him, and a 
murderous desire for her death rose 
in his heart. 

In this crisis of the fate of the two 
so strangely assorted, the sound of 
a footstep drawing near attracted 
his attention. Next moment the 
evil shadow glided close past, stood 
a moment, then turned and advanced 
to where they stood. 

“Ha!” said the woman, as she 
laid her hand upon His arm, “I 
have found you again.” Then turn- 
ing fiercely upon Nora, “ But he has 
not got rid of you yet. Off! be off! 
I am his wife—his true and law- 
fully-wedded wife.” 
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“Oh!” cried Nora, with a bitter 
cry, ‘‘ this is the horrible secret that 
made you so unmanly to me—oh, 
cruel, cruel! You would have taken 
me to your home and made a seem- 
ing wife of me, only to be cast off 
at the last as a worthless weed—oh, 
cruel, cruel! While I lived with you 
and loved you as my husband, I 
should have been in truth an adul- 
teress. Better have killed me than 
this !” 

“And I will kill you where you 
stand, if you do not hold your 
tongue,” cried Lacy, in a low, terrible 
voice—“ if you do not go down on 
your knees this minute, and swear 
to keep this secret until I give you 
leave to speak.” 

He caught her fiercely by the 
arms and pressed her down upon her 
knees. 

“ Aye, kill her—kill her!” hissed 
the strange woman. “TI hate her 
fair face!” and at this she turned 
and hurried away, leaving Lacy and 
Nora alone once more. 

“Oh! let me go—let me go!” 
gasped Nora. “ Oh—God—have— 
mercy—on—my—soul !” 

He grasped her throat in his 
hands, and his fingers sank deeply 
into her tender flesh. The devil had 
hold of him at Jast—the devil’s mes- 
senger had hissed the murderous 
word into his ear, and he would 
obey. 

Grasping her fair throat yet tighter 
in one hand, he seized one of her 
upthrown arms in the other, and led 
by the moaning sea which seemed 
crying for his victim, he dragged her 
along the rough roadway a few 
paces, then turned down by the lane 
which here leads to the water side. 

Presently, with a fierce convulsive 
throe, she struggled to her feet, and, 
his hand loosing its cruel grasp of 
her neck, she burst into a wild, des- 
pairing cry, the while she struggled 
with him as only those struggle for 
dear life can. 

Then ensued a fearful scene. Oh, 
God! how is it to be described? 
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There, in the fairest spot in all Ire- 
land, with the sea as gentle as a 
lamb washing the fair beach a few 
yards away to the right, the awful 
hills lifting up their great heads on 
high to the left, and the mournful, 
beautiful trees swaying to the night 
breeze overhead—there, on that 
spot, a man struggled to slay the 
woman he had sworn to love and to 
cherish a few hours before. And 
she fought with him’while he ran- 
sacked his brain to find a weapon 
which would perfect his evil deed. 

While they struggled, and just as 
another wild cry for help burst from 
her throat, the hurrying footsteps of 
a man sounded on the road near at 
hand. 

“‘ Curse upon it !—curse upon it !” 
cried Lacy, as he wrenched her 
grasp away, flung her from him, and 


MURDER! 





PRESENTLY, while James Harland 
bent over the prostrate form of Nora, 
and attempted first to raise it, then 
to staunch the quickly-flowing stream, 
the strange woman drew near, and 
stooped down until she could see 
that the man who knelt beside the 
fallen girl was not Hugh Lacy ; then 
she fled away again, and, as she 
neared the village, raised the wild 
cry— 

“ Help! help ! murder ! murder !” 

As the cry burst upon the night it 
was taken up by the hills, and echo- 
ed again and again until the whole 
air seemed filled with cries of mur- 
der ; a little, and to this was added 
the noise of hurrying, crowding peo- 
ple flocking into the streets and ask- 
ing each other the meaning of the 
terrible cry. 


No one could tell at first ; but 


after a moment, as the cry arose 
again, it was found to come from the 
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turned and fled down the lane to the 
beach. 

She staggered back, fell upon the 
roadway, and her head striking upon 
a cruel stone, lay quite and still. 

The hurrying footsteps drew near, 
the man stopped a moment, then 
catching sight of her prostrate form, 
advanced and bent over it. Next 
moment from his lips burst a cry, 
not so loud, but: more bitter and 
despairing than any uttered by her 
in her death struggles. 

“Good God!” he cried, “it is 
Nora. Nora, my darling, my love, 
my life, that I would have died to 
save.” Then in a wild and foolish 
fashion his hands wandered about 
her face, and through her hair, and 
dabbled themselves in the red, red 
blood that flowed quickly through it 
and on to the hard ground. 





Whe 


Killowen Road, and thither, headed 
by a couple of policemen, the whole 
of the people hurried. 

When about half-way towards the 
scene of the crime, they met the 
strange woman rushing towards them 
with upthrown hands and streaming 
hair, and crying loudly and fearfully. 

One of the policemen laid hold of 
her and questioned her. For an- 
swer she could only echo her previ- 
ous cry, while she pointed towards 
the spot where the deed had been 
done. 

Her wildness impressed the people 
more than any words could have 
done; and with rage against the 
murderer, added to the feelings 
which before possessed them, they 
rushed forward again. 

Another minute and they came in 
sight of the evil spot; and as the 
people noticed the fact that it was 
a woman that suffered, they raised a 
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fierce, wolfish cry of ‘‘ Death to the 
murderer,” and threw thmeselves 
upon James Harland. 

He leaped to his feet, and catching 
the fierce glare in their eyes, staggered 
back a pace; and then, without a 
moment's thought, turned and fled 
away from them along the way to- 
wards Killowen. 

“Oh!” cried one of the policemen, 
as he and a few of the crowd dashed 
after the fugitive, ‘‘ I saw his face and 
know him well. Good God! I could 
scarce believe it true that he would 
do such a deed as this. But wherever, 
a woman is there is sure to be mis- 
chief.” 

* And I, too, saw his face,” cried 
one of, the men in the crowd; I 
know him well, his name Harland, 
and he teaches a school at Hilltown. 
But who is the woman he has killed?” 

The speaker stopped and bent 
over Nord, and looked long and 
earnestly into her face. At first the 


crimson tide, which had daubed her 
fair cheek, and had already begun to 


clot about her brow, prevented him 
from recognising her ; but when the 
second policeman turned the light of 
his lantern upon it he recognised 
Nora O’Brien. 

“ Good God !” he cried, as he stag- 
gered back and gasped as if for 
breath, “I see it all now. He was 
in love with her, as I always thought. 
He fled the country when he heard 
she was to be married; and now, 
when it is over and done, has returned 
to take his revenge. “Oh! Nora 
O’Brien! Nora creina! but yours 
has been a bitter fate.” And the 
man, who was a neighbour of hers 
and knew her well, burst into tears. 

Presently, while Nora was being 
raised between them, a little calm- 
ness had fallen upon the crowd, the 
sound of a hurrying footstep, coming 
up the lane from the beach, fell upon 
their ears, and next moment a man 
came insight. Ashe turned towards 
them he kept crying out : 

“Nora! Nora! where are you, 
Nora? ‘The boat’s waiting for us.” 
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“Ah!” cried the man who had 
recognised Nora, “it’s her husband. 
Whist now—what’ll we do? it’ll break 
his heart entirely to see this,” 

Quick to understand the position, 
a low sob burst from the crowd as if 
with one voice. 

Then Lacy drew near, and started, 
or seemed to start, as he’ caught 
sight of the crowd and their frighten- 
ed, anxious faces. 

** Wha—what’s wrong ?” he stam- 
mered out, as he looked from face 
to face, while each face turned away 
and no tongue dared to answer his 
inquiry. 

Then, with a frightened look, he 
pushed through the crowd, and 
pressed his way to where Nora, 
already raised on the arms of four 
strong men, was about to be re- 
moved from the spot. One or two 
strove to detain him, but he pushed 
on and presently stood beside her. 

“What's this ? who’s been hurt ?” 
he asked, as he looked on the bloody 
face of his bride, and acted as if he 
did not recognise her at first. 

“Why don’t some of ye speak ?” 
he cried, excitedly ; and why do ye 
all look at me as ye do ?” 

Still there was no answer beyond 
a low moan, which seemed to come 
from every mouth and swell into a 
cry of pain ere it reached his ear. 
Then he turned and looked at Nora’s 
face again for a moment, as if to dis- 
cover who she was. Presently a 
light seemed to break upon him, and 
his face worked convulsively. Next 
instant he burst into a fierce, bitter 
cry, threw up his arms as a drowning 
man, and sank senseless upon the 
ground. 

When he became unconscious 
there was no further necessity for 
restraint on the part of the people. 
So while a shutter was being brought 
from the village, they burst into that 
wild, piercing wail, that pathetic cry 
more piteous even than the Jewish 
mourning—the Irish caoine, 

“Och, aroon, but ye wur too 
lovely to die like this,” cried awoman 
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in the crowd—a woman of fifty years, 
yet with glorious eyes and a face fit 
for a classic model. ‘ An’ wasn’t he 
crueller than the haythen that struck 
ye down an’ covered yer fair face 
with the blood from yer own pure 
vains? May the Lord reward him 
for this deed! may he die like a dog, 
with no praste to forgive him, no 
friend to cheer him, no woman to 
close his eyes! may he live like a 
wild baste, hunted by iviry body, a 


hell in his ater, an’ starvation atin 
him away bit by bit !” 
The wild im} yrecations of the wo- 





man ned to rouse Lacy, for he 
moved and opened his eyes, and 
muttered something which no one 
understood. ‘Then the woman burst 
out again 

“Oh, poor hearts, short wuz yer 
bridal day—short yer love-making! 
she cried, as she bent towards the 
two prostrate bodies and waved her 
hands over them. “ Lovely wur ye 
as two fair lambs just lavin’ their 
mother—two sweet roses grafted to- 
gether. But the robber came an’ 
stole the softest lamb, plucked the 
fairest rose, an’ left the companion 
to wither and die! Raise the loud 


” 





keen, 5 love ly maids, for the fairest 
of ye all is killed b efore our eyes— 
the pride of th the green and the joy of 


the village is dead, dead, dead !” 
The caoine rose louder and loud- 
er; and presently, in the midst of 
the wailing, the messengers arrived 
from the village with the shutter, 
and Nora was lifted gently and 
placed upon it. Then four strong 
‘men took the fair burden upon their 
shoulders, and, with upturned face 
stained in her own od, yet as 
pure as the stars looking down upon 


it, the bride of a day carried 
towards the village. 

Hugh Lacy walked behind! ° 

During the last portion of the 
wild improvisatore’s death song, he 
had gradually returned to conscious; 
ness ; and when his dead bride was 
lifted and laid upon the shutter, he 


staggered to his feet, aud gazed 
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down on her with a vacant stare. 
Then when the pitiful cor/ége moved 
on he followed close behind, stagger- 
ing like a drunken man, yet throw- 
ing off on either side all support 
that was offered him. 

When the village was reached a 
messenger was despatched to Hill- 
town to inform Squire Lacy and 
John O’Brien of the tragical end 
which had followed so soon upon 
the perfection of their great scheme. 
Nora was placed in a room of one 
of the hotels, and Hugh Lacy, silent 
as the grave, and with a face marked 
with anguish, seated himself beside 


the bed on which she lay.. No 
person could move him from her 
presence, and none could prevail 


upon him to speak more than a few 
words, 
When midnight arrived the two 


parents—Squire Lacy and John 
O’Brien—reached the -hotel, and 
arm in arm, as men who have 


suffered together, tottered up the 
stairs and into the presence of the 
dead bride and the bereaved hus- 
band. 

Then Hugh Lacy staggered to his 
feet, and, going to the open window, 
leaned out and gasped for breath. 

For some time after the entry of 
the two old men into the room utter 
silence ensued, broken only by the 
low sobbing of Nora’s father as he 
threw himself upon the bed on which 
she lay, and clasping her fair head 
in his hands, kissed the cold lips 
again and again. 

Squire Lacy stood in the centre 
of the room, his head bowed, and 
his eyes moving from the sad sight 
on the bed to the figure of his son 
and back again. Hugh Lacy felt 
as if the world swam round him, and 
all things were being hurled together 
into ruin. 

Presently, when it seemed to him 
as if he must either fall to the floor 
fainting, or cry out beneath the ter- 
rible load he bore, his father advanced 
towards him, and laid a hand softly 
upon his shoulder. 
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“Oh! Hugh! Hugh! what a ter- 
rible ending this to all our plans,” he 
murmured. 

Young Lacy turned round and 
grasped his father’s -hand, but did 
not speak. The agony in his face 
was, however, answer enough. 

After father and son had stood 
hand clasped in hand for some time, 
both moved towards the bed and 
stood beside it, with bowed heads, 
looking down upon the form of the 
poor brideofaday. Then the squire 
laid his hand gently upon the shoulder 
of the wretched father. 

* Come, my friend,” he whispered, 
“you must not give way like this. 
She is well away, in her innocence, 
out of a cruel, evil world.” 

‘Oh, if I were with her!” replied 
the old man, in.a low, broken voice. 
“What is it for such as us to die? 
We expect it. But for her to become 
a piece of clay before my eyes, her 
pure heart to be stilled while mine 
beats on, is more than I can bear. 
And, oh! to think that 4e should 
have done this—that his hand should 
have struck her down !” and he burst 
into a torrent of tears, and flung him- 
self on the bed again. 

But there is little use in detailing 
the bitter scene, little use in showing 
how gradually the old squire pre- 
vailed upon his friend to be calmer, 
and how Hugh Lacy continued to 
act his hypocritical part—act it so 
well that John O’Brien found conso- 
lation in his filial speeches and duti- 
ful promises to be a son to him, 

All through the night he sat be- 
side the old man, and by alternate 
gusts of grief for their terrible loss, 
and of fearful anger against James 
Harland, so wound himself into the 
weary heart, that when morning 
dawned, he found little trouble in 
leading the wretched father away 
from his daughter’s couch, and in 
prevailing upon him to take an hour’s 
rest. And his own father, the old 
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squire, was proud to see that his son. 
had so much tact, good feeling, and 
apparently heartfelt affection for her 
who was gone, as well as for those: 
who remained. 

All through the day that followed, 
in the presence of the coroner and 
the jury, who sat in the front room 
of the hotel, he kept to his part so 
well, that every heart went with him, 
and many an eye was filled with 
tears at the sight of his agony and 
mournful rage. 

Without much ado, a verdict of 
“ Wilful Murder” was recorded 
against James Harland, who was as 
yet uncaught, and Nora’s body was 
given over to her husband and her 
father. 

Then as the evening shadows be- 
gan to fall, a mournful cortege crept 


.up the street of the village, and away 


through the hills towards John 
O’Brien’s home. A hearse with vir- 
gin plumes bore the fair body,—a 
dark, dismal-covered car, containing 
the three men, followed behind. 
When the hearse descended the 
valley towards the house which had 
been Nora’s happy home only a few 
hours before, a mighty crowd of wail- 
ing women and mournful men met 
and clustered round it. Then the 
hearse was stopped, and the coffin 


which held the remains of the fair girl --: 


was lifted upon the shoulders of six 
neighbours who had known her from 
a child, and then, followed by the wild 
wailing of the women, Nora O’Brien 
was brought home again from her 
short wedding tour. 

Three days later, all that was mor- 
tal of Nora, was buried in Clonduff 
Churchyard ; and her father, after 
seeing the last sod heaped over her, 
returned to his lonely home, while 
her husband of a day lingered be- 
hind until he had been seen by at 
least a score of the people bending 
over the grave, and clasping the cold 
earth in a long embrace. 
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Glastonbury. 


THE DISQUIETED MONK. 


O sombre Benedictine monk ! 
With mouth shut like an oyster ; 

After three hundred years of sleep, 
Revisiting thy cloister ; 

What thinkest thou of croquet-taps, 
Within the sacred minster ? 

And of thy coffin, as a seat 
For fashionable spinster ? 


What thinkest thou, O cowléd monk ! 
Of all time’s demolitions,— 
Monastic grandeur, fritter’d down 
To sixpenny admissions ? 
The stately nave, the choir sublime, 
The altars gem-bespangled ;— 
Weepest thou not to see them now, 
All desolate and mangled ? 
Thy church’s pride Saint Joseph’s shrine, 
Unroofed, unfloored, and broken ; 
Its portals marred, its glory flown, 
Its ritual unspoken, 
Its mystic crypt for saintly bones, 
Gone, with the wealth it brought her ! 
Its sacred fountain, but a hole 
For most unholy water ! 
Its kitchen,—ah ! thou smilest now, 
Thy soul the question searches ; 
Who was it made the cooking place 
More lasting than the churches ? 
Within the walls, O holy monk ! 
Where thoughtful thou didst wander, 
Degenerate men now do such things, 
As make the ghostly ponder. 
Athletic games, and Blondin fétes, 
And floral exhibitions, 
Accord but ill with saintly lives, 
And saintlier traditions ! 


But, reverend Sir, remember this, 
The world keeps on revolving ; 
And what is absolutely best 
Is still beyond the solving. 


The perfect life was not thine own, 
Nor is it thy successors’ ; 
And by-and-bye we all shall be 
Of failures the confessors. 
Turn once again into thy grave, 
Nor deem the world grown shabby ; 
It really thrives, without the monks 
Of Glastonbury Abbey ! 
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THE HISTORY OF THE PAST AND THE IRELAND OF THE 
FUTURE. 


THAT a Minister proposing to in- 
augurate in Ireland a new system of 
united University Education should 
have shrunk from the responsibility 
of recommending the study of 
Modern History therein, is scarcely 
to be wondered at. The Irish Pro- 
testant and the Irish Roman Catholic 
regard History—especially that of 
their own country—from such very 
different points of view. There has 
been, during the last three centuries, 
so much strife between the pro- 
fessors of these two forms of the 
Christian faith, and so great would 
be the apparent hopelessness even 
of finding teachers who could ap- 
proach contested subjects with calm, 
dispassionate, and  unprejudiced 
minds, and then of their being able 
to persuade the taught to do so like- 


wise, that it might well appal men of 


average calibre. But to admit that 
a task is difficult is surely not to 
admit that it is impossible. And 
that which is impossible for common- 
place people to achieve is often done 
with ease by men of striking ability. 
Now Mr. Gladstone’s friends and 
worshippers hold him up as a man 
of striking ability—as a man in a 
thousand—nay,a man in ten hundred 
thousand—as the only man, in short, 
fit to govern Great Britain. Mr. 
Gladstone has undertaken to solve 
the Irish difficulty. He has dis- 
established and disendowed the 
Church of a minority with a view to 
assuring the majority that they are 
no longer to suffer disabilities on ac- 
count of the creed which they pro- 
fess. He has given a charter to the 
working tenant farmers, with a view 
to assuring them that where they 
have laboured, other men shall not 
enter into their labours. It is true 
that whilst disestablished Church- 


men bitterly resent the deprivation 
of their endowments, Roman Catho- 
lics complain that they are none the 
richer for the transaction: true that 
landlords have unfortunately been 
made objects for the jealousy of 
farmers of all creeds, seeing that 
they or their successors are to be 
suffered eventually td retain the 
tithes in place of these being re- 
stored to the various tillers of the 
soil, to the end that each might pay 
therewith his dues to the Church of 
his fathers. Political economists 
strive to explain that if the tithe 
had been deducted from the rent 
and handed back to the farmer, the 
rent would soon have risen again to 
an equivalent, because the land 
would have sunk below its market 
value. But Irish farmers are not 
political economists, and would far 
rather have had the tithes in their 
pockets, come what might to the 
rents afterwards. ‘hus the Church 
Act has not been quite such a 
message of peace as it was intended 
to be. But still it has been, in the 
main, the removal of a blot which 
has sullied the robe of the Reformed 
Faith ever since the hollowness of 
its early professors in Ireland first 
caused it to fail to take r 

the Irish people. Then, again, it is 
true that Irish tenant are 
still dissatisfied, and that there are 
faults in the Land Act, 
times presses heavily upon the land- 
lord (causing him to pay alimost as 
dearly to the non-improving tenant 
as he would have to pay to one who 
had increased fourfold the value of 
his land), and sometimes presses 
equally heavily on the tenant ; plac- 
ing (for instance) the holder of a 
newly-expired lease in a far worse 
position than one whose lease hal 


farmers 


which some- 
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dropped ere the» Act had caused 
landlords to look more sharply after 
their own interests. 

But take them for all in all, the 
Church and Land Acts will im the 
next generation be looked upon as 
blessings to the country, if only 
landlords will but exert themselves 
to keep up that good feeling which 
existed in by-gone days betwixt 
their tenants and themselves, and 
which modern agitation and modern 
press-writing are in truth endanger- 
ing far more than modern legisla- 
tion. 

A statesman of really first-rate 
ability would above all things be 
impressed with the fact that, in 
order to prosper, a State needs to 
be united; and that in order to 
spread amongst the masses a love of 
refinement, and enlightenment, and 
attachment to the throne and con- 
stitution, everything should be done 
which would tend to uphold the 
good old feudal feelings which drew 
landlord and tenant closer to one 
another, without, at the same time, 
sacrificing the manly independence 
of the latter. But even admitting 
that Mr. Gladstone is not a man of 
first-rate ability—admitting that his 
impulsiveness overclouds his calmer 
judgment, and has led him to do 
things which in the midst of much 
which is good, may possibly sow the 
seeds of a grievous harm—he is 
surely a man whose ability is far 
above the present average. May it 
not, then, be fairly expected that he 
can, if he sets his energies fully to 
work, grapple more successfully than 
he has done with the Educational 
difficulty ? 

It is not enough for one who 
wields, for the time, the destinies of 
Ireland, to say to himself :—‘“ Here 
is a problem so beset with difficul- 
ties, that the easiest way of dealing 
with them will be not to approach 
them. Formany a year the English 
Universities confined themselves 
mainly to the less debateable ground 
of classics and mathematics; and 
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although modern science, and the 
history of our era are there engross- 
ing more attention now, there is a 
strong reason—nay, the strongest— 
why the latter, at any rate, should be 
kept in the background in Ireland ; 
for, to say nothing of the fact that 
the study of the history of their own 
country, and the knowledge of the 
iniquities of English rule there for 
generations is almost enough in it- 
self to render the youth of an impul- 
sive nation disaffected,—how could 
Protestant and Roman Catholic be 
tranquilly led side by side through the 
events of 1688 and the year succeed- 
ing it, or those of 1798, and the 
circumstances which led up to its 
scenes of bloodshed ?” Thus, doubt- 
less, argued the proposer of the 
omission of the study of modern his- 
tory from the curricu/um of a modern 
university. 

But let us view the opposite side 
of the question. Possibly Mr. Glad- 
stone is not aware that one of the 
minor grievances of Irishmen is the 
exclusion of the study of the history 
of their country from the National 
schools. Can he be unaware of the 
fact that the Irish nature is, above 
all others, one which delights to 
dwell upon the memories of the past? 
If there be no authoritative history 
collected from State Annals—the 
source from which the truth is most 
likely to be attained (provided the 
compilers be men selected for the 
judicial and calmly impartial bent of 
their minds)—can he imagine that 
the history of “Ireland and her 
wrongs,” will, on that account, re- 
main a sealed book to the young 
Irishman? That such is not the 
case ought to be pretty palpable 
from the following extracts from a 
popular manual of Irish History, 
written by Mr. O’Neill Daunt, and 
published by Mr. Duffy, of Welling- 
ton Quay. The manual is in a 
catechetical form; and here is the 
reply to one of the questions :— 

“There are many unnatural Irish- 
men who hate their native land, and 
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are ever ready to help the English 
Government to oppress and spoliate 
their own fellow countrymen.” 

“What—” (the writer proceeds to 
ask) “is the reason of this?” The 
reply is: “‘ Because the power that 
tules Ireland is an English, not an 
Irish power; and so long as the 
ruling power is unfriendly, so long 
will every base bad spirit in the land 
adopt that unfriendliness in order to 
pay court to the ruling influence.” 
(P. 54. Edit. 1870.) 

Again—“ What is the difference 
between the ancient and modern 
modes of getting rid of our people ?” 

“In the days of Elizabeth, the 
Irish people were thinned out by 
massacre, and also by the deliberate 
destruction of their cattle and corn, 
whereby desolating famines were 
produced. In our own day, the 
Legislative Union is substituted for 
the ancient methods of getting rid of 
the Irish people, and it effectually 
achieves that purpose. 

“* Howe” 

“ By enabling England to carry off 
annually an enormous amount of 
Irish money, extending to many mil- 
lions sterling ; which money, under 
a domestic Parliament, would circu- 
late at home for the support of the 
people whose industry produced it, 
and who are now compelled to emi- 
grate, because England abstracts the 
means that should sustain them in 
their native land.” (P.p. 66, 97). 

Again—‘“ Why did not the Govern- 
ment quietly crush the Rebellion (of 
1798) in its infancy, or rather pre- 
vent its explosion, and thus avert 
the horrible destruction of human 
life ? 

Because its-object was to carry 
the Legislative Union ; and /Aa¢ could 
not be done unless the country was 
thoroughly exhausted by the paralys- 
ing influences of terror and mutual 
distrust among its inhabitants, and 
therefore rendered incapable of re- 
sisting the destruction of its parlia- 
ment !” 

Speaking, later, of the Church Act, 


the writer declares that the benefits 
conferred by it are important. But 
why? First, because “ it is a solemn 
legislative recognition of the fragile 
nature of the Union ;” and further, 
because “it naturally dessens the value 
of the great bribe that has heretofore 
attracted the affection of the Irish 
Protestant clergy to England, and 
made them dad /rishmen.” 

The final deduction drawn by this 
writer from Irish history in general 
is “the utter incompetence of Eng- 
lish legislation to secure prosperity 
and-content in Ireland, and the con- 
sequent need of a Home Parliament 
to take charge of Irish interests. In 
fact, the book is a “ Repealer’s 
Manual” for the instruction of the 
rising generation of Ireland, with an 
intent to make “ Home Rule” 2 
fixed principle in the national breast. 
Here is a writer, burning with that 
morbid hatred of England which 
characterises the effusions of the so- 
called national press in Ireland— 
positively left with the field all to 
himself, to instil his sentiments into 
the minds of hundreds of thousands ; 
and all because there is no official 
history of Ireland in our national 
schools, and because from some 
source or another, a History of Ire- 
land the people w#// have. And now 
the British ministry has been pro- 
posing to commit the same astonish- 
ing blunder in a National Univer- 
sity. It has been proposing to 
leave the middle and upper class 
youth of Ireland, without any attempt 
at an antidote, to be deliberately 
trained up, some of them in disaf- 
fection, and all of them with more 
or less distorted views of facts, so 
that the Protestants will still learn to 
look upon their Roman Catholic 
neighbours as the descendants of 
fiends, and the Roman Catholics on 
the}Protestants as the sons of devils ! 
And yet so important a study is that 
of their country’s past history, whether 
as relating to the attitude which they 
will be led to hold to one another as 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
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or the attitude which they will be led 
to hold towards the British con- 
nexion, that few things would be 
better worth the while of a cabinet of 
British ministers than to sit in serious 
and solemn conclave upon an official 
history of this country, after they had 
authorised its production by some 
writer of known impartiality—so that 
they might decide how, while blink- 
ing nothing of the truth, they could 
best induce young Ireland to look 
upon by-gones as by-gones, and to 
turn from a morbid brooding over 
past grievances to a healthy struggle 
for the future advancement of self 
and country ! 

The object of Mr. O’Neill Daunt, 
in the manual from which we have 
quoted — like the object of some 
speeches which he has recently been 
making in Ireland—is, as we have 
said, to make the desire for the Re- 
peal of the Union a passion amongst 
his countrymen. Now, would Repeal 
of the Union be a benefit to the 
country, or the reverse? Let us not 
be like those political prudes who 
would at once obstinately shut their 
ears to such a proposition, or angrily 
refuse to listen to argument in its be- 
half. A parliament in College Green 
would doubtless attract to Dublin an 
immense amount of expenditure, 
which now goes to fill the coffers of 
overgrown London. A Prince of the 
Blood Royal as permanent Viceroy 
would attract a more brilliant Court 
than the most popular of Lord-Lieu- 
tenants from the ranks of the British 
peerage could ever hope to be sur- 
rounded with. But—what is of far 
greater importance even than all this 
—a parliament composed of earnest 
Irishmen chosen, not by county 
cliques, but by the voice of the con- 
stituencies, protected by the ballot 
from undue influence, would be sure 
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to devote itself warmly to the de- 
velopment of Irish resources. So 
far, then, as theory goes, we are not 
altogether out of accord with Mr. 
Daunt. But what would it be in 
actual fact? Why are the Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics so keen to get 
into their hands the education of 
the people—primary, intermediate, 
and university? In the interests 
of religion we are told! And we 
ought to try to be generous and 
to believe this. Let us believe it. 
But let us not at the same time close 
our eyes to the fact that wherever 
the Church of Rome has controlled 
the education of a people, that peo- 
ple has languished politically. It 
is hard to say how this is, or why: 
it is simply a fact, and facts are stub- 
born things. Perhaps it is because 
ecclesiastics are so engrossed with 
their duties of indoctrination that 
they care not to look further, nor 
to busy themselves with the tem- 
poral needs of those who are under 
their tutelage. Perhaps it is because 
the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
represent, not only a religion, but also 
a corporate system, which possessed 
of a wondrous organisation, has been 
characterised in all ages by love of 
wealth and love of power. If an 
Ireland educated on principles of ser- 
vile obedience to the Roman Catholic 
Church, were endowed with a na- 
tional parliament, what, let us ask, 
would be the probable result? The 
constant struggle of that Church has 
ever been to make its influence un- 
mistakably felt in state affairs. For 
what purposes let us not pretend to 
say. Suffice it, first, to look around 
us at the contest waging even now 
between her and nearly every Euro- 
pean Government— Roman Catholic 
as well as Protestant. And then let 
us turn to the pages of history—that 
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modern history, the study of which 
Mr. Gladstone would fain not press 
upon the youth of a free nation; 
although nothing is more necessary 
to open the eyes of our Roman Ca- 
tholic youth, ere this country will be 
fit to enjoy legislative independence, 
than to study the history of the struggle 
waged, long before the Reformation 
was dreamt of, between England 
and that Church whose boast is that 
she changes never ! 

At the conclusion of the twelfth 
century, nearly one-half of the land 
of England belonged to the Church. 
“The influence (writes Rowland, in 
his ‘‘ Constitutional History of Eng- 
land”) exercised by the clergy over 
the laity, had produced so consider- 
ale an alienation of lands to mon- 
astries and religious houses, that it 
became a matter of public policy to 
put a stop to it.” Again :— The 
zreat struggle of the clergy, fostered 
and encouraged by the Pope, had 
been to exempt themselves from tax- 
ation, and (let Father O’Keefe’s 
frends note this well) from liability 
to common law and the secular 
courts ; and to acquire for themselves 
in their spiritual courts jurisdiction 
over the wills and property of de- 
ceased persons.” From the exten- 
sion of clerical courts arose the abuse 
of * benefit of clergy ”—a custom by 
whica even laymen who had com- 
mitted crimes or offences against the 
law ofthe land, if they could “read 
as a ckrgyman” (in days when few 
but chrgymen could read at all) 
were eatitled to be handed over to 
the spititual courts. The trials which 
followea generally ended, we read, 
in a verdct of-acquittal, “A learn- 
ed judge (says Blackstone) in the 
beginning ef the last century, re- 
marks with nuch indignation on the 
vast complication of perjury and 
subornation of erjury, in this solemn 
farce of a mocktrial ”—(the proceed- 
ings are here described) ; — “ and 
yet by this purgaion, the party was 
restored to his crit, his liberty, his 
lands, and his capcity for purchas- 
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ing afresh, and was entirely made a 
new and innocent man.” 

We quote a passage such as this, 
not with the view to have the infer- 
ence drawn that spiritual courts are 
of necessity untrustworthy, but ra- 
ther to show that they are capable 
of being so. An unchangeable 
church should have been always re- 
proachless. 

One of the greatest ecclesiastical 
encroachments in the middle ages 
was the power claimed by the Pope 
to nominate to English benefices ; 
and on this question there was many 
a severe tussle between the English 
parliaments and the Roman Curia. 
“The Bishop of Rome (recites the 
4th and sth Edward I1I.) accroach- 
ing to him the seignories of pos- 
sessions and benefices, gave the 
same to aliens which did never dwell 
in England, and to cardinals which 
might not dwell here ; and to others, 
as well aliens as denizens ; as if he 
had been the patron or owner of such, 
He taketh of such benefices the first 
fruits and many other profits ; and 
a great part of the treasures of the 
realm is carried away and expended 
out of the realm by the purchasers 
of benefices and graces.” When the 
English parliament put a stop to 
these practices, “the Pope’s pro- 
visors took their revenge by citing 
the English clergy to the Court of 
Rome. This gave rise to the Statute 
of Premunire, the object of which 
was to prevent so intrusive and vex- 
atious an infraction of the rights of 
Englishmen. 

It would be wholesome for Irish- 
men who have been taught to look 
upon the Union as the main source 
of Irish absenteism, and the conse- 
quent drain of the country’s resources, 
to be enlightened as to the proceed- 
ings of their own loved Church in 
bringing about a system of English 
(clerical) absenteeism. 

It has been said somewhere, that 
there is a grim consolation for mis- 
fortunes in the consciousness that 
others are suffering too, A like 
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gtim consolation may be enjoyed by 
¥ngland when she winces, and not 
without reason, at the effects upon 
Ireland of the bad policy of by-gone 
days. If she erred, she erred at any- 
rate in that which the Irishman, at 
least, must hold to be good company. 
If she has had sins to answer for, the 
Church of Rome, in which the Irish- 
man is so ready at all times to con- 
fide, has not shown herself spotless. 
If then “the Celt,” as some delight 
to call him, is determined never to 
rest till he has severed his connexion 
with the Imperial legislature, let him, 
at least, beware lest he leap out of 
the frying-pan into the fire! 

For our own part, we do not look 
upon Repeal of the Union as a 
matter of impossibility at some far- 
distant date. But in order that Ire- 
jand’s sons may be fitted for that 
future if it comes, we would implore 
them, by a careful study of the his- 
tory of the past from every available 
source, to learn to judge in whom 
they may safely confide, and against 
what they must in wisdom be on 
their guard. They are taught by 
many of their teachers that England, 
notwithstanding that she is now 
Striving to the utmost of her power 
to be their friend, is still their ruth- 
less foe. Let them beware lest their 
worst foes be those of,their own 
household! Let them not suffer 
themselves to be blinded by morbid 
enthusiasts. Let them learn to judge 
for themselves, on all subjects of 
importance, calmly, dispassionately, 
and with that enlightenment pro- 
‘duced by careful study, and a reso- 
lute determination to look at both 
‘sides of every question. Then will 
they indeed be worthy of freedom— 
the freedom implied by the restora- 
tion of their ancient Parliament— 
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subject though it may necessarily be 
to the consent and assent of an Im- 
perial legislature in addition to that 
of the “Queen, Lords, and Commons 
of Ireland ” in such questions as may 
affect the Imperial policy or the 
Imperial welfare. 

We trust that, briefly as we have 
written, we have said enough to lead 
Irish patriots to reflect that until che 
eyes of the rising generation have 
been fully opened to the dangers 
with which their liberties are sur- 
rounded on every side, they are 
safer as they are—represented, thet 
is to say, in the Imperial legislature 
of the first country in the world, and 
in that alone. And we further trust 
English Statesmen professing liberal 
principles may yet see that even 2 
Bismarckian policy, which appears 
to interfere with the liberty of the 
subject, by forcing, not only laymer. 
but even ecclesiastics, to a course of 
enlightening study, would be far 
more consistent with true Irish liberty 
than the license hitherto given to 
every press writer (to say nothing of 
the authors of such books as that 
to which we have alluded to) to em- 
bitter the minds of Irishmen whose 
ear they a/onz now possess, agaist 
the race with which they are so in- 
timately connected. Mr. Justice 
Lawson has, almost while we wrte, 
administered a salutary lessor in 
Belfast, to incendiary writers, A 
little more of this firmness, coupled 
with a continued carefulness in study- 
ing each Irish grievance, real o@ ima- 
gined, with a view to removing every 
unnecessary gall, would cawe the 
fever from which our poor «country 
has too long been suffering gradually 
to subside, and perhaps .n a few 
years time, and with the lessing of 
Providence, entirely to dSappear. 
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‘Tue abdication of Amadeus, and 
the ambitious efforts of the various 
tivals to the vacant throne of Spain, 
once more concentrates the attention 
of politicians and poets on the ro- 
mantic “land of the Cid.” Con- 
spicuous amongst the claimants, both 
by virtue of undoubted descent, and 
by the loyal activity of his partisans, 
is Don Carlos—Charles the Seventh 
—whose rights to the crown of his 
ancestors we will endeavour briefly 
to recall to the attention of our 
readers. His Bourbon lineage is un- 
questioned, and he has two strong 
“coigns of advantage,” as the basis 
of his pretensions—the will of his 
predecessor, Charles the Second, and 
the Treaty of Utrecht. The monarch 
just mentioned died in 1700 without 
issue, but bequeathed by will his 
crown to Philip the Fifth, Duke of 
Anjou, and grandson of Louis the 
Fourteenth, King of France. This 
will awakened the jealousies of Eng- 
land, by threatening to disturb that 
“balance of power” which has been 
such a costly bugbear to the nation ; 
and to avoid the possible union of 
the crowns of Spain and France, in 
the person of the same sovereign, 
the Zwelve Years’ War of the succes- 
sion was undertaken—the result be- 
ing a lavish expenditure of men and 
money ; thevictories of eee : 
sieges successfully and unsuccessfully 
defended by Marshal Turenne ; 
and finally the Treaty of Utrecht, 
ratified by all the great powers of 
Europe in the year 1713. This 
Treaty confirmed the will of the 
Spanish king. Philip the Fifth was 
to occupy the throne of Spain on 
condition of his renouncing for ever 
all claims to the French throne for 
himself, possible heirs and successors. 
The sixth article of this famous 
“Treaty limited the succession to the 


Castilian kingdom to heirs ma/e, and 
in the event of Philip’s death without 
male heirs, the Duke of Saxony was 
to ascend the throne. Thus the 
Gaelic law, which had for centuries 
been the law of France, was intro- 
duced into the monarchial seat. The 
Parliament of France and the Cortes 
of Spain both gave their solemn 
assent to the introduction and esta- 
blishment of this law — like too 
many other laws, to be set aside and 
violated when occasion required— 
greed of dominion, or jealousy of 
rival powers, Philip the Fifth dying, 
the throne was filled by Ferdinand 
the Sixth ; then followed Charles the 
Third, whose son, Charles the Fourth, 
succeeded him. So far the Treaty 
of Utrecht had that respect and con- 
sideration which was due to the 
consultation of jurists and the rights 
of sovereigns. In the year 1788, 
Charles the Fourth abdicated in 
favour of Ferdinand the Seventh, 
This monarch left two daughters, 
but no male issue ; hence, by treaty 
and law established, his brother, 
Charles the Fifth, was clearly the 
legitimate successor to his crown. 
King Ferdinand, who was a weak, 
vacillating, and feeble monarch, mar- 
ried for his second wife, Christina, 
and the offspring of that match were 
the two daughters, whose mother 
again interrupted the Spanish succes- 
sion, and scattered broadcast the 
seeds of civil discord and strife. In 
1833, the king died, and a deed pur- 
porting to be signed by him, although 
strongly suspected by many com- 
petent judges to be a forgery, nomi- 
nated his eldest daughter his suc- 
cessor. The followers of the am- 
bitious Christina were bold and 
numerous, and Charles the Fifth, 
brother of the late monarch—the 
Don Carlos of that day—fied into 
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Portugal, to find the security denied 
to him in his nativecountry. Christina 
taking advantage of her position as 
Regent, acted with vigour and 
promptitude, and under her banners 
were readily enlisted the principal 
officers of the Spanish army. But 
her game was a dangerous one; 
loyalty called into existence nume- 
rous strong Carlist bands, and the 
Queen-Regent and her adherents 
would have been overpowered had 
not the armed intervention of Eng- 
land and France sustained her cause, 
and established her authority. France 
became the refuge of the unfortunate 
Charles the Fifth ; and Queen Chris- 
tina, whose savage bands had de- 
vastated and despoiled a beautiful, 
but unhappy country, reigned on the 
throne of Spain. The subject of 
the Spanish marriages was a political 
one of great importance, and will 
be fresh in the memories of many 
readers. We will glance at the de- 
tails, and recall the names of the 
actors. 

The Queen-Regent had, as we 
have : ready observed, two daughters, 
Isabella and Louisa Fernanda. A 
bold, intriguing, vain, and ambitious 
woman, Christina was anxious that 
these Spanish princesses should form 
alliances honourable and powerful. 
Accordingly in 1840, she made a 
dual proposal to King Louis Phil- 
lippe. ‘The French monarch’s third 
son, the Duc d’Aumale, was to wed 
Isabella, his fourth son, the Duc de 
Montpensier, to m: arry | Louisa. But 
the king, wary and politic, and not 
desiring that rupture with England 
which threatened to follow the ful- 
filment of the Queen-Regent’s matri- 
monial schemes, declined consent 
to the marriage of his third son with 
Isabella, but agreed to the union of 
the Duc de Montpensier with her 
younger sister. 
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aim, Christina made overtures to the 
family of Don Carlos, and subse- 
quently proposed to the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, that his cousin Prince 
Leopold—the cousin of Prince Al- 
bert—should marry Isabella. Na- 
tional jealousies and political feeling 
put their veto also against this union, 
and the fruition of the Queen-Re- 
gent’s plans was not until the year 
1846, when Louisa Fernanda was 
united to the Duc de Montpensier, 
and the hand of the unfaithful Isa- 
bella was claimed by Don Francois 
d’Apoze, Duke of Cadiz, an ill- 
chosen consort, as after-events too 
fatally proved. Scandal soon be- 
came active with the deeds of Queen 
Isabella, and the name of General 
Serrano was linked with hers in a 
way which made modesty blush, and 
loyalty and patriotism lose faith, and 
heart, and hope. The issue of 
Queen Isabella’s marriage was the 
Prince Alphonso, whose claim to the 
throne of Spain is treated with levity 
and ridicule. The merits of the 
triumvirate, who may be said to 
have pretensions to the crown of 
Spain, which the wise abdication of 
Amadeo has left vacant, may be 
briefly discussed. The Duc de 
Montpensier is an alien by race and 
country—Alphonso’s supporters in 
Spain are a mere handful of un- 
scrupulous men without either power 
or principle; the subject of this 
paper, Don Carlos, is by virtue of 
the will of Charles the Second, and 
by the Treaty of Utrecht, the sole 
and legitimate sovereign of Spain. 
Catalonia i is his stronghold, and his 
firm, courageous, manly, and ener- 
getic character, will probably induce 
his followers freely to take the field, 
and strike some vigorous blows in 
defence of the old race, and to up- 
hold that honour and dignity which 
belongs to a Monarchy. 
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SoMEWHERE in the Talmud it is 
written, that on a certain occasion, 
which it is not necessary now to par- 
ticularise, ten measures of talk— 
strictly speaking, cabs of talk—came 
down into the world, of which women 
received nine measures, and all the 
rest of the world one measure ; also, 
that ten cabs of sleep descended on 
the same occasion, of which servants 
monopolised nine. ‘This passage 
from the Mishna, or traditions of the 
Hebrews—copies of which traditions, 
in his zeal for Christianity, the pious 
Pope Gregory [X.-caused to be burnt 
to the extent of about twenty cart- 
loads, though the above-quoted sen- 
tence alone ought to have saved them 
from such an holocaust—was recalled 
to memory by a cursory glance at 
the large congeries of literature of 
which May-day and its collateral de- 
pendencies have been the subject. 
Surely, was the consequent soliloquy, 
if ten cabs of inspiration have been 
sent down to earth from Heaven on 
the subject of early festal institutions, 
nine cabs at least have been impro- 
priated by the festival of Maia, 
But still the goddess maid seems, 
like Oliver ‘I'wist, to ask for more, 
for being feminine she is never 
satisfied, and, like fire and death, is 
not given to saying, “ It is enough.” 
Inability to disoblige a lady, arising 
from constitutional weakness, has 
therefore necessitated the present 
paper, in which no mention will be 
made, except incidentally, of the 
May-fole bound with black and yel- 
low, or of the Morris-dance, derived 
from the Moors it may be, andits crew 
of motley dancers. Both these sub- 
jects are sufficiently fertile to furnish 
an essay ofthemselves. The subject 
of the present paper is May-day 
pure et simple. 

Although there is but little autho- 
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rity for the existence of this festival 
in the time of Theseus, and the im- 
mortal bard therefore followed his 
custom of transplanting our customs 
into all places and times, when he 
made Lysander with Helena, once, 
in a-wood a league without the town 
of Athens, meet the gentle Hermia 
to do observance to a morn of May, 
—yet it is sufficiently old for Chaucer 
to make his Court of Love go forth 
in its celebration to fetch fresh flow- 
ers and branch and bloom. A very 
dusty book tells us that Henry VIII. 
and Queen Catherine did observance 
to the May-time ; and the venerable 
Stowe affirms that Lydgate, the poet, 
sent to the aldermen and sheriffs of 
Henry VIIL., on the first of May, by 
a “ poursuivant,” a joyful commenda- 
tion of that season, in the shape of a 
poem, containing no less than sixteen 
staves in metre royal. ‘This celebra- 
tion was not therefore confined to 
the vulgar. The idea of 
lation for the return of 
dows, and sweet flowers and sun- 
shine, and the song of birds, divested 
of the parasitical mummery which 
by degrees has grown round and 
concealed it, is a pretty and poetical 
idea, and the bounteous month which 
throws from her green lap the yellow 
cowslip and the pale primrose, the 
season of youth and desire, is worthy 
of welcome and salutation with the 
early song of such a singer as Milton. 
Very early in the morning, ere the 
earliest birds had ended their matins 
—-for was it not impossible at the time 
of Elizabeth’s christening to make 
people sleep on this occasion ?—a 
little after midnight, say the ancient 
chroniclers, were our youthful an- 
cestors wont to rise to observe the 
rise of May, and going to some 
wood, grove, valley, or hill, to 
break branches from trees, which, 
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covered with dewy flowers, they 
brought home in triumph beneath 
the rising sun. Accompanied by 
the music of horns, out of horns 
they drank fermented draughts, and 
other horns these married among 
them—if the irascible Stubbs is to be 
believed—brought home to their hus- 
bands. Cakes and cream were the 
favourite delicacies, Greenwich and 
Islington the favourite places, and 
white thorn the favourite foliage. 
Herrick, in his “‘ Hesperides,” invites 
Corinna to leave dreaming, and come 
and see how the whole street is 
changed to a park, in which devotion 
has given to every door, and piety to 
every porch, verdant veils of boughs 
interwoven with flowers. As to the 
feelings of piety and devotion, Stubbs 
and Herrick appear to be at issue. 
Still the origin of most popular cus- 
toms may be traced to popular super- 
stition, or if not, the customs and 
superstitions are soon allied, and so 
we have boughs gathered on May- 
day hung up on doors long after- 
wards to obstruct, like horse-shoes, 
the entrance of Satan. Gay, ridi- 
culing pastoral prophecies, tells us 
of a shepherd who sought about on 
May-day to find a snail, which might 
inform him of the name of his future 
love. The snail was soon found ona 
gooseberry-bush—“ for always snails 
near sweetest fruit abound ”—carried 
to the domestic hearth, on which 
fine ashes had been sprinkled, and 
left to pursue his own devices. The 
snail, after considerable hesitation, 
traces a species of hieroglyphic, 
which, according to the shepherd, 
represents the letter L. ‘Oh,” then 
cries the enraptured guardian of the 
fleecy flock,— 

“* Oh may this wondrous omen lucky prove ! 
For it is found in Lubberkin and Love.” 
There was also a notion at one time 

prevalent—it may be and probably is, 

as it hangs upon the folly and vanity 


of the fair sex, somewhere existent. 


still—that bathing the face with May 
dew on that month’s primal morning 
would render a woman beautiful for 
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ever. The virgin and married vo- 
taries of Madame Rachel may receive 
this hint, though without gratitude, 
not without benefit, for early rising 
will do them no harm, and the tears 
of the morning are less expensive 
than cosmetics, and though they 
may not improve, will at least not 
tend to spoil the sweet white and 
red which nature’s own cunning hand 
laid on their complexions, till she 
became disgusted, and resigned her 
office in favour of the encroaching 
and more liberal hand of Art. 

Pepys’ wife, “ poor wretch,” as he 
was wont to call her in moments of 
affection, went down to Woolwich 
with some friends for a little air, and 
having lain there that night, gathered 
May-dew early the next morning, 
which Mrs. Turner had taught her 
was the only thing in the world to 
wash her face with. Ah, Mrs, Tur- 
ner! Mrs. Turner! did any con- 
dign punishment happen to you 
in this life?—wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing among the sheep! or with what 
face did your ghost contemplate the 
imprisonment and disgrace of your 
descendant. But Pepys was “ con- 
tent.” Not that he was fool enough 
to believe in the efficacy of May- 
dew, but because he took the oppor- 
tunity of a walk in Spring Gardens, 
where he found a great deal of com- 
pany, and the entertainment mode- 
rate as regarded price, and a fiddler, 
and heard the nightingale and other 
birds, and a Jew’s harp, which pecu- 
liar musical concert gave him much 
solace ; and he was diverted mightily 
with the fine people walking, and lo! 
all the while Mrs, Pepys, poor wretch! 
was lying at Woolwich for fresh air, 
and a little May-dew in the morning. 
But did Mr. Pepys,-we wonder, after 
all, really lie at Woolwich that night ? 

Whether Tennyson’s importunate 
young woman, who asked her mother 
so often to call her early on May- 
morning, wished to seek May-dew, 
the poet has not informed us. The 
queen of the May, which was to have 
been her ré/e on the occasion, the 
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antiquarians tell us, is but another 
name for Maia, the mother of Mer- 
cury, and her mother ought at once 
to have refused to be an accessory 
in promoting in any way the observ- 
ance of a festival with such an ethnic 
origin. The conical structure, in 
the guise’of a gigantic extinguisher, 
which is now carried about by a 
gentleman in undress, whose head 
occasionally protrudes from a hole 
in its centre, when any exciting fiscal 
dispute, in which he possibly may be 
interested, is going on, and which 
was, perhaps, at one time green, is 
intended to represent the private 
residence or arbour of the May-queen. 
But she now suffers the fate of the 
bird ejected by the cuckoo, and is 
seen in her own house no more. 
Some, however, consider the extin- 
guisher to be an emblem of the May- 
pole, which it certainly does not 
much resemble in shape, as far as 
the human intellect can see, or in any- 
thing else, and may for this precise 
reason, on the /ocus a non lucendo 
principle, be derived from it ; for in 
this tracing of the origin of old cus- 
toms, the learned proceed with as 
rash an ardour as those word-de- 
rivers who caused Voltaire to define 
etymology as an art in which con- 
sonants were but of little value, and 
vowels none at all. Following this 
derivation, an excellent lady, who 
has treated this subject, becomes 
quite eloquent on the May-pole, 
which she suggests has another more 
important meaning than merely pole; 
but “obvious reasons,” which, in- 
deed, might have prevented her 
hinting, prevent her doing more 
than hinting at these mysteries, 
which she is good enough to explain 
would require a volume for their full 
description, 

In some parts of Cornwall May 
rejoicings are, or were, distinguished 
by an inconvenient peculiarity. The 
troublesome rogues who went about 
the streets with drums, disturbing 
their sober neighbours, were not con- 
tent with doing so; but insisting on a 
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general holiday, if they discovered 
any man working they carried him 
forthwith to a river, into which he 
was obliged to leap or pay money. 
In Scotland, on the first of May, used 
to be celebrated the Baltane. A 
trench is cut in the ground sufficient 
to hold the company, a fire kindled 
and custard prepared of eggs and 
milk. A cake of oatmeal is also 
baked on a stone before the fire. 
The custard, after preliminary liba- 
tion, being eaten, the cake is divided 
into ds many similar portions as 
there are persons in the congregation, 
one portion being blackened with 
charcoal. ‘Ihe portions are then 
thrown into a bonnet, and the guests 
draw blindfold. He who draws the 
blackened portion is devoted to 
Baal. That this unfortunate was 
formerly, in the days of Druidism, 
sacrificed or murdered, there can be 
little doubt ; he is now only com- 
pelled to leap three times through 
the flames, making him pass through 
the fire according to the abomina- 
tion of the heathen, Baltane signi- 
fies the fire of Baal. 

“Tine” is used by Milton, speak- 
ing in “ Paradise Lost,” of the cloudy 
which, “ustling or pushed with winds 
rude in their shock. 

Tine the slant lightning.’ 

The word is also used by Spenser, 
and is connected with our word 
tinder. 

Baal is said to represent the re- 
turning sun reviving vegetation. 

Though custard and oatmeal are 
alone the proper articles to be con- 
sumed on this holy day, beer and 
whiskey have not unfrequently been 
surreptitiously introduced ; occa- 
sionally the proceeding is then 
varied. Before the oatmeal cake is 
divided the high priest of the cere- 
mony breaks off certain pieces. 
Some of these he throws into the 
fire, with the words, “ This I give, O 
Baal ! preserve my horses.” ‘ This 
I give, O Baal ! preserve my kine,” 
and sc on. Others he throws out 
of the trench saying, “ This I give 
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thes, O Fox! spare my lambs ;” 
“This to thee, O Hooded Crow!” 
“This to thee, O Eagle!” The 
custom reminds us of a plan prac- 
tised in Spain at the present day in 
wheat sowing. Three handfuls of 
gtain are reserved and thrown into 
air, Para los pajares, para e amo, 
para el Dador—for the birds, the 
master, and the Giver. 

The Irish hold a festival of a 
similar character and name, and it is 
affirmed that they still cause their 
cattle to pass through fires lighted at 
short distances from one another to 
preserve them from the Evil Eye 
during the ensuing year. ‘The puri- 
fying influence of fire with respect to 
metal, is probably the origin of this 
custom, which is said to have been 
one of the favourite idolatries of the 
children of Israel, borrowed from 
the sacrifices of the children of 
Ammon to their god Moloch. 

In Germany, on May-day, all the 
burghers, with their wives and sons 
and daughters, rise up from toil, 
and, like a river released from icy 
fetters, flood the open fields. ‘The 
day is the genuine paradise of the 
people. Bright-coloured dresses 
flash on the sight now and then in 
the sunshine from the gay wherries, 
which glide along the water, deep 
sunken on the yielding tide, and 
bevies of maidens roam through 
fertile meadows in the distance, 
reminding one of those fair groups 
of Fra Angelico, knee-deep in 
grass, studded with quaint mystic 
flowers. 

In Germany, too, St. Walpurga, 
who was canonised, it is said, in 777, 
and apparently on the first of May, 
as a defender against witchcraft, has 
given her name to the night follow- 
Ing the last day of April—the 
Walpurgis-Nacht, on which night 
witches are wont to ride astride 
rough he-goats, farrow sows, and 


broomsticks, over the Blocksberg or 
Hartz Mountains, hieing to the 
Brocken under the command of Sir 
Urian. 


On such a night as this it 
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was that Mephistophiles besought 
the zigzag guidance of an «nis 
fatuus, to lead him and Faust 
through the rocks and pine groves of 
Elend, owing to the faint light of the 
pale moon’s imperfect disk. Andon 
such a night Faust saw Adam’s first 
wife Lilith, overshadowed with the 
wealthy waves of her golden hair, 
and heard the sweet singing of that 
fair damsel, out of whose mouth, in 
the midst of her dancing, leapt the 
small red mouse, and essayed in 
vain to turn away from the lone, 
pale child, who seemed to crawl 
along with shackled feet in the like- 
ness of his Gretchen, her cold, 
corpse-like eyes, and the high crimson 
line, no broader than a knife edge, 
about her lovely neck. But the pious 
peasant, armed with a burning wisp 
of straw fixed on along pole, and 
squibs which the priest has blessed, 
sees no more such sights as these. 
No huckster witch now honours him 
with an inspection of her wares—all 
warranted ; wicked daggers, by 
which fathers have fallen at their 
son’s feet; bowls which have held 
poison proffered to the wife by the 
jealous husband— Was geschehn ist, 
ist geschehn ! The hardy Englishman 
roams over the Blocksberg on this 
fatal night even without an amulet. 
The era of gross superstition is gone 
by for ever, and we now only believe 
in such scientific facts as the inter- 
vention of spirits for the turning of 
tables, and in the writing—albeit 
misspelt and discreditable—of the 
ghost of our great-grandmother upon 
the wall. 

In Suffolk an old custom used to 
obtain of giving a dish of cream to 
any farm servant who could bring a 
branch of hawthorn in full bloom on 
May-day. The custom has fallen into 
disuse, not somuch from the unwilling- 
ness or inability of the farm-servants 
to find and bring the aforesaid haw- 
thorn branches to their master’s 
house, as from the reluctance of the 
master to part with the produce of 
his dairy, except in the way of com- 
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mercial exchange for an equivalent 
of corresponding value. 

People in Hitchin, in Hertford- 
shire, sing a song something like a 
Christmas carol, both in sentiment 
and poetic value, to the effect that 
they are foor Mayers—the main 
object, by the way, of all those 
engaged in these absurdities is the 
purging of the purses of those not 
so engaged—poor Mayers who are 
now beginning to lead their lives in 
righteousness, Having rambled all 
night and a large portion of the day, 
they have succeeded in bringing to 
you a branch of hawthorn (which 
branch, by the way, you don’t want, 
and would find very dear if you did). 
Though a miserable affair to look at, 
it will bud out by the work of the 
hands of our blessed Lord. They 
then parenthetically observe that 
the hedges and trees are as green 
as a leek, because the Heavenly 
Father has watered them with dew 
so sweet! ‘Sweet’ and ‘leek’ aresup- 
posed to rhyme. ‘That the heavenly 
gates are wide open, and if a man 
be not too far gone he may return, 
and some dozen quatrains more of 
equally nonsensical and profane ab- 
surdity, a specimen of which we 
must apologise for quoting ; but it 
was necessary to do so in order to 
give our readers some idea of May- 
day literature, of which industrious 
and eccentric persons have composed 
large books, ‘The melody concludes, 
of course, with a call for money. 
This money collected during the day 
is by the Hitchin, as by other 
Mayers, generally devoted to intoxi- 
cating drink during the night. One 
custom of these poor Hitchin 
Mayers would, if we might trust to 
the broken reed of their discretion, 
have perhaps a good result, that of 
fixing branches of hawthorn on the 
doors of those whom they consider 
good, and nettles or other vile weeds 
on the doors of those they consider 
naughty. But as probably they 
but adorn and vilify .their own 
particular friends and enemies, no 
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important social benefit can thereby 
accrue, 

The Anthisteria Floralia, or Feast 
of Flowers, has but little to do with 
our May-day, except that it was 
celebrated at the same period. It 
took its origin from a noble lady, 
who having accumulated vast riches, 
made the Roman people her heir. 
The interest of the inheritance 
was to be devoted, year after year, 
to the celebration of the founder’s 
anniversary. After a lapse of time, 
this benevolent lady was deified, and 
became known as Flora, the Goddess 
of Flowers, abundance of which had 
been, from time immemorial, borne 
about by women on her festal birth- 
day. The gamesat this period were 
devoted to pleasure and license, and 
quite free from any control of sober 
strictness or sour severity. The 
heads of the guests were girdled 
and shadowed with dewy garlands, 
and their marble tables almost 
hidden with heaps of fresh-gathered 
roses. Seriousness fled with averted 
eyes from this scene of revelry, and 
sorrow with stopped ears from the 
sound of their song. No water was 
drank, save the few drops whic in fell 
by chance, shaken with the dai ui Ing, 
from their dewy chaplets into ther 
chalices of ruby wine. Flora was 
no austere goddess. She wished 
only the welfare of her worshippers, 
warning them to rejoice in their 
youth, ere all love and license of» 
loving lips and hands were drowned 
in endless night, ere the evil times 
came, and the possibility of all enjoy- 
ment was over and gone--reminding 
them of their feeble life, like a vapour 
orarain drop, a song or a fleeting 
shadow, and of how little value, 
after the rose has fallen, are the re- 
maining thorns. As white raiment 
was worn in the Cerealia, in witness of 
the waving ears already whitening to 
the harvest, so parti- coloured habits, 
like those of Joseph or a Christmas 
clown, clad the flamen in the Feast of 
Flora, torecall the varied colours of the 
flowers, innumerable by numbers that 
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have name. The flaming torches 
were necessary, inasmuch as the wild 
license of this delightful festival made 
it immodest in the eyes of day. 
Many a pretty comedy was acted 
in the Floralia, and in England also. 
May-day was anciently celebrated 
for masks. There is an account of 
one, probably written by Sir P. Sid- 
ney, represented before Elizabeth, 
in which a suitor prays the assist- 
ance of her Majesty on the follow- 
ing grounds. She has a daughter 
troubled with that notable matter 
called matrimony—doubly troubled, 
for she has two suitors. These 
suitors, through jealousy, are about 
to enter into a bloody controversy. 
The second scene opens with wild 
confusion and loud noises, caused bya 
company of foresters and shepherds, 
who fight for the Queen of May. 
RKombus, a pedant, interferes, but 
receives for answer many unlearned 
blows. An old shepherd explains 
that a certain she-creature had dis- 
annulled the brain-pan of certain 
youths with a farcical malady called 
love. He introduces Rombus, as 
one better able to vent the points of 
the matter than himself. This pe- 
dant is evidently the ancestor of Col- 
tnan’s Dr. Pansloss, A.S.S. He says, 
“Though accustomed to the discip- 
linating of the juvenal fry, the pul- 
critude of my virtues hath not pro- 
tected me from the contaminating 
hands of these plebeians, for coming 
solum modo to have parted their san- 
guinolent fray, they yielded me no 
more reverence than if I were a 
Pecorius Asinus. But what said 
Trojan Aineas, when he sojourned 
in the surging sulks of the sandiferous 
seas? Hac oleni memonasse juvebit.” 
After this exordium, he goes on to 
state how the May queen had been 
pursued by a brace of youths, in 
whom Cupid had cast his dire dolo- 
rous darts. He is here interrupted 
by the May Queen herself, who ex- 
plains, seeing little chance of expla- 
nation in the verbiage of Rombus, 
how, being a fair wench, she had 
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been chosen as the absolute lady of 
that merry month. A forester, The- 
rion, and Espilus, a shepherd; have 
loved her forsome time. She loved 
neither, though Espilus was rich, and 
Therion was lively. ‘The latter was 
so lively that he sometimes struck 
her. He also, however, stole venison 
for her out of the forest. Espilus, feed- 
ing his flock, and»sitting under some 
sweet bush, was wont to record her 
name in doleful verses. The dilemma 
is, whether the deserts and faults of 
the forester, or the absence of both 
in the shepherd, be to be preferred. 
A musical contest thereupon ensues 
between these two, representing the 
contentions of Corydon and Thyrsis, 
on which each sets forward his own 
superior worth. A chorus is formed 
by the foresters with their cornets, 
and by the shepherds with their re- 
corders. At the close of the contest 
they demand the queen’s judgment. 
But while the court deliberates, an- 
other contest unhappily arises be- 
tween the partisans of Espilus and 
Therion, as to which of the two had 
sang the better, and so whether the 
estate of the shepherd or the forester 
were the more worshipful. A branch 
suit grows out of this cavil, in which 
Rombus is chosen as moderator. 
Her majesty, after an apparently in- 
terminable amount of talk on both 
sides, decides that Espilus does the 
better deserve her. ‘The mask ends 
with a highly-flown complimentary 
address to the queen. 

The day on which such masks as 
these were acted,—the day of Flora’s 
festival, the great day of our rural 
forefathers, when every girl and boy 
in the village flocked forth with horn- 
pipe and tabour to the greenwood to 
gather hawthorn buds, sweet eglan- 
tine, and roses, the day of music, 
poetry, and song,—has degenerated 
in London into the day of chimney- 
sweeps. Nay, suchis the underlying 
rottenness of all public institutions, 
that even these sweeps are but an 
optical illusion. Like Hamlet’s fa- 
ther, they are not what they seem. 
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Notwithstanding their parade of sho- 
vels and brushes, they are idle black- 
guards, loiterers in the race of life, 
who have no such respectable pro- 
fession as that of chimney-sweep- 
ing of which to boast, nomads with- 
out any settled habitation, vagrants 
in the eye of ‘the law. When 
the scandiscope was not, climbing 
boys met with considerable com- 
passion, for what reason is un- 
certain, unless it were because of 
their distance from godliness, owing 
to accumulated dirt. Pity and charity 
anent them was in fashion. Mrs. 
Montague, a learned but eccentric 
lady, gave them annually a clean 
shirt, wholesome advice, and a hot 
dinner. Mr. Montgomery reconciled 
them to a miserable existence with 
a poem. Blake, the artist, in his 
“ Songs ‘of Innocence,” speaks of one 
ofthese children of darkness being 
released, in a dream, by a shining 
angel, with a gold key, from an ivory 
black coffin ; after which episode in 
his nightly life, he went back to his 
labour the next day marvellously re- 
freshed both in body and mind, and 
it was on all hands observed that he 
ever afterwards clomb up chimneys 
with extraordinary skill. 

But “ Jack-in-the-Green ” days are 
fast dwindling —even now he is 
seldom to be seen in public thorough- 
fares, but lurks about in secluded 
parts of the Metropolis some, cu/ de 
sac, uninvaded by the policeman’s 
eye. Then, for a coronna laden 
with white-thorn, whose leaves are 
sprinkled with emeralds, and bloom 
starred with orient pearls, wept by 
the childhood of the day, some viragu, 
with a face as brazen as the mystic 
ladle which she so energetically 
waves, and attired in exceedingly 
short petticoats, disports herself be- 
fore a drunken audience in a dirty 
lane. 

Time changes all things, and un- 
fortunately, as Horace observed long 
ago, generally for the worse. The 
Magdalen choristers, who assemble 
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themselves and gather together on 
the top of the tower of their college, 
to usher in the spring with a musical 
—if heard at a proper distance— 
and merry morning chime, are the 
only remains of a widely-diversified 
celebration, worthy to be compared 
with the Roman Floralia. Where 
are now the door-posts hung with 
branches, and the lintels covered 
with a hundred flowers? Where are 
the halls strewn with fragrant herbs, 
which, trodden by the feet of the 
entering guest, greeted him in return 
with their rising odours? Alas, the 
pretty milk-maids carrying on their 
heads, instead of their accustomed 
pails, the shine of pyramids of silver 
plate—which they borrowed like the 
children of Israel, and unlike these re- 
turned—mixed with the green gleam 
of leaves, and the warm colour of 
ribands, and rich-scented hues of 
many a blushing bloom, are now 
but divers dirty sluts—to whom the 
greatest charity would seem to be 
soap and water, bedized with spangles, 
tawdry finery, gilt paper, pseudo 
court dresses, cocked hats, tinsel, 
and paint. True it is that the pretty 
milkmaids used to say, “ Please, re- 
member the garland,” as the adoles- 
cent population of the streets says 
now, “ please, remember the grotto,” 
on the first of August, when we know 
this grotto to be non-existent, and 
all speech concerning it mere leasing 
and covin, whereas the garland was 
in the domain of fact —true it is, 
that the desired remembrance was 
not so much dictated by respect of 
their garlands as of their pockets; 
still the request was made by pretty 
girls, in decent apparel, without 
meretricious allurements, or such 
musical accompaniment as can be 
produced by means of shovels, and 
nothing in this world, alas, is perfect. 
In the very midst of mirth some 
little bitterness, or remembrances of 
bitterness, will arise, and sadden us 
though surrounded by flowers. 
James Mew. 
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Ovr black yacht floats upon a sea of glass, 
Like Mah’met’s coffin hung ’twixt earth and sky, 

Say rather ’twixt two heav’ns which through that glass 
Looked at each other with a loving eye: 

For azure vault, and sunny peaks on high 
Are over us, and see! are under foot: 

And woods and golden sands around are nigh, 
And waterfalls that tinkle like a lute, 

And trilling birds whose notes we hear with rapture mute. 






Soon from its placid sleep the ocean wakes ; 
Its bosom heaves,—so like a human sigh ;— 

Then dimpling waves—(it seems a smile that breaks 
From syren lips)—breathing a lullaby, 

That tempts poor men in their embrace to die. 
The sea no longer calm ’s a mirror still, 

Dim it is true, but in it I descry 
Ter perfect features, look where’er I will ; 

Ah haunting face and eyes, whose glances through me thrill! 






I see a fairer face than nature’s own, 
With eyes more liquid than the azure sea— 
Is she an angel straight from Heaven flown ? 
Her hair more lustrous than the light we see, 
Her smile more rippling than poor waves can be: 
Sure she’s a princess from some land unknown ! 
/ dare not lift my eyes to such as she ; 
And all my dreams from mad ambition grown, 
Must fade away, I fear, and I wake sad alone. 






Her undulating gait has all the grace 
Of billows moving at the west wind’s call, 
Like spray flung over is the shadowy lace 
That half reveals the bosom’s rise and fall : 
O voice, than rills and birds more musical ! 
O presence, like the sun’s own glorious face ! 
Thou gild’st my chains, I glory in my thrall !— 
Whose form is this that everywhere I trace ? 
Ah, si ¢u savais, thou would’st pity my sad case. 


T. S. B. 
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FROM A.D, 1166 TO 1591, AND OF 


A.D. 1166.—The City of Dublin in 
the twelfth century extended no 
further towards the east than that 
portion of the modern city known as 
Parliament Street. ‘The low lying 
lands stretching thence to Merrion, 
Donnybrook, and Rathmines were 
called The Stein. It was on the 
Stein—indeed, on the very ground 
upon which the front square of 
Trinity College now stands—that 
the regular canons of St. Augustin 
had built their priory. ‘This priory 
for four hundred years was the pride 
and glory of the country. 

The rules of the Augustinian 
Order which were framed by St. 
Augustin, who was made Bishop of 
Hippo, A.D. 395 are so well known 
to the world that we shail not weary 
the reader by giving these rules in this 
place. The brethren lived together 
under one roof, had a common 
dormitory and refectory, and were 
obliged to observe the statutes of 
their order. ‘Their habit was a long 
black cassock, with a white rochet 
over it, and over that a black cloak 
and hood. ‘Their mission had been 
to scatter the seeds of civilisation 
abroad, and we have the high au- 
thority of Hallam that the Irish 
monks were, during the dark ages 
that followed the breaking up of the 
Roman Empire, the instructors of 
the world. They maintained schools 
for the young, retreats for the old, 
hospitals for the sick, and homes for 
the orphan. They performed, with- 
out reluctance, the menial offices of 
slaves and domestics. The garden 
and the fields which their industry 
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had rescued from the forest and the 
morass were cultivated by their own 
hands. The monastic studies for 
the most part tended to dispel the 
clouds of pagan superstition, and the 
zeal of those learned solitaries has 
cultivated the ecclesiastical and even 
the profane sciences, and posterity 
must gratefully acknowledge ‘that 
the monuments of Greek and Roman 
literature have been preserved and 
multiplied by their indefatigable pens. 
According to their faith and zeal 
they might employ their days in 
vocal and mental prayer. ‘They as- 
sembled in the evening, and were 
awakened in the night for the public 
worship of the monastery. Even 
sleep, the last refuge of the unhappy, 
was rigorously measured to those 
self-denying men. 

The earliest charter of All-Hallows 
is that of its founder, Dermot Mac- 
Murrough, king of Leinster. This 
prince in 1166 executed to the House 
a grant of the lands of Baldoyle. 
Of this grant, still extant in Latin, 
the following is a translation : 

“PRIORY OF ALL-HALLOWS, ON 
THE EAST SIDE OF DUBLIN. 

“* Charter of Dermot MacMurrough, 
King of Leinster. 

“In the name of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost,I Dermot Mac Murrough, 
for the love of God and the salvation 
of my soul, have given and granted 
to my spiritual father and confessor, 
Eden, Bishop of Louth, for the use 
of the canons and their successors of 
the Church of the daughter of Zola, 
the lands of Ballydugall [now Bal- 
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doyle] with its men, that is to say 
Malise MacFeilican, his son and 
nephews, free and released from any 
procuration or expedition, to be 
rendered to myself or my successors, 
in the government of Leinster and 
Dublin for ever, together with the 
ancient lands and all other things to 
the same appertaining. 

“And I also charge the inhabi- 
tants of Leinster and Dublin, both 
at present and in future times, that 
they preserve to the said bishop and 
his canons and to their successors, 
the said church and lands for ever, 
in all liberty, without any deduction 
for tithes as fully and honourably as 
any college of canons and monks 
in Ireland possessed of Royal en- 
dowments, and that they defend the 
said church, with its men, lands, and 
possessions from all injury whatever. 

“ And that this, my donation, may 
remain fixed and firm in future times, 
I have set my seal thereto. 

“Witness LawrENcE [O Too.e], 
ARCHBISHOP OF DuBLIN; Kinad, 
Bishop ; Endinymus, Abbot of Glen- 
dalough ; Enna, my son; Felan 
MacFeblan ; D. MacGilla Golmac ; 
Ethmarcac; and Aralt, sons of 
Conall ; G. Mac Gunner, and many 
others.” 

Not the least instructive matter in 
this deed of grant is, that the con- 
veyance is not only of the lands, but 
of the men living thereon, as if 
they had been so many serfs attached 
to the soil. Whether there were any 
families not granted by the king, 
though living on the lands, it is im- 
possible now to state ; but the pre- 
sumption arises that there were, for 
we shall see by another grant made 
in 1244, by Richard Pheypo, that 
he conveyed to the Priory several 
men then living in Baldoyle, as if 
they had been not even serfs but 
slaves. By King Dermot’s grant, it 
also appears that tithes were at this 
period paid in Ireland to the Church, 
and were not, as many suppose, 
subsequently introduced by the 
Anglo-Normans, Who Zola, and the 
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daughter of Zola were, it is impos- 
sible now to tell. 

The grant of the King to Eden, 
Bishop of Louth (Clogher) of the 
priory, though made with the assent 
of Archbishop Laurence O’Toole, 
was afterwards the cause of much 
litigation and embittered feelings be- 
tween Eden and John Comyn, the 
next Archbishop of Dublin. 

A.D. 1172.—The records of the 
priory must have contained much 
valuable information concerning the 
conquest of this country ; but all the 
early historical documents, muni- 
ments of title, &c., were consumed 
by a fire that broke out in the house 
same time previous to the year 1395, 
as appears by the letters patent of 
Richard II. Hence through this 
channel nothing concerning that im- 
portant epoch has reached our day, 
beyond a few meagre notices of 
events. It was during the Govern- 
ment of William, the Prior, that 
Henry II. arrived in Dublin. His 
tent was pitched on the rising ground 
in the neighbourhood of St. An- 
drew’s Church, and within a few 
yards of All- Hallows, and yet though 
he remained there from the 11th 
November, 1171, to Shrovetide, 
1172, we find no mention made of 
this remarkable occurrence in the 
records of the monastery. It was at 
that time, and in the presence of 
Archbishop Laurence, Bishop Eden, 
Strongbow, Hugh de Lacy, the Lord 
Chancellor of England, and many 
others, that the King of England, 
confirmed by the following patent, 
the grants of Baldoyle, and of several 
other lands made by Dermot Mac- 
Murrough, of which the original 
charters are not recorded : 


DONATION AND CONFIRMATION OF 
LORD HENRY. 


“Henry, by the grace of God 
King of England, and Duke of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine, and Earl of 
Anjou, to the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls, barons, justiciaries, 
viscounts, and all his ministers and 
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faithful subjects of France, England, 
and Ireland, greeting. Know ye, 
that I have given and granted, and 
by these, my charters, have con- 
firmed to the Church of All-Hallows, 
on the east side of Dublin, and to 
the canons serving God in the same 
place, these lands, that is to say, 
Balencongalan, Kanturc, Duncar- 
ney, Baldugal (Baldoyle) Rubanagan 
Cnochyflan, Kaldronan, with their 
appurtenances, in free alms for the 
salvation of my soul, and the souls 
of my ancestors, with the tithes and 
ancient boundaries, and other free 
customs, as free as any free alms 
could be given. 

“‘ Wherefore I will and firmly com- 
mand that the aforesaid church and 
its canons, and all things and lands, 
that you protect and guard, doing 
no injury or wrong to their proper- 
ties, nor permitting it to be done by 
any other. And if any person shall 


wrong them in any manner, then 
without delay you will cause full 
justice to be done, and you shall 


permit the aforesaid church to have 
its said lands and possessions, and 
all its free and ancient cus- 
toms, as Dermot, King of Leinster, 
granted and gave —the said lands 
and possessions and free customs 
more fully to the aforesaid church, 
Witness Laurence, Archbishop of 
Dublin; Eden, Bishop of Louth ; 
E. Comite Destr. [supposed to have 
been R. and to have been Earl of 
Strigul, better known as Stronghow] ; 
H. de Lacy ; Rudolph de Warner ; 
Robert Poer; William, my chan- 
cellor ; and many others.” 

A.D. 1180.— Richard, Earl of 
Strigul, a great benefactor of the 
Priory died.” 

A.D. 1182.—On the death of St. 
Laurence O’Toole, John Comyn, 
his successor in the see of Dublin, 
disputed with Eden the legality of 
the grant made to him by Dermot 
Mac Murrough. Litigation ensued, 
which must have been carried on 


1 Archdall’s Monasticon, p. 175. 
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either before the Court of Rome, or 
before commissioners appointed by 
the Pope to hear the cause. The 
following consent, signed by the 
bishop, shows what bitterness of 
feeling prevailed in reference to the 
subject :— 


“CONCERNING THE LITIGATED 
CAUSE OF THE CHURCH oF ALL- 
HALLOWS, BETWEEN THE BISHOP 
OF LoUTH AND THE ARCHBISHOP 
oF DUBLIN, 


“To all the children of the Holy 
Mother Church to whom these pre- 
sent letters shall come--Know ye 
that we have renounced the liti- 
gation and controversy which was 
pending between us and John, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, about the Church 
of All-Hallows, near Dublin, and all 
anger which we had towards him in 
consequence of the said Church has 
for ever been set at rest. So, how- 
ever, that we shall possess peaceably 
and for ever, all our life, and hold 
from the aforesaid John, Archbishop 
of Dublin, and from the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, the aforesaid 
church with all its appurtenances, 
and that this may be fixed and valid 
in future, we confirm it by the tes- 
timony of our seal. In witness,” 
&c. 

The annals of the monastery re- 
cord the death in this year of Milo 
de Cogan, a great benefactor of 
the house, and one of the most 
chivalrous amongst the earliest Eng- 
lish adventurers.” 

A.D. 1186.—The Bull of Pope 
Urban III. was obtained in this year, 
confirming and protecting the spiri- 
tualities and temporalities of the 
house with other privileges and im- 
munities, and amongst these were 
the exemption of the Priory lands 
from tithes of tillage and cattle, on 
condition that the brotherhood were 
to cultivate the lands with their 
own hands, and at their own proper 
cost. 


* Archdall. 
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They were thereby restrained from 
emigrating to any other house, ex- 
cept for the sake of entering some 
stricter order ; and it was further de- 
clared that during a general interdict 
the canons might celebrate mass in 
a low voice, with closed doors, with- 
out ringing bells, having excluded 
the excommunicated, and interdicted 
that without manifest cause, no one 
was to presume to pronounce against 
them the sentence of interdiction. 
All customs and ancient immunities 
were permanently sanctioned. The 
enclosures of the'r house and granges 
were protected by apostolic authority 
from theft and arson, and had also 
conferred upon them the privilege of 
freedom from arrest. The election 
of the Prior was secured to the 
brotherhood, and finally the ceme- 
tery was declared free, so that none 
should oppose the interment therein 
of any person, except he were ex- 
communicated, the due rights of the 
churches to which the bodies be- 
longed being observed. Such were 
the principal privileges secured to 
the Priory by the Bull of Urban II., 
given at Verona by the hands of 
Albert, cardinal, priest, and chan- 
cellor in the year 1186. 

A.D. 1215.—Archbishop Comyn 
died this year, and was succeeded 
by Henri de Louhdres, to whom 
Pope Innocent III. granted the 
advowson of the priory.’ His Holi- 
ness confirmed the union of the Sees 
of Glendalough and Dublin, and 
immediately after that confirmation 
the archbishop, who was a benefactor 
of the priory, subjected the convent 
of St. Saviour, Glendalough, with 
all its possessions, to the jurisdic- 
tion of the prior,—a grant that was 
afterwards confirmed by the Bulls 
of Popes Gregory IX. and Inno- 
cent I. 

Archbishop de Loundres ruled the 
See for fifteen years, and was suc- 
ceeded at his death in 1228, by 
Luke, Archbishop of Dublin, in 
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whose time a question arose as to 
the right of the priory to exemption 
from the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop, on the ground, it is pre- 
sumed, of the exemption granted by 
King Dermot to Bishop Eden. The 
holy see decided that the com- 
munity should receive the chrism, 
holy oils, holy orders, and consecra- 
tion of their altars and churches 
from their own diocesan. 

A.D. 1234.— The priory had several 
grants made to it in the parish of St. 
George, near Dublin, also of a mes- 
suage near St. Stephen’s church, and 
of forty acres of land in the territory 
of Donnybrook, for which the canons. 
were to pay one pound of pepper 
annually. 

A.D. 1240.—In this year grants 
were made to the prior and convent 
of the parish of Taghador, by Maurice 
FitzGerald, Lord of Offaly, saving 
to the Church of Laraghbryn, and 
to the Chapel of Maynooth, their 
tithes, lands, and offerings. William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, also 
enriched it with a gift of the church 
of Rathmacneht, as appears by the 
inspection of King Edward IIL, in 
these words, ‘‘ Toall the sons of our 
Holy Mother, the Church to whom 
these presents shall come, William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, wishes 
them eternal salvation in the Lord. 
Know ye, that we, for the salvation 
of our soul, and for the soul of 
William Siwird, and all our ancestors, 
have given to the Church of All- 
Hallows, near Dublin, the Church 
of Rathmacneht, so as to be patron 
thereof, with its appurtenances, with 
the assent and will of my lord, the 
Bishop of Ferns, in freedom and 
quietude for their own use for ever, 
so that after the decease of the said 
Roger, Earl of Pembroke, patron of 
the said church, the prior and canons 
shall have free ingress thereon with- 
out any contradiction, and that these, 
our donations, shall be firm and for 
ever, we have affixed our seal,” &c. 





1 Dalton’s Archbishops of Dublin, p. 82. 
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Then follows the approval of the 
of Bishop Ferns. 

Maurice FitzGerald also bestowed 
on the house the parish of Rath, in 
Imokelly, which gift was sanctioned 
by Luke, Archbishop of Dublin. 
They had also a grant of the Church 
of Armegeth, in the diocese of 
Meath. 

Theobald FitzWalter (Butler) 
granted two-and-a-half acres in the 
Steyn, near the house, with all the 
tythes and offerings of the whole 
Stein. 

This year (1240), seems to have 
been a remarkably prosperous one 
for the priory, for they were still 
further enriched bya grant of turbary, 
by Redmund Lamboc, Knight, at 
Finglas, where turf might be dug for 
the use of all the houses of the 
priory. They had also a grant of 
an annual rent of forty shillings in 
Arklow, with power to be exchanged 
for an equal rent arising out of lands 
near Dublin. 

A.D. 1244.—In this year a grant 
was made to the priory of the right 
of fishing in the river Liffey—a right 
which the grantor claimed as an 
hereditary one. 


“GRANT OF FISHING FOR SALMON IN 
THE RIVER ANNA—LIFFEY,! 


“Know all men, present and fu- 
ture, that I, John, son of Dermic, 
have given and granted, and by 
this my present chart have con- 
firmed to God, and to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and to the Church of 
All-Hallows, near Dublin, and to the 
canons there celebrating divine office 
for the salvation of my soul, and the 
souls of my wife Clarissa, and for the 
souls of my father and mother, and 
for the souls of my ancestors and 
successors, my boat, which I have 
and ought to have dy hereditary right 
in the waters of Dublin, for taking 
salmon, in pure and perpetual elee- 
mosinary to the canons of the said 
church for ever, as far as could pos- 
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sibly be given, saving that the canons 
of the aforesaid church shall pay to 
me for the said boat annually whilst 
I live a half mark of silver, that is to 
say, half at the feast of All-Saints, 
and the other half at the feast of the 
finding of the Holy Cross, and after 
my decease two shillings at the said 
times to be received and demanded 
from the said canons free from alk 
exaction. And I, John, son of Der- 
mic, 2nd my heirs, will warrant the 
said boat to the canons of the said 
church against all men; and that 
this my grantshall remain for ever, 
I have affixed my seal. The follow- 
ing being witnesses,” Xc. 

One of the most startling in the 
collection of grants to the Priory was 
that to which we have already alluded, 
and which was made by Richard 
Pheypo, in 1244, by which it would 
appear that a body of men, as if they 
had been not even serfs but slaves, 
were granted by one who had not 
even an estate in the lands upon 
which those men lived, those lands 
being at the time the property of the 
priory. It is as follows :— 


“CONCESSION AND GRANT OF CER- 
TAIN SERVANTS.” 

* Know all men, present and fu- 
ture, that I, Richard de Pheipo, have 
given and granted, and quit claim, 
by these presents, for the good of 
my soul, and for the souls of my pre- 
decessors and successors, in pure and 
perpetual free alms to the Priory and 
Convent of All-Hallows, near Dublin, 
Reginald Mackelegan, Christi Mack- 
elegan, Murdoch Mackelegan, Gilles- 
man Mackelegan, with the entire 
sept of Baldoy/e, with the issue and 
progeny of that sept, either now 
descended or to be descended, and 
whatever of that nature I have or 
could have. So that I, the said 
Richard, and my heirs, shall have no 
exaction or ill-will, But land my 
heirs shall warrant the said conces- 
sion and quiet claim to the said house 


1 Register of All-Hallows, carta xvi. p. 23. 
? Butler’s Register of the Priory of All. aints, p. 129. 
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of All-Hallows, and to the canons 
there serving God, against all men 
and women for ever. Seal. Wit- 
ness, Lord Almaric de Howth, ¢e 
multes altis.” 

A.D. 1276.—The several grants to 
the priory were confirmed in this 
year by the Bull of Pope Innocent V. 
In the several grants of the same 
period “there is proof,” writes the 
Rev. Richard Butler, “in the mention 
of homage, wardships, suits of court 
and marriage, that the Norman 
settlers brought with them into Ire- 
land all the complexities of the feudal 
system.” 

A.D. 1282.—One of the earliest 
judgments recorded in an Irish court 
of justice was that obtained in this 
year by the Prior against Richard 
Ponteys, in neplevin, as follows :— 

“Pleas before Richard Olog, mayor, 
Thomas de Winchester and Robert 
de Asselome, provosts of Dublin, on 
Tuescay next after the feast of St. 
Martin, in the roth year of the reign 
of King Edward. An assize came 
to examine whether Richard Ponteys, 
unjustly and without judgment, had 
by force dispossessed Nigel, the Prior 
of the Church of All-Hallows, near 
Dublin, of that free tenement within 
the walls, &c. ; that is to say, that 
cell, with its appurtenances, which 
is in the neighbourhood of the Castle, 
in the parish of St. Werburgh, and 
lies between the vacant place of said 
Priory, on the west side, and the 
parcel of the said Richard Ponteys 
on the east side, and therefrom the 
said Prior complains that when he 
distrained on the aforesaid tenement 
for his rent, the said Richard Ponteys 
unjustly deforced the Prior of the 
said distress, &c. And the said 
Richard came and avowed that he 
had deforced the said Prior of the 
said distress in the manner and form 
as the said Prior asserts. It is 
therefore considered that the said 


1 No. XXXIV documents on Registry. 
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Prior do recover his seisin of the 
said cell, with its appurtenances, 
towards the said Richard on his said 
recognisance. And the said Richard 
was committed to prison, because 
he avowed the disseissin, &c. He 
was afterwards remitted from prison, 
&c. And by the consent of the 
aforesaid Richard, the said Prior re- 
covered the said cell, with its appur- 
tenances, and the said Richard will 
find pledges of mercy.”? 

A.D. 1297.—In this year a grant 
was made by Parliament to the Prior 
of All-Hallows of four large oaks, 
from the King’s forest of Glencree, 
to repair the mill and mill-race at 
Stein, about the spot where the Bank 
of Ireland now stands.’ 

We have now recounted the many 
gifts ‘that the Priory had received 
from the middle of the twelfth to the 
opening of the fourteenth century. 
But the reader is mistaken if he 
supposes that these grants were 
sufficient to support the house in 
affluence. The lawlessness that 
prevailed on all sides, rendered it 
impossible that the Priory—which 
was reduced to a state of poverty— 
could enforce their rights, as appears 
by the following action for rescuing 
a distress, 

A.D. 1205.—The Prior sued Hugh 
De La Hyde and Mabel, his wife, 
for rescuing from Brother Williams, 
who was acting as his servant, cer- 
tain distresses he made for suits and 
services in Tipperary, for which he 
laid his damages at £20.° 

A.D. 1310.—Philip de Braybrocks, 
canon of the church of the Holy 
Trinity, was confined in the Priory 
for heresy, by sentence of Richard 
Ferings, Archbishop of Dublin. 

A.D, 1311.—FiRsT MENTION OF 
THEUNIVERSITY OF DuBLin.—In the 
month of July of this year, on the 
application of John Lech, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Pope Clement V. 


* Vide unpublished Act of Parliament, quoted by Sir W. Betham—Feudal Dignities 


p. 272. 
3 Archdall’s Monasticon. 
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issued his Bull for founding a Uni- 
versity for scholars in Dublin, but 
the design, so creditable to the 
memory of the archbishop, was not 
destined to be then effectuated. 

A.D. 1318.—The Prior was this 
year fined heavily in a court of law 
for some act, the account of which 
has not reached us. Finding him- 
self thus mulcted, he appointed 
as his standing counsel one of the 
ablest lawyers of the day, Master 
Walter De Islep. He then sought 
remission from the fine (and, as we 
learn, successfully), on the ground of 
poverty. Islep’s fee as standing 
counsel to the Priory was an annual 
pension of five marks (£3 6s. 8d.) 
for life, “the said Walter de Islep 
binding himself to give his advice, 
help and assistance against all per- 
sons whatsoever, those alone ex- 
cepted to whom he was bound 
before the present agreement.” 
Counsel’s fees in those times were 
not measured out in guineas as at 
present. Thus we find that in 1414 


the fee for counsel’s opinion was 


“three shillings and eight-pence, 
with four-pence for his dinner.” 

A.D. 1319.— Richard de Exeter, 
chief justice of the Common Bench, 
made a complaint against the Prior, 
that he, the said Chief Justice, had 
given him into custody a certain 
bird, namely a crane, to keep for 
him until he should call for it, but 
that the Prior, through malice pro- 
pense, suffered it to escape, to the 
loss and damage of sixty shillings to 
him, he therefore brought his action 
to recover the said damage. The 
Prior appeared and confessed that 
the bird escaped out of his custody.” 
On this acknowledgment, the Chief 
Justice requested the judge who 
tried this important case to,pardon 
the Prior, and he was forgiven ac- 
cordingly. 

A.D. 1320.—Alexander de Bicknor 
was now Archbishop of Dublin. 


1 Monasticon Heb. from King’s MSS., p 
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Following in the footsteps of his im- 
mediate predecessor, he founded a 
university in St. Patrick’s Church, 
which was called the University of 
Dublin, and which was confirmed 
by Pope John XXII. A brief sum- 
mary of the rules of the new uni- 
versity is contained in the following 
letter of the Archbishop. 

“In the name of God, Amen—We, 
Alexander de Bicknor, by divine 
permission Archbishop of Dublin, 
do will, grant, and ordain, with the 
consent of our chapters of the 
Blessed Trinity, and of St. Patrick’s, 
in Dublin, to the masters and scholars 
of the University of Dublin, that the 
masters regent of the said University 
may elect a chancellor, a doctor of 
divinity or the canon law. So that 
if in either of our churches of the 
Blessed Trinity, or St. Patrick’s, in 
the said place, any have obtained 
that degree, in either of the said 
faculties, he shall, by the same per- 
sons, be chosen chancellor before 
all others. And if, which God for- 
bid, any division happen in the elec- 
tion, that then the election shall be 
caused by the votes of the major 
part. Upon the resignation or de- 
cease of the chancellor of the said 
University, another shall be selected 
within fifteen days, and shall be pre- 
sented to us, or to our successors, 
or, in our absence, to our vicars, and 
in the vacancy of the See, to the 
guardians of the spirituals, to obtain 
confirmation. Moreover, we ordain 
that the proctors actually regent, 
when there are many regent masters, 
be elected in like manner as afore- 
said. And that the said proctors, 
when the University is without a 
chancellor, shall supply his place. 
And if the election of the chancellor 
shall not be made in fifteen days, 
then that the jurisdiction shall de- 
volve to the official of the Courtof 
Dublin, the See being full, or, in the 
vacancy of the See, to the guardian 


. 286. 


? Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xv., part ii., p. 12. 
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of the spirituals, till the Chancellor 
be elected and confirmed. 

“We grant, likewise, that the Lord 
Chancellor shall have spiritual juris- 
diction over the masters and scholars, 
where they are plaintiff and defen- 
dant, and over their servants, and 
shall have approbation and reproba- 
tion of their goods if they die intes- 
tate. Yet so that the fines and 
mulcts imposed for their delin- 
quincies, and the profits arising from 
them, or from any other cause, shall 
be laid up in a chest, to be converted 
to the common benefit of the Uni- 
versity, according to the disposition 
of the chancellor and masters, and 
that the proctor shall have two keys 
of the chest, and a third shail be in 
the keeping of some other whom the 
chancellor shall name; and the 
proctor shall twice a year give an 
account to the chancellor and 
regent masters, or their deputies. 
And if the said chancellor shall 
think fit to substitute any person or 
persons in his office, we, by these 
presents, give him power; and if 
appeal be made from such commis- 
sioners, it shall be first made to the 
said chancellor and regent, who 
shall, by themselves or others take 
cognisance of the cause; and if an 
appeal be made a second time, it 
shall be to us or to the official of 
our court. Moreover, bachelors that 
are to be made in whatever faculty, 
shall be presented to the said chan- 
cellor and regent masters. Dublin, 
the roth February, in the year of 
our Lord 1320.” 

“There were then created Doctors 
of Divinity, William de Hardite, of 
the Dominican Order, and Henry 
Cogrey, a Friar Minor (Franciscan), 
William Rodart, Dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, in Dublin, was made Doctor 
of the Canon Law, and was also first 
Chancellor of the University. A 
divinity lecture was afterwards esta- 


blished by Edward III., as appears’ 


by the register af John Alan, Arch- 
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bishop of Dublin; but the mainte- 
nance of the scholars failing, the Uni- 
versity afterwards came to nothing. 
There remained, nevertheless, some 
traces of it in the reign of Henry 
VII. For in the Provincial Council, 
held in Christ Church in Dublin, 
before Walter Fitzsimons, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Archbishop, 
suffragans, and the clergy of the 
Province of Dublin, granted stipends 
to be paid yearly to the readers of 
the University.” 

Having made a digression thus far 
concerning the UNIVERsITY oF DuB- 
LIN, let us return to our monastery 
of All-Hallows. 

A.D. 1367.—This year was ren- 
dered memorable by the passing of 
the Statute of Kilkenny, famous in 
the annals of Irish legislation, and 
lamentably illustrative of the un- 
happy treatment this country then 
received at the hands of the English 
Government. A sound and judicious 
policy, proceeding from liberal and 
enlightened principles, would have 
led the conquerors of Ireland to in- 
troduce amongst their new subjects 
such improvements as would benefi 
the country, without unwisely irri- 
tating it by undue interference with 
innocent national customs, and with 
cherished prejudices, which might 
have been harmlessly tolerated. But, 
on the contrary, everything pecu- 
liarly Irish, good and bad (names, 
language, habit) was denounced as 
irreclaimably barbarous and intoler- 
able, and the most cruel and per- 
secuting laws, calculated to generate 
incessant discord between the two 
races, were enacted against such as 
would adopt or use those Irish cus- 
toms and manners. By this statute, 
which is not amongst the printed 
ones, it was decreed that marriage, 
nurture of infants, or gossipred with 
the Irish, or submission to the Irish 
laws, should be considered and 
punished as high-treason. Also that 
those of the English race must use 
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the English language, English names, 
apparel, and mode of riding, and 
that any English persons, or Irish 
amongst the English, who should use 
the Irish language amongst them- 
selves, should be punished with for- 
feiture of lands, or with imprison- 
ment, “till they should find surety 
to adopt and use the English lan- 
guage.” Another chapter forbids the 
rulers of religious houses to receive 
any Irishman to their profession 
under penalty of confiscation of their 
temporalities. Irishmen were thus 
excluded by law from the Priory of 
All-Hallows. Whether the Prior at- 
tended the Parliament which passed 
this odious enactment, we have been 
unable to discover; suffice it to 
say, that he had then a seat in the 
Upper House, towhich afterwards, in 
1374, he was again summoned. In 
1378, the Priory received the writ of 
Richard II., ordering the strict ob- 
servance of the Statute of Kilkenny, 
and “that no Irishman, or enemy of 
thejking, should be received into the 
said Priory.” Of the deadly ani- 
mosity that then prevailed between 
the two races, we now can form but 
little idea. Englishmen were like- 
wise excluded from the Irish monas- 
teries unless they adopted the Irish 
laws, language,manners,and customs. 
And it is recorded that the Irish 
abbot of Mellifont refused to admit 
any monk into the abbey unless he 
made an oath that he was not of 
English descent. ‘The wars betwixt 
the English and Irish had now lost 
their original character of national 
hostilities, and had become on the 
part of the English, a struggle for 
subjugation, on that of the Irish a 
desperate and infuriated defence of 
their liberties. This introduced on 
both sides a degree of fury and ani- 
mosity unknown to the earlier period 
of their history; and as religious 
scruples soon gave way to national 
hatred spurred by a love of plunder, 
the patrimony of the Church was no 
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longer sacred from incursions on 
either side. Still, however, the 
tenants and vassals of the great 
abbeys had many advantages over 
those of the lay barons, who were 
harassed by constant military duty, 
until they became desperate, and 
lost all relish for the arts of peace. 
The vassals of the Church, on the 
other hand, were only liable to be 
called to arms on general occasions, 
and, at other times, were permitted 
in comparative quiet to possess their 
farms and feus. ‘They, of course, 
exhibited superior skill in every thing 
that related to the cultivation of the 
the soil, and were, therefore, both 
wealthier and better informed than 
the military retainers of the restless. 
chiefs and nobles in their neighbour- 
hood. 

The residence of these church 
vassals was usually in a small village 
or hamlet, where, for the sake of 
mutual aid and protection, some 
thirty or forty families dwelt together. 
This was called the town, and the 
land belonging to the various families. 
by ,whom the town was inhabited, 
was called the township. They 
usually possessed the land in com- 
mon, though in various proportions, 
according to their several grants. 
The part of the township properly 
arable, and kept as such continually 
under the plough, was called in-field, 
Here the use of quantities of manure 
supplied in some degree the exhaus- 
tion of the soil, and the feuars raised 
tolerable oats and bear, usually 
sowed on alternate ridges, on which 
the labour of the whole community 
was bestowed without distinction, 
the produce being divided after har- 
vest, agreeably to their respective in- 
terests 

A.D. 1380.—The Parliament of 
the Pale now enacted that no mere 
Irishman should make his profession 
in the Priory of All-Hallows.' 

A.D. 1388. Owing to the depreda- 
tions committed by the Irish enemies. 


1 McGregor’s History of Dublin, p. 117. 
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ou the patrimony of the Priory, the 
House was reduced to the utmost 
Straits. Even for the boots and 
shoes of the brothers the Prior was 
unable to pay, as appears by the 
following memorandum :— 

“The Prior owes his shoemaker 
twenty-two shillings for boots and 
shoes, and Roger Brenne, a canon 
has not paid two shillings for one 
pair of boots, and brother Simcocks 
‘quondam prior’ owed for money 
which it is to be feared he borrowed, 
six shillings and eightpence.”} 

Brother Simcocks, peace to his 
memory, was not everything that the 
holy brotherhood could wish, for he 
had been Prior and was deposed 
some time previous to 1388. 

A.D. 1390.—An inquisition’ was 

had before Thomaas Clifford, chief es- 
cheator of Ireland, concerning the 
right of the Priory to the lands of 
Ballycollane: whereby it was found 
that a man named Sitric MacMo- 
rough gave the grange of Ballycollane 
to All-Hallows to find two chaplains 
to celebrate divine service for the 
souls of the said Sitric, and his suc- 
cessors, that at the taking of the in- 
quisition on Monday, before the feast 
of St. Patrick, the Bishop, in the 13th 
of Richard I1., said this condition was 
not observed, and that the heir of 
Sitric was an Irishman and an enemy 
to the king. 
_ A.D. 1392.—Notwithstanding the 
inquisition just mentioned, it was 
subsequently in this year found by a 
jury that the lands of Ballycollane 
had been granted by Dermot Mac- 
Morough before the conquest, to 
William, then Prior, and had been 
held by all his successors. The Prior 
thereon was restored to the posses- 
sion of those lands. 

A.D. 1395.—In this year the Prior 
obtained from Richard II., who had 
invaded this country with an army of 
30,000 men, a charter, whereby it ap- 
pears that all the muniments had 
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been consumed by fire. This may, 
as we have already observed, in some 
measure account for the dearth of in- 
formation respecting passing events 
on the registry of the convent. 


“CHARTER OF LorD RicHarp II. 


“Richard, by the Grace of God, 
King of England and France, and 
Lord of Ireland, to all to whom these 
present letters shall come greeting. 
We have examined a charter of our 
ancestor Henry, formerly King of 
England, to the Church of All-Saints, 
on the east side of Dublin, and to 
the canons there serving God, much 
in these following words ”—reciting 
the charter of Henry II., and that he 
was desirous for himself and his heirs 
“to confirm to the prior and to the 
convent the said charter for ever.” 

“ And also, because they have and 
hold several manors, tenements, rents 
and services, and other spiritual and 
temporal possessions in divers places 
and parts in our land of Ireland, by 
the gift and concession of divers 
lords and others, of which donations 
and concessions the written charters, 
feofiments, and concessions, and 
other muniments, were burnt, as they 
say,—we, desirous to provide for 
the security of the Prior, the con- 
vent, and their successors, in that 
behalf, all and singular the donations 
and concessions of the aforesaid lords 
and others, and the estate, title, and 
possessions, which the Prior and 
convent have in these manors, tene- 
ments, rents, services, and other 
possessions, spiritual and temporal, 
to the aforesaid Prior and convent, 
and to their successors, as far as we 
can, by the tenour of these presents, 
We concede and confirm for ever to 
have and to hold to him and his 
successors, all the aforesaid manors, 
lands, tenements, rents, services, 
and other possessions, spiritual and 
temporal, together with the liberties, 
franchises, privileges, and customs, 


1 Miscellany of Irish Archeological Society, Vol. I., p. 1o8—No. VII. 


Butler’s Registry of All-Hallows—Memorand. Roll. 13 Rich. II., 1390. 
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which they and their predecessors, 
were accustomed as of right and use 
to enjoy. 

* And further, of our munificence, 
we, for ourselves and our heirs, as 
much as in us lies, give and grant to 
the said Prior and convent, license 
to acquire tenements and rents, toge- 
ther with the advowsons of churches 
to the value of £20 a-year, so that 
they have and hold the same for 
themselves and their successors in 
perpetual pure and free alms from 
us in chief, notwithstanding thestatute 
of mortmain. Provided, however, 
that it be found by inquisition in due 
form taken and rightly returned into 
our Court of Chancery in Ireland, 
that the same shall be without loss 
or prejudice to us or our heirs. In 
testimony whereof, we have caused 
to be made these our letters patent. 
Witness ourselves, at Kilkenny, on 
the 5th day of April, in the 18th year 
of our reign.” 

“By the King himself, for forty 
shillings paid into the Hanaper.” 

A.D. 1396.—Richard Norreys, one 
of the canons of the Priory, having 
been confined in the Marshalsea, on 
an accusation of divers felonies, 
William Reve, the prior, came into 
the court, and made use of unbe- 
coming language to Stephen Bray, 
the Chief Justice, who, in conse- 
quence, committed him to the cus- 
tody of the Marshal; but the court, 
taking into consideration that the 
Prior was not of sound mind, and 
compassioning his weakness, as well 
as the poverty both of himself and 
of the Priory, he was pardoned, on 
paying a fine of thirteen shillings and 
fourpence. 

A.b. 1416.—The King’s pardon 
was granted by Thomas Cranley, 
Archbishop of Dublin and Lord 
Deputy, to the Prior and convent, 
of all intrusions, abatements, &c., 
in Dublin, Donnybrook, Baldoyle, 
Donagkearney, Ballycollane, and 
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Kanturk, and elsewhere, and con- 
firmation was made of their title to 
these lands. 

A.D. 1460..—A return made on 
the 2nd June, by Laurence, Arch- 
deacon of Ferns, to a mandate of 
John Purcell, bishop of that diocese, 
ordering an inquisition respecting 
the avoidance and presentation of the 
parish of Rathmackne. From this 
it appears that the archdeacon held 
in the church of St. Nicholas, of 
Clomen, “in full chapter,” a court 
of inquiry, composed of the priests 
in the neighbourhood, who, on their 
oaths, made a return, which throws 
much light on the state of the Church 
in Ireland in those times. They found 
that the Prior and convent of All- 
Hallows were the true patrons, and 
had presented, on the last vacancy 
that the patrons had, the first portion 
of all fruits, profits, sheaves, tithes, 
offerings, lands, alterages, and other 
things, belonging to the aforesaid 
Church of St. Martin, of Rathmackne, 
and the vicar had the other a/f of 
the same. That the clerk, so pre- 
sented as aforesaid by the said Prior, 
was not of honest condition in life 
and conversation, or fit in science 
and manners ; that he was guilty of 
perjury, inasmuch as he took oath 
before the archdeacon, when about 
to be ordained, that he would keep. 
a grammar school for the next three 
years, which oath he did not keep, 
and that having been suspended by 
his ordinary, he notwithstanding per- 
formed divine service, and that there- 
fore, as the patron, had presented an 
unfit cleric, the vicarage had de- 
volved, pro hac vice, on the ordi- 
nary. 

A.D. 1468. — Michael Tergury, 
archbishop of Dublin, held a visita- 
tion ofa great portion of his diocese, 
but in parts beyond the Pale the 
dean reported that he dared not 
visit them, on account of the war. 
‘Lhe following return of the visita- 


1 Butler’s Register of All-Hallows, p. 81—xxii. 
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tion of the Priory appears in the 
registry. ? 


OFTHE HOUSE OF ALL- 
HALLOWS. 


“Visitation of the Priory or 
House of All-Saints, near Dublin, 
and made by Master R. Warren, 
official, on the 27th day of April, 
Anno Domini, 1498, in the Chapter 
House of the said monastery, Brothers 
William Stewnot, prior, Richard 
Cristor, subprior, William Fawke, 
Patrick Wiott, Robert Blake, and 
Richard Harold, canons of the said 
church, attending. Upon the ex- 
pounding the articles of visitation, 
the prior said that all the canons 
are well and sufficiently obedient.” 

A.D. 1472.—By Act of Parliament 
{not printed), the title of William 
Stewnot, prior of All-Hallows, was 
confirmed to all wrecks in the manor 
of Baldoyle, enjoyed by his pre- 
decessors, time immemorial. 

A.D. 1474.—At a parliament held 
in the Augustinian Priory, at Great 
Connell, county Kildare, the Act 18 
Edward IV. (not printed), enacts, 

* At the supplication of William, 
the Prior, and of the convent of All- 
Hallows, near Dublin, lord of the 
town of Baldoyle, that as the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Baldoyle in the 
county of Dublin, are daily troubled 
and damaged in their goods by the 
King’s admirals of Ireland and their 
deputies, according te the law of 
Oleron, who daily levy inordinate 
amercements on them, against all 
law and conscience, to the great 
damage of said Prior and convent, 
and the utter undoing of said 
tenants and inhabitants, it is en- 
acted that said Prior and his suc- 
cessors shall, for the time to come, 
be admirals of said town and all 
other their lands in Ireland, and 





_ shall enjoy said office of admirals, 


to them and their assigns and de- 
puties without any molestation or 
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impediment from the King, his heirs 
or successors, officers or ministers, 
and that no other admiral of the 
King or his deputy shall vex or 
trouble any of the said tenants and . 
inhabitants by virtue of their office 
in time to come, and whoever of 
them acts to the contrary shall for- 
feit £10, half to the King and half 
to the party grieved.” 

In this year, also, Prior Stewnot 
was joined in commission with John 
Walton, Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Earl of Kildare, and others, to attend 
the King (Edward IV.), on particular 
affairs of public interest. An Act 
was passed in the same year which 
shows how heavily the strictness of 
the laws then in force pressed on 
the great religious houses of Dublin, 
“having possessions among the 
Irish.” ‘These laws were occasionally 
mitigated by license from the Crown, 
and sometimes by statutes ; thus, by 
an act passed in the Parliament held 
in Dublin 14 Edward IV., reciting 
that Richard, Abbott of St. Thomas, 
near Dublin, and William, Prior of 
All-Hallows, near Dublin, and their 
convents, having much lands within 
the habitations of the Irish enemies, 
it was enacted “that they may send 
and carry as well victuals as other 
necessaries to said Irish,and may 
let to farm and sell the profits of 
their possessions to such as often as 
they please, and may treat and be 
conversant with them as well in war 
as in peace, and that they may be 
godfathers to such without any 
offence of the law. * 

A.D, 1488,—Sir Richard Edgecomb, 
this year, came on a special mission 
from Henry VII. to Ireland to exact 
new oaths ofallegiance from the great 
lords and others, who had been mis- 
led by the imposter Simnel. Amongst 
those that were deceived by him 
were the Lord-Deputy, Deputy Lord 
Chancellor, and the whole people of 
Dublin if we except, perhaps the 


1 Ex. Reg. Tergury, fol. 58- 


* Tracts relating to Ireland, vol. ii., p. 11 
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Prior of All-Hallows, whose presence 
in Chrtst Church on the day of 
Simnel’s coronation is not recorded. 
That the Prior did not give in his 
allegiance to the impostor may be 
inferred, too, from the fact that it was 
at the Priory that Sir Richard Edge- 
comb lived during his stay in Dublin. 
It was there, too,that on the 23rd and 
29th of July, he had interviews with 
the Earl of Kildare. 

A.D. 1489.—An Act of Parliament 
was passed this year, whereby it was 
enacted that the Prior of All-Hallows 
and his convent, and their posses- 
sions in every county, barony, and 
deanery, in Ireland should be ex- 
empted from all subsidies, taxes, 
talliges, and from all impositions, 
granted to the king, or to any gover- 
nor of the land, on the payment of 
thirteen shillings and fourpence to 
be levied from the lands of Baldoyle 
by the collector of the Deanery of 
Swords. By this Act were confirmed 
all grants made to All-Hallows by 
Edward IV. 

A.D. 1491.—An impeximus of the 
Act, and of the grants of Edward IV. 
respecting the Prior’s right of wreck 
ando theAdmiralty of Baldoyle was 
taken on the zoth of May, in the sixth 
year of Henry VII. 

A.D. 1506.—By patent of 21 Henry 
VII. a yearly grant of eight marks 
(45 6s. 8d.) was made to the Guild 
in the Chapel of St. George, the 
Martyr, an old Lancastrian founda- 
tion, in testimony perhaps of their 
adherence to the royal cause at a 
time when the pretenders, Simnel 
and Warbeck, received the coun- 
tenance of the whole of the Anglo- 
Norman Irish, who were unanimous 
in their adherence to the House of 
York. 

The Guild, masters, and warders, 
by indenture made between them of 
the one part, and “ Nicholas, prior 
and convent of All-Saints by Sydes 
of Dublin, of the other parte,” it was 
witnessed, “that the said masters, 
wardens, and their successors, by 
the onely assent and consent of the 
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fraternitie of the said gelde, have 
given and granted to the said Prior 
and convent, and their successors, 
four marks of silver of lawful money 
(£2 13s. 4d.), to be paid to the said 
Prior and convent, and their succes- 
sors, by the hands of the said master 
and wardens, that have now been or 
for time shall bee, at the feasts of 
Easter and St. Michael the Arch- 
angel by even porcions yearly, for 
the sustentacion and wages of a 
honest chapleyn to say masse and 
other divine service in the sayd 
chapell in Sundeys, and feasts and 
thrice by weeke ; that is to say, Wed- 
nesday, Fryday, and Saturday, wekely 
and yearely. To have and to hold 
the said four marke to the said Prior 
and convent, and their successsors 
in form aforesaid as long as the said 
masters and wardens, and their suc- 
cessors, hath and enjoyeth, and shall 
have and enjoy eight markes, granted 
by the king to the said masters and 
wardens to find and sustaine a priest 
at the pleasure of the said king in 
forme aforesaid. Provided that as 
often as the said Prior and convent, 
and their successors shall make any 
default in the service according to 
the premises, that then the said Prior 
and convent, and their successors to, 
loose fourpence of silver for every 
default of every day, and that it bee 
lawful to the masters and wardens 
for the time being to keepe and re- 
taine the said money for the said de- 
faults. In witnesse whereof, the com- 
mon seale of the house of the said 
Prior and convent to this parte of 
the indenture remaining with the said 
master and wardens, is put and 
written this xth day of September, 
the yeare of the raigne of King 
Henry the Seventh the twenty- 
second, and the year of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, 1506.” 

A.D. 1534.—Margaret White, “in 
her pure widowhood,” surrendered 
to the King, for the use of the Prior 
and convent of All-Hallows, her 
her lands and tenements in Calgan- 
istan, in the barony of Newcastle, 
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county Dublin. “This was the only 
lordship the King had in all Ireland 
in possession of the inheritance of 
the Crowne.”! 

A.D. 1534.—The Prior was bound 
to send two able gunners or archers 
to the hostings. 

A.D. 1537.— Walter Handkoke 
granted a lease of the farm of Bally- 
collum to William Baly and Isabel 
his wife for thirty-one years, at the 
rent of four marks, the tenant being 
bound to furnish a hen and a goose 
at Christmas, and to draw turf to the 
abbey, and to free the ditches of his 
portion of the town. This lease, 
which contained many covenants and 
provisions, providing for the reversion 
of the lands to the Priory, was ex- 
ecuted on the rst of March. Alas 
for the uncertainty of all human 
grandeur! When those thirty-one 
years had expired, the Priory was 
a ruin, and such of the brethren 
as lived to see that day were beggars 
on the soil that once was theirs. 
The Church of Rome was now tot- 
tering to its fall in England. Her 
religious houses were suppressed, 
her doctrines were reviled. And 
now it was that a like course was 
about to be adopted in Ireland. 
George Brown, an Augustine monk, 
who had renounced the Papal supre- 
macy, had been appointed by Henry 
VIII. to the see of Dublin, and his 
mission was to suppress the monas- 
teries throughout the country, and to 
preach abroad the doctrines of the 
Reformers. A parliament was ac- 
cordingly assembled in the city of 
Dublin, and then it was that the act 
was passed by Catholic Irishmen 
abolishing the “ power and authority 
of the Bishop of Rome, by some 
called the Pope, which did obfus- 
cate and wrest God’s holy Word 
and Testament a long season from 
the spiritual and true meaning 
thereof.” 
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Immediately a commission was 
directed to the Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Trimleston),? Chief Justice 
Aylmer, and others, empowering 
them to receive the surrender of the 
heads of the religious houses, “ will- 
ingly” tendered, and to punish those 
who were unwilling to surrender the 
sacred trust which had been reposed 
in them. That commission was in 
the words following :— 

“Whereas from information of 
trustworthy persons, it being mani- 
festly apparent that the monasteries, 
abbeys, priories, and other places of 
religion are at present in such a state 
that in them the praise of God and 
the welfare of man are next to 
nothing regarded, the regulars and 
nuns dwelling there being so ad- 
dicted, partly to their own super- 
stitious ceremonies, partly to the 
pernicious worship of idols and to 
the pestiferous doctrines of the Ro- 
mish Pontiff, that unless an effectual 
remedy be promptly provided, not 
only the weak lower order, but the 
whole Irish people may be speedily 
affected to their total destruction by 
the example of these persons ;—to 
prevent, therefore, the longer con- 
tinuance of men and nuns in so- 
damnable a state, the King, having 
resolved 40 resume into his hands all 
the monasteries and religious houses 
for their detfer reformation, to remove 
from them the religious men and 
women, and to cause them to return 
to some honest mode of living and 
to the true religion,” the King then 
directs the Chancellor and other 
commissioners to signify his inten- 
tion to the heads of the religious 
houses, to receive their resignations 
and surrenders willingly tendered, 
“and to apprehend and punish such 
as adhere to the authority of the 
Romish Pontiff and contumaceously 
refuse to surrender their houses. 


The commissioners to take charge 


1 State Papers. vol. ii.; part iii., p. 416. 


? 28th Hen. VIIL, cap. 13. 


Butler’s All-Hallows, xxvii. 
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for the Aing’s use of the possession 
of those houses.” 

’ The last hour of All Hallows was 
now at hand. On the r6th of No- 
vember, 1538, the deep and sullen 
tolling of the heavy bell of -the 
Priory announced that the chapter 
was about to meet in the chapter- 
room for the last time. Prior 
Walter presided, and there he 
affixed the seal of the house to a 
deed conveying to the Crown, and 
without consideration, the entire of 
the patrimony of the Priory. That 
such an instrument must have been 
wrung from them by the terrors of 
greater evils is manifest. But better 
to have died the death of the 
martyrs, than to have affixed their 
names to a deed which future genera- 
tions must look on with shame. The 
following is a translation of that in- 
strument, the provisions of which it 
is painful to contemplate. 


“SURRENDER AND CONCESSION OF 
THE PRIORY OF ALL-HALLOWS.? 


“ To all the faithful in Christ to 
whom these presents shall come, 
we, Walter Hancocke, Prior of the 
House or Priory of the canons of 
All-Saints, near the City of Dublin, 
in the county of Dublin, of the 
Aroasian Order, eternal salvation 
in the Lord. Know ye that we, the 
said Prior and convent, with our 
entire assent and consent, from our 
certain knowledge and mere motion, 
and for other just and reasonable 
causes, our minds and consciences 
especially moving, have willingly and 
freely given and granted, and by 
these presents, we give, grant, re- 
turn, deliberate, and confirm to our 
most illustrious and invincible chief 
and Lord, Henry the Eighth, by the 
grace of God King of England and 
France, Defender of the Faith, Lord 
of Ireland, and on earth the Su- 
preme Head, under Christ, of the 
Church of England and Ireland, the 
entire our said House or Priory of 


All-Hallows aforesaid, and the entire 
house, foundation, seit, amlit, and 
precinct of the Priory or Religious 
House of All.Hallows, near Dublin, 
aforesaid. and the entire church, bell 
tower, and cemetery of the said 
Priory or Religious House. In like 
manner all manors, messuages, lands, 
tenements, seats, reversions, and 
services, mills, meadows, pastures, 
woods, underwoods, houses, edifices, 
granges, barns, stables, dovecots, 
fisheries, warrens, annuities, waters, 
ponds, rectories, vicarages, knights’ 
fees, advowsons ‘of churches, chapels, 
and charities, pensions, portions, 
tithes, oblations, courts-leet, and of 
frank-pledge, and their profits and 
perquisites, and all other rights, pos- 
sessions, and heriditaments, as well 
spiritual as temporal, in the county 
of Dublin, Meath, Kildare, Louth, 
Tipperary, Kilkenny, and elsewhere 
in Ireland belonging in any way 
to the Prior and Convent of 
All-Hallows. And in like manner 
all charters, evidences, writings, and 
muniments of every kind to the said 
religious house or priory, &c., and 
manor lands, tenements, and other 
premises, with their appurtenances 
in any way pertaining or concerning. 
In like manner all their goods, 
chattels, utensils, ornaments, jewels, 
and debts to the said house or priory 
belonging, or appertaining, or due to 
the said Walter, the Prior, in right 
of the said ‘house or priory, due or 
appertaining. To have, hold, and 
enjoy the said house or priory of 
All-Hallows, and the house, founda- 
tion,” &c., “to our said invincible 
chief and lord, the King, his heirs, 
and assigns for ever,” to be disposed 
of at his good pleasure, without 
appeal or complaint. In testimony 
whereof, “we, the aforesaid Prior 
and convent, have placed our com- 
mon seal to this writing, and have 
subscribed our names with our own 
hands—Given the 16th day of the 
month of November, in the year of 


1 State Papers, Vol. III., p. 129. 
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our Lord 1538, and the 3oth of 
King Henry VIII. 
** Signed by Walter, Prior of All-Hal- 
lows. 
= Robert Doling. 
9 John Grogan. 
os James Blake. 
” John Barrett.” 


On this deed is endorsed a me- 
morandum, that on the 18th Novem- 
ber, in the 30th year of King Henry 
VIII., in the chapter-house of the 
Priory of All-Ha!lows, near Dublin, 
the Prior and convent, of their own 
Jree will, consent, and assent, by 
their own donation and /yee couces- 
sion, had surrendered their monastery 
“into the hands of the venerable 
and discreet men,” William Braba- 
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zon, Sub-treasurer ; Gerald Aylmer, 
Chief Justice; the Master of the 
Rolls ; and others. 

The Priory was then closed, and 
its reverend inmates were expelled 
from the cloisters where many of 
them had dwelt from youth to old 
age. The Prior had an allowance 
of £40 a year made to him for the 
remaining term of his unhappy life, 
and the other brethren had lesser 
annuities granted to them. Of the 
future of All-Hallows, of its grant to 
the corporation of Dublin, and the 
grant by them to Trinity College, 
—of these and other incidents in the 
the darkest page of Irish history, we 
shall speak in our next Number. 

OLIVER J BURKE. 
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DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF 


LORDS ON THE 


MARRIAGES BILL, 1873. 


THE Marriages’ Bill, 1873, was de- 
bated in the House of Lords on the 
13th March, and the result of the 
division was a majority against the 
second reading of twenty-five. The 
Bill, as printed at first,! aims at 
amending statute law, so that mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister 
shall be legal in future, and also so 
as to relieve those who have con- 
tracted such marriages from odium, 
as well as to protect the offspring of 
such unions from the bearings against 
them, of 5 & 6 William IV., c. 54. 
1835. Tosome, marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister is never thought 
of, simply because it is not allowed 


tion only as a matter of church dis 
cipline ; and so long as the Church 
especially that section to which they 
belong, forbids such marriages,—or 
as in the Catholic denomination, 
permit them only under dispensa- 
tion,—they regard them sinful. Be- 
sides these, there is another and 
a larger class than any of the above,— 
probably greater in both numbers 
and influence than the whole col- 
lectively,—who feel the law as it 
exists to be a burden, and who, 
while they desire to deserve “a good 
name,” strive rather to do what is 
right, and although they bow to the 
authority, and are ever amenable to 


by statutelaw. With others, the fact the discipline of the Church, so long 
as it is in keeping with Divine 
authority, refuse to accept her dicta 
on this matter, and disregard her 


censures, even though in spirit or in 


that there is a prejudice against it 


in certain circles is sufficient to render 
it objectionable. But there is still 
another class, who look at the ques- 


1 A Bill intituled An Act to legalise Marriage with a deceased Wife's Sister. 
Whereastit is expedient to amend the law as to marriage with a deceased wife’s sister :— 
Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :—1. No marriage between a man 
and his deceased wife’s sister heretofore celebrated or contracted at any place whatsoever 
within the realm or without, or which shall hereafter be celebrate1 or contracted in Eng- 
land or Ireland in the office of any registrar under the provisions of the Acts relating to 
marriages in England and Ireland, or be contracted in Scotland or elsewhere, shall be 
deemed to have been or shall be void or voidable by reason only of the affinity 
of the parties thereto, or by reason of any statute or of any canonical or other objec- 
tion or impediment founded only on such affinity to the validity of any such§ marriage 
or to the celebration thereof, or to the validity of any licence or certificate under 
which the same may have been celebrated ; and the registers of all such marriages in 
England or Ireland, or authenticated copies thereof, and such evidence as would be proof 
of any other marriage in Scotlaud or elsewhere, shall be received in all courts of law or 
equity, and for all purposes, as evidence of such marriages respectively —2z, Provided 
always that nothing herein contained shall render valid any marriage with the sister of a 
deceased wife where either of the parties has afterwards, during the life of the other and 
before the passing of this Act, lawfully intermarried with any other person.—3. Provided 
also, that this Act, so far as it relates to any marriage with a sister of a deceased wife, 
celebrated or contracted before the passing of this Act, shall not invalidate or affect any 
right to any dignity or title «f honour, or any estate, right, title, or interest, legal or 
equitable, in or to any lands, hereditaments, chattels, or effects vested in any person 
before the passing of this Act, nor any contingent estate or interest, legal or equitable, in- 
any lands, hereditaments, chattels real, chattels, or effects created by or derived from any 
settlement, grant, conveyance to uses, release, appointment, or other instrument bona fide 
executed before the passing of this Act, or by or from any devise or will which shall have 
become operative by the death of the devisor or testatox Lefure the passing of this Act. 
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letter they disobey her enactments 
prohibitory of marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. The latter por- 
tion of the subjects of Queen Victoria 
is rapidly and steadily increasing, 
whilst each of the others are de- 
clining, some more and others less, 
obviously. Under these circum- 
stances the subject is a most mo- 
mentous one. With those who de- 
spise our marriage laws, because 
they suppose any man and woman 
ought in such matters to be left to 
do as they please, we have no sym- 
pathy whatever. Nor do we for a 
moment fraternise with the opposers 
of ecclesiastical interference in re- 
spect to matrimonial matters, be- 
cause of the danger of its being 
abused. On the contrary, we re- 
spect all things orderly: everything 
that has the authority of law, and 
whether it bears on one side or other, 
shall give due weight to any social 
consideration that can bear on the 
question before us. Neither have 


we any sympathy with those who 
regard “marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister” as a class question, on 
the one side of which is ranged in 
antagonism the upper, and on the 
other the lower, while the middle 


classes stand divided between. 
Those who place the matter before 
their eyes as a class question, or 
who attempt to set it so before 
others, obviously do so not only 
without support from fact and evi- 
dence, but in direct opposition to 
both. Whether or not the law be 
amended as the Bill of 1873 con- 
templates, we take leave to announce 
as our deliberate conviction that 
there is not a solitary consideration 
in the whole affair which could legi- 
timately become a bone of conten 
tion on the matter between Christians 
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the range of differences between one 
sect and the other may be. Still 
more, the question of a deceased 
wife’s sister can never for a moment 
be logically regarded as one of the 
separating lines between Jews and 
Christians. The provisions of the 
Marriages’ Bill are no more Liberal 
than Conservative matters—they are 
not party questions at all—but are 
simply common ground, on which 
all who seek to settle legislation on 
the most secure basis, may safely 
and consistently meet. But, how- 
ever we may reduce the cause to 
its merits, and strip it of irrelevant, 
collateral, and foreign considera- 
tions, we find it impossible to shut 
our eyes to the fact that it must still 
be a matter of dispute as between 
those who uphold “canon law,” and 
those who treat it as all Reformed 
Churches profess to do, and as many 
Catholics in the United Kingdom 
actually do, namely, as only of value 
according as it affects the Divine 
law. Therefore the discussion of 
this question involves,—1st. The 
bringing of Episcopalians and Pres- 
byterians face to face with the fact, 
that they each have adopted, and both 
continue, as organised ecclesiastical 
bodies, to hold by canon law on the 
matter of affinity, and in relation to 
the marriage of a deceased wife’s 
sister. 2ndly. An approach to the 
merits of the question, which is equi- 
valent to the pressing upon Catholics . 
the issue, is canon law final, or 
do you regard the deliverance of 
a higher authority necessary to the 
validity of canon law? 3rdly. Also 
an endeavour to get nearer to that 
one great issue to which the question 
must at last come, namely, is, or is 
not, affinity and consanguinity, for 
all practical purposes, of inter-mar 


of any denomination, however wide riages the same?! ‘The very sanc- 


1 « Observations on the Prohibitions of Marriage 
by Affinity.’’—Seeley, 5th Edition. ‘‘ Consi !eration 
Marriages with a Deceased Wife’s Sister; by W. H. R. Reynolds, Jun, M.A.—Long- 
man & Co, 1840. ‘Lord Brougham’s Speeches,”’ vol iii, p. 431. ‘lo these might be 


added very many others where the matter is ally discussed ; but as the question is still 
pending, we would swggetst that both sides be consulted ; and the statements on each mea- 


in certain cases of Relationship 
on the State of the Law regarding 
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tioning by one of the “laws of 
Moses,” the custom which prevailed 
in patriarchial times of the brother 
marrying his deceased brother’s wife 
(Deut. xxv. 5), proves that affinity 
is not the same as consanguinity. 
When Judah fell into the double sin 
of failing: to enforce this custom in 
favour of Tamar and that of adultery, 
it seems to come out incidentally, 
that in the eyes of the widow of Er, 
the despised of Onan, and the ne- 
glected of Shelah, that all three were 
dead in law (to her as a claimant 
of the latter in marriage), and there- 
fore she looked to Judah, the next of 
kin, to satisfy her claim. However 
guilty this woman was, we know she 
was more righteous than Judah ; and 
whether she made the precedent, or 
acted on one already prevalent, in 
regarding Er, Onan, and Shelah as 
dead (though Shelah still lived), we 
find that Sampson did not express 
any surprise at his father-in-law of- 
fering his wife’s sister to him, regard- 
ing, as he evidently did, the giving 
of Sampson’s wife to another the 
same as her death, in the matter of 
matrimony. We refer to these facts 
merely to show that affinity was not 
contemplated as the same as con- 
sanguinity in the laws of Moses—also 
to show that amongst the nations of 
Philistia and surrounding countries, 
as well as amongst the seed of Abra- 
ham, blood relations and relations 
by marriage were not regarded the 


“same. Still more, the 3oth verse of 


the xviii. chap. of Lev. seems to 
show that the statutes contained in 


that portion were given to warn the 
Israelites “against these abominable 
customs” committed in Caanan before 
their entrance therein, and as marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister was more 
than likely to have been common in 
those times, it would have been for- 
bidden, if sinful. This surely forbids 
raising affinity to the position assumed 
for it in 305, but never claimed in its 
behalf by any recognised authority 
till 1213, when the 4th Council of 
Latern decreed that affinity and con- 
sanguinity for the purposes of mar- 
riage were identical. The Reformed 
Churches have adopted Bishop Par- 
ker’s Table, and Catholics only con- 
tract marriages outside its restrictions 
by dispensation from the Pope; but 
the only authority, either one or the 
other, can build upon is canon law. 
If, then, canon law be final, the Pope 
has no power to grant dispensations 
for marriages with a deceased wife’s 
sister. Butif it be not final, its eccle- 
siastical value is merely relative, and 
cannot be pleaded by Catholics as 
an authority for anything. In astill 
stronger sense, the only foundation 
on which the “Table” stands—ex- 
cept the unauthorised and never-ap- 
proved-of act of Bishop Parker— 
being canon‘law, according to the fun- 
damental principles of all Reformed 
Churches, it is valueless, and would 
be much more honoured by being 
“razed,” than by having statutes 
built upon it, or by being made an 
excuse for baffling those who try to 
bring the marriage laws of the United 
Kingdom into conformity with the 


sured by Revelation. The following account of the origin of Lord Lyndhurst’s Bill (1835). 
supplies a history of its working, of its life, and of its influence. Until the 31st day of 
August, 1835, the marriage of persons within the forbidden degrees of relatiouship were 
not void—they were voidable only by a suit commenced within the lifetime of both of the 
contracting parties, so that the children of such marriages are in jeopardy as to their 
status and condition until the death of one or other of their parents. To relieve them 
from this prolonged uncertainty, Lord Lyndhurst proposed to legalise all such unions as 
were existing, and to enact that no suit to annul any that might be contracted in the 
future, should be commenced after the expiration of two years from the time of contract- 
ing them. But when the Bill was at its dnal stage in the House of Lords, the Bishop of 
London (Bloomfield) refused to support the measure unless a provision was introduced, 
rendering such marriages in future void ipso facto. The Commons did not like the alter- 
ation. but the Lords were firm—the sessions was late—the grouse were on the wing— 
the Commons gave way, and the Bill, as amended, became the law of the land.—New 
Review, p. 110, 
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Revealed Will. Public opinion is 
not yet ripe for sound legislation on 
the marriages question, a majority 
of the Peers still act obstructively, 
and so the matter stands at this mo- 
ment. The debate upon the Mar- 
rages Bill, 1873, was opened in the 
House of Lords by Lord Houghton, 
who said :— 

“Up to 1835 the mass of the 
people contracted these marriages 
with perfect facility; but Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s bill placed the law of this 
country in such an unnatural posi- 
tion that up to a certain day these 
marriages were legal, as though there 
were no infringement of morality, 
whereas a marriage of this kind con- 
tracted after a certain day was in- 
cestuous. Plain common sense 
could not see the force of these fine 
distinctions, and people went on 
contracting these marriages with per- 
fect facility. He implored their 
lordships to alter this law out of re- 
gard to the morality of the people. 
By the constitution of that House 
their lordships represented the public 
opinion of the country, and he would 
appeal to them whether they would 
allow the continuance of such an. in- 
justice. This was a question which 
had been forced on his attention. 
Many petitions had been presented 
on this subject, but the opponents 
of the measure alleged that these 
petitions were got up by a certain 
machinery. He was aware of that, 
and he himself formed part of that 
machinery ; but what the promoters 
of this movement did was to ask the 
co-operation of such persons in a 
district as. were interested in this 
movement, and to speak to other 
persons on the subject, with the 
view of developing the public opi- 
nion of the country. He thought 
their lordships would be convinced 
that these petitions could not have 
been sent up bythe sort of machinery 
that had been alluded to by some 
who made the charge, but that inese 
petitions did represent the feeling of 
considerable numbers of the people. 
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A deputation representuting a large 
body of Dissenting ministers had 
waited upon the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury with reference to this ques- 
tion, and he (Lord Houghton) hafled 
that fact with pleasure, on account 
of the views they expressed, and also 
on account of the growth of kindly 
feeling which it indicated.” 

The points raised by Lord Hough- 
ton were not replied to ; on the con- 
trary, the division was ruled by 
special pleading in behalf of the 
“Tables ” before named. 

Lord Houghton was followed by 
Earl Beauchamp, in opposition, after 
whom Lord Stanley of Alderley 
spoke in support of the Bill : 

“ He said it was the usage of the 
Catholic Church never to grant dis- 
pensations except in relief of its own 
law—it never granted dispensations 
which would operate against the 
Divine law. But Catholics allowed 
these marriages, and so did the Ger- 
man Protestants. Indeed, England 
was the only country in which such 
marriages were prohibited. The 
prohibition rested simply upon the 
canon law, and though he had as 
much respect for that law as the 
noble earl (Earl Beauchamp) who 
had just sat down, yet he did not 
think it possessed the same authority 
as the Divine law. The prelates of 
the middle ages extended the re- 
strictions upon marriage very much 
further than they had ever gone be- 
fore, and prohibited marriages in a 
way which would certainly not be 
tolerated now, the restrictions ex- 
tending to all the relations of a 


deceased husband or wife. But as 
time went on these _ restrictions 
had to be abolished. No doubt 


the intention of the canon law 
was to strengthen the sanctity of 
marriage, but as that object was 


no longer attained he saw no 
objection to the passing of this 
Bill.” 


Earl Beauchamp, in the remarks 
alluded to by Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, addressed himself to a 
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large number of points, besides the 
authority of the “ Tables.” 

The noble earl said he “ would 
remind the friends of the Bill that if 
the prohibition of the law of Moses 
was not to be held binding, un- 
natural marriages would become pos- 
sible in the manner mentioned by 
a correspondent of the Mew York 
Zimes, who, writing from a place in 
America, said, “ The most singular 
and unnatural marriages here are 
those of men with their: wives’ 
mothers.’ If this bill became law 
the whole of the prohibitions with 
regard to consanguinity and affinity 
would have to be revised, and, there- 
fore, he implored their lordships to 
reject it. The Bill would not dispose 
of the question, for new agitations 
would be begun, and the same 
machinery would be set in motion 
to obtain the sanction of the legisla- 
ture to marriages still more objec- 
‘tionable.” 

To these observations the response 
was—“ No, no.” 


The Bishop of Oxford brought 
the matter still more closely to its 


issue. His lordship said, “ Noman 
was allowed to marry afwoman de- 
scended from his own parents, and no 
woman to marry a man descended 
from her parents; and, in addition 
to that, the blood relations of the 
wife were considered as the blood 
relations of the husband. Those 
were the principles upon which the 
table of prohibited degrees was 
based. If this bill passed, one of 
those principles—that which made 
the blood relations of the wife the 
blood relations of the husband— 
would be lost.” 

These quotations from the above 
speech measures off the battle- 
ground exactly, and to the points 
made therein alone is it necessary for 
the supporters of the bill to address 
themselves in order to satisfy public 
opinion as to which side is right. 
It is clearly made out that the tables 
fixing the degrees are based on the 
canon law, but it has not cropped 
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up as yet that that canon law was 
ever intended to be founded on 
Scripture. The question, then, is, 
does Holy Scripture define directly, 
or is it inferrable from its tenor that 
there is a difference between consan- 
guinity and affinity, and that the 
formation of marriage relations are 
to be regulated accordingly. The 
promoters of the Marriages Bill 
assert that such a difference does 
exist. But may it not fairly be asked 
why do they dwell so much on the 
domestic advantages and social im- 
provement which the sy allege would 
flow from the passing of the law in 
favour of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, instead of boldly grap- 
pling with the real question at issue, 
Public opinion is much divided as to 
the amount of sympathy to which 
those who have married within the 
forbidden degrees of affinity can by 
right lay claim. Still there is a large 

preponderance in favour of persons 
under that ban which still rests on 
such marriages. There are many, 
however, who with much colourable, 
if not to a large degree actual justice, 
say that no consideration whatever 
ought to be extended to either the 
contracting parties in such marriages 
or the offspring of those so related. 
In these circumstances what is to be 
done? We reply that the repeal of 
every prohibitory enactment, which 
either infringes our “liberty,” or is 
based on a human instead of a 
Divine law, ought to be desired and 
laboured for by every true and loyal 
subject. But the question still re- 
mains, whether is obedience to a 
statute, which is itself a branch of 
Divine law, or the disregard of it, 
the more loyal line of action? In 
réspect to this question, we answer 
that as a rule, obedience to a bad 
law, so long as it is law, is the surest 
way to get such a law amended. But 
even though we adopt this rule ever 
so rigidly, we should still be guilty 
of tyranny if we visited—having it in 
our power to do so—those who re- 
fuse to bow to a law which, except 








in the House of Lords alone, has 
been decided against as wrong in 
spirit, oppressive in its letter, and 
disentitled to further existence. 
Therefore to object to the Marriages 
Bill because it is retrospective, is 
not only to shirk the real matter at 
issue, but is also an attempt at 
oppression, which ought never to be 
dreamt of by any enlightened legis- 
lator, be he peer or commoner. 

The celebrated Assembly of Di- 
vines which sat at Westminster in 
the seventeenth century, for the 
settling of points of doctrine and 
discipline in the Christian Church, 
have come to deliverances on the 
subject of marriage and divorce. 
It is a fact, moreover, strictly relevant 
to the discussion of the marriages 
question now under notice, that the 
scope and purport of every one of 
the chapters in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith is in spirit and 
in letter in accordance with the 
solemn vow taken by each member, 
except the one on “ Marriage and 
Divorce,” which has been based on 
canon law. 

The following is the PROMISE OR 
Vow TAKEN BY EVERY MEMBER AD- 
MITTED TO SIT IN THE ASSEMBLY : 

“JT, A. B., do seriously promise 
and vow, in the presence of Al- 
mighty God, that in this assembly, 
whereof I am a member, I will main- 
tain nothing in point of doctrine 
but what I believe to be most agree- 
able to the Word of God, nor in 
point of discipline, but what may 
make most for God’s glory, and the 
peace and good of this church.” 
These divines:numbered amongst 
them the representatives of the 
learning and piety of the age. 
They consisted of members ofall the 
sections of the Reformed churches. 
But it is remarkable that a lesser 
degree of pains has been taken with 
chap. xxiv. in the “ Confession,” 
than seems obviously to have been 
bestowed upon the rest. The supre- 
macy of Holy Writ is asserted at the 
outset, and so far forth this chapter 
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is like all the others. But in almost 
every section, there seems to be a 
want of coherence between the de- 
liverances of the divines, and a fair 
contextual and connexial interpreta- 
tion of the Scripture cited in sup- 
port of the statements made. Let 
the example of section 4 be taken. 
There it is stated in one portion, that 
“‘ Marriage ought not to be within the 
degrees of consanguinity or affinity 
forbidden in the Word ;” and Lev. 
xviii, with 1st Corinthians, v. 1, and 
Amos ii., 7, are cited. In another 
part it is also stated, “ the man may 
not marry any of his wife’s kindred 
nearer in blood than he may of his 
own, nor the woman of her hus- 
band’s kindred nearer in blood than 
of her own.” Lev. xx., 19, 21, is 
cited to prove this. But on closer 
examination it is easy to recognise 
in the above quotation the spirit of 
canon law, and not that of Scripture, 
in the basis of sec. 4. The scope 
of the Scripture passage is that blood 
relationship is the sort of kindred 
to be observed in respect to lawful 
intercourse between the sexes. 
“‘Mother’s sister,” and “father’s 
sister,” come under the same rule. 
But actual consanguinity comes into 
each of these cases, though it comes 
through different channels. The 
blood relationship of these relations 
is a fact, whether it be constituted 
through the maternal or paternal 
medium. Here the secondary pro- 
hibition — for the primary reason 
is always the Divine will—is based 
on blood relationship. But in the 
case of a man taking his brother’s 
wife (v. 21), as Herod did the wife 
of his brother Philip (Mark vi. 17- 
18), the secondary condition of the 
law is that of the rights of property 
combined with relationship. In the 
former case, nothing can arise to 
change the position of the parties to- 
wards one another ; in the latter, the 
death of the party by whose act and 
deed that relationship was formed, 
would affect it. The question is not, 
Does death affect relations of affinity, 
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but how far do they stand affected 
by its occurrence in reference to a 
deceased wife’s sister? The rela- 
tionship of “uncle’s wife” partakes 
of the character at once of consan- 
guinity and affinity. Revelation at 
once enunciates the prohibition, and 
assigns thé punishment attaching to 
sexual contact in such cases. The 
Divine Will, however, must always 
be regarded as the standard of legis- 
lation inthe senate, for guidance also 
in every-day life, and, in regard to 
matrimony, in a sense peculiar to it- 
self. For example, who could dis- 
cover the physiological, domestic, or 
social reasons why marriage with 
blood relations is wrong now, while 
it was actually right when there was 
none other with whom to marry. 
To have refused then to marry one’s 
blood relation would have been as 
much a breach of the fiat of the 
Creator, “‘be fruitful and multiply,” 
as to marry ones blood relation would 
be now. Still more, we find that the 
principle of choosing,—not between 
the lesser of. two evils, but between 
the greater of two laws, when one 
precept seems to conflict with another 
(as the law of Sabbath observance 
did, and does still, in respect to acts 
of beneficence, and the preservation 
of property) is imported into the 
Divine treatment, as we have it 
in relation to marriage. In cases, 
therefore, like that of St. Paul’s, and 
of all other Christians under perse- 
cution, or when a calling in life is 
incompatible with the obligations of 
matrimony, the line of duty is always 
that indicated by the higher of the 
laws thus brought into apparent con- 
flict. But marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister comes under no such 
special conditions ; for whether it be 
contracted or not must be decided 
simply as matters affecting marriage 
ought always to be decided. In bring- 
ing these strictures already expanded 
far beyond our original intention to 
a close, we submit for the considera- 
tion of those within the Presbyterian 
community, viz., the Church of 
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Scotland, the Free Church, the 
U.P.s, the Presbyterian Church in 
England, the General Assembly in 
Ireland, and the Covenantors, the 
following questions arising out of 
the facts before us. 1st. Is not the 
4th section of the xxivth chapter of 
the Westminster Confession of Fajth 
an interpolation inconsistent with 
the other parts of the same chapter, 
as well as a concession to canon 
law, in contravention of the very 
object for which the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster promulgated 
the Confession? zndly. Would not 
the ends of the Confession and cate- 
chisms be conserved by bringing all 
legislation in the United Kingdom 
into conformity with Scripture in all 
things ; and assuming that marriage 
with a deceased’s wife’s sister is ac- © 
cording to Scripture, why should the 
solitary exception in favour of canon 
law (the only authority for sec. 4) 
be made? 3rdly. Would it not be 
the highest possible style of holding 
and maintaining the “ standards,” if 
every Presbyterian, belonging to no 
matter which section, would refuse 
to believe any doctrine, or follow 
apy custom, not revealed or com- 
manded in the Bible ;—therefore if 
the holding of canon law in respect 
to affinity, and the refusal to approve 
and practice marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister be contrary to 
Scripture, how can any of the above- 
named bodies, or any member of 
either, retain the ground held by each 
and all in this matter so largely ? We 
leave it to those who accept the Con- 
fession as founded upon and agree- 
able to the Word of God to answer 
these questions, well assured that the 
issue will be for, not against the 
Marriages Bill, and eventually for the 
honour of the “ ¢ruth,” 

But to return to the debate, 
We find Lord O’Hagan, who spoke 
especially for Ireland, saying, that 
the Bill had not been asked for 
by that country, and if forced 
upon it, “would be accepted 
with considerable distrust.” How 
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far Lord O’Hagan meant his defini- 
tion of Ireland to extend, we cannot 
guess. One thing is certain, it did 
not include the members of Cardinal 
Cullen’s Irish Ecclesiastical Court, 
who petitioned in favour of the Bill, 


viz., the Very Revs. Lawrence 
Canon Ford, D.D., P.P., V.G.; 
Edward Canon McCabe, D.D., 


K.P., V.G.; &c. The clergy also of 
St. Mary’s, Marlborough Street, peti- 
tioned. ‘These are eight in number, 
and include the Rev. Walter Murphy, 
P.P., and seven curates, amongst 
whom are the Rev. John Ryan, D.D. 
The clergy of St. Andrews (West- 
land Row), and those also of the 
Carmelite Church, Aungier Street, 
including (the late) Very Rev. John 
Spratt, D.D. Those of St. Michan’s, 
St. Mary’s, St. Paul’s, St. Nicholas’, 
St. James’, St. Michael’s, St. Cathe- 
rine’s, St. Lawrence, St. Andrew’s 
(High Street), in Dublin. Also the 
clergy of St. Michael’s, Kingstown, 
St. Mary’s, Rathmines, St. Peter’s, 
Lisbon. Besides these parish 
churches, the clergy of the following 
orders, represented in Dublin, have 
expressed their approval of the Bill 
by petition, viz., St. Francis Xavier, 
Descaled Carmelites, the Adam and 
Eve Church, Augustians, Domini- 
cans, and Capuchins. ‘These, at 
least, which may be said to represent 
the learning and sentiment of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland, must be 
excluded from Lord O’ Hagan’s defi- 
nition of the term “ Irish” who do 
not desire the Marriage Bill. Weare 
certain the noble lord was not em- 
powered to represent the above- 
named, and also that he held no such 
appointment for the Church of Ire- 
land or the Presbyterians. There- 
fore, instead of allowing “ Ireland” 
in his lordship’s speech to mean 
either all, or many in Ireland, we 
are forced to say it can only mean a 
few, and judging by all we can learn 
on the subject, the term must liter- 
ally include only or chiefly those 
who are the victims of prejudice, 
ignorance, or who have not as yet 
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looked into, or concerned themselves 
in any way with the subject. 

When either Lord O’Hagan, or 
any other member of the Upper 
House sets forth what may be or are 
the desires of a portion of the United 
Kingdom, of a class in society, or a 
religious denomination in reference 
to the matter in hand, we must re- 
spectfully beg to say, in view of the 
misleading character of his lordship’s 
use of the term “ Ireland,” that the 
numerical power, the moral, social, 
educational, or representative value 
of the word employed on such occa- 
sions, should be fixed and settled. 
This restriction of the undefined use 
of terms becomes all the more essen- 
tial in the House of Lords, because 
their Lordships’ House is not 
elected by popular vote, cannot 
be affected by prevalent sentiment, 
or led to legislate, as the Commons 
must do, in proportion as the people 
seek it, according to the Divine law, 
except under the wholesome regula- 
tion of public opinion. But if words 
cease to be employed to convey truth 
and fact exactly, and if they may be 
used with impunity in such a loose 
manner as that in which Lord 
O’Hagan treated the term “ Ire- 
land,” no one can possibly under- 
stand precisely what is meant. In 
Lord O’Hagan’s speech we find as 
follows :— 

“Looking back to all the cen- 
turies which had passed since Chris- 
tianity had had an existence, it would 
be seen that from the earliest time 
the doctrine which he was advocating 
had been the doctrine of Christian 
people. The Latin Church had al- 
ways maintained that doctrine, and 
inthe Greek Churches marriages such 
as those now advocated were pro- 
nounced incestuous. Coming down 
to the Reformation, the same prin- 
ciple was adopted by the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic Churches, and with 
very few exceptions there was no 
country in the world in which such 
a state of things had been set up as. 
was sought to be established by the 
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present Bill. And when dispensa- 
tions were given permitting such 
marriages, they were given to prevent’ 
something worse. He believed that 
the existence of the present law was 
necessary for the protection of the 
people against themselves, and for 
the protection and sanctity of family 
life. He did not see why the poor 
man should not be protected against 
himself as well as the rich man. He 
came from a country where affection 
was strong and passion sometimes 
headlong, and he knew that among 
the peasantry of Ireland such a thing 
as that now proposed was never 
thought of, and that if such an idea 
were presented to their minds it 
would be regarded by them with the 
greatest horror, and he did not see 
why the poor man in England should 
require what was wrong more than 
the poor man in Ireland.” 

No one could have listened to the 
noble lord’s eloquent utterances, of 
which the quotation is but a short 
report, without being impressed, even 
more than by the reading of the 
above extract, with his lordship’s 
earnestness and sincerity ; but also, 
and even more, with his utter dis- 
respect of logic, the assumption that 
their Lordship’s House must be un- 
acquainted with the facts of history, 
and that as advocate for the people 
of Ireland (a very small and not the 
best-informed portion), any licence, 
even to the extent of ignoring argu- 
ment, was allowable. The advent 
of Christianity, with all due respect 
to Lord O’Hagan’s statement, neither 
changed the laws affecting degrees 
of relationship in respect to marriage, 
nor any thing else concerning it. 
Though it is necessary to look even 
beyond the Christian era, still more, 
if we look no further back than the 
times in which marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister was first formally 
prohibited, we will have to sit down 
In an age in which everything affect- 
ing learning, all the sciences and phi- 
losophy, were merely struggling for 
life. In those long-gone ages theo- 


logy was almost bereft of its vitality, 
and men had largely ceased the ob- 
servance of laws huinan and Divine. 
In respect to his lordship’s dogma- 
tism on the Divine law—as recorded 
in Leviticus—in fact, to every other 
point attempted, we must say, in one 
word, that the whole stands so con- 
fessedly without the shadow of a 
basis, and is so transparently illo- 
gical, that the very excellencies of 
oratory with which the speech was 
adorned, render its philosophy more 
hideously offensive, and its allega- 
tions more obviously the result of 
zeal untempered by judgment, and 
the evidence of a disrespect for his- 
tory past and current strangely out 
of place in the august assembly in 
which his lordship is one of the 
most finished orators. Lord Lif- 
ford spoke in support of the Bill, and 
said, “ He entirely denied that this 
Bill could open the door to other mar- 
riages not included within its scope. 
He asked for nothing which permite 
ted, in theshape of marriage, what was 
not permitted by the Word of God.” 

This point having been raised by 
Lord Lifford, affords an opportunity 
ofasking a question, namely, whether 
or not the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment feel inclined to allow Scripture 
to rule their decisions rather than 
political interests, and not very en- 
lightened precedents, in respect to 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister? 

The obstructive position of the 
House of Lords, as such, and of the 
spiritual peers more particularly, 
notwithstanding the wiser and better 
conduct of a few bishops and several 
noble lords, and it alone, drives the 
promoters of the Bill into action 
which seems too much in “ the agi- 
tation line” for the gravity of such a 
matter. But Lord Lifford’s point, 
above quoted, lets light in upon the 
case. ‘The object is simply an effort 
to bring their Lordship’s House to 
recognise the supremacy of Scripture 
in their deliberations on the mar- 
riages question. The fact is, we 
have been accepting canon law 
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rather than revelation, and matters 
have gone so far, we must reform our 
conduct by amending our laws. In 

a word, Lord Lifford’s speech in the 
House showed that they were seek- 
ing to bring marriage laws in spirit 
and letter to rest on the abiding 
basis of Holy Writ. 

The Bishop of Ripon, who also 
supported the Bill, said ‘‘that he had 
gained this advantage from the pro- 
tracted discussion which had taken 
place on the measure, that the oppo- 
nents of the measure had given 
up their scriptural argument. He 
agreed that the ultimate appeal in 
this case must be to the Word of 
God. If these marriages were against 
the Scriptures, he was sure there was 
not one of their lordships who would 
support them. But if the sacred 
writer came to the conclusion that 
the Divine sanction of Scripture 
allowed those marriages, was it po- 
litic to impose restraints not war- 
ranted by the Scriptures? What 
was the real ground of opposition to 
this Bill? They had heard a great 
deal of the condemnation of the 
particular mode in which the mea- 
sure had been brought forward. But 
what had this to do with the real 
question at issue? The question 
with him was, should he vote for or 
against the Bill? The main objec- 
tion seemed to rest on some special 
social evils that would result if this 
Bill passed into alaw. One of the 
speakers said it was his duty to con- 
sider one of the questions which 
were not provided for by this Bill. 
It was somewhat remarkable that 
those who put forward as an objec- 
tion to the Bill the social evils which 
would result from passing it into a 
law, drew them merely from the ima- 
gination, and were not supported by 
any known facts.” 

The Earl of Dudleysaid “ the object 
of the Bill was to pass an act which 
would operate as a bill of indem- 
nity for those who, by contracting 
these marriages, had violated laws 
both human and divine. It was 
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not the poorer classes who had vio- 
lated the usages of morality. It 
was those in the higher ranks 
among whom the passions carried 
them away.” 

From this extract we see that the 
line of opposition has taken a class 
turn in the minds of some at least 
of the opponents of the Bill. This 
is to be deprecated for reasons which 
concern the peers of the realm, not 
only as hereditary legislators, but 
more especially as the most respon- 
sible of the custodians of the people’s 
liberties, and the most largely pro- 
vided with powers as the defenders 
of the rights of property. If those 
who are so circumstanced indulge 
in this very questionable line of 
treatment in other things, adopted 
by the Earl of Dudley in respect to 
the Marriages Bill, it, is to be feared 
the disease may become contagious. 

In the debate the real issue was 
kept more closely in view by the sup- 
porters of the Bill. This is a matter 
of congratulation, as all attempts to 
drag it from its true position into 
bye-ways and dark corners are only 
so many ways by which a discussion 
already long drawn out, must be still 
further prolonged. If theadvocates of 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
will but hold by the affinity point as 
defined by the Bishop of Oxford, 
the question will soon come to a 
crisis. The points raised by the re- 
spective sides were by no means new, 
and if but the one single issue was 
attempted and disposed of, namely, 
that which has grown up from the 
Latern Council's decree as to affinity, 
public opinion would soon express 
itself freely and speak out boldly one 
one way or other. There are but two 
ways of facilitating a settlement of 
this question. One is to keep to 
the merits which we repeat are 
summed up in the question as be- 
tween affinity and consanguinity ; 
and the other is to strip the discus- 
sion from every emotion except 
those worthy of the patriot and the 
Christian. We are happy tosay the 
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debate in the Lords was by no 
means discouraging to those who 
hope to see a settlement, while 
dealing with the case without ill-feel- 
ing. Lord Gage supported the Bill 
on the grounds of its being a means 
of relieving the country from a real 
grievance. The scope of his lord- 
ship’s arguments were in favour of 
bringing the case to the light of Scrip- 
ture, thereby relieving it from the 
incubus of customs, canon law, and 
sentimental possibilities, to which in 
its passage through the hands of 
Lord O’Hagan and other noble 
lords it had been subject. His lord- 
ship, after going into the matter in 
the light of Hebrew and Greek 
criticisms on the words of Scripture, 
the custom of the Jews in respect to 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
as well as that of the Church of 
England (and Ireland) marriage cere- 
mony, said :—“ Is it no evil for us to 
refuse redress to the numbers, year 
after year, petitioning us not to with- 
hold a boon of justice their own re- 
presentatives haveoverand overagain 
conceded to them, and that without 
any reason, the justice or validity of 
which they can recognise ? Is it no 
evil that the Church is made to ap- 
pear the principal cause of the op- 
pression of which they complain, and 
that, too, without being able to show 
any real reason for its hostility from 
those Scriptures to which all are 
willing to bow? Is it no evil to un- 
wife numerous respectable women, 
who know that before God their 
status is as sacred as that of any 
wives in the kingdom, and would be 
so considered in any other land 
but their own, which yet boasts of 
its Protestantism and liberty? to 
bastardise their children, whom 
they know to be as legitimate as 
any of yourselves, and who every- 
where else would be generally ac- 
knowledged to be so, but who here, 
if ever so carefully provided for by 
the testamentary foresight of their 
parents, must be mulcted of nine 
per cent. of their inheritance through 
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the operation of this senseless and 
oppressive prohibition? Surely these 
evils, positive and present, may well 
be held to outweigh the vague, not 
to say imaginary, vaticinations of 
the opponents of this Bill, flatly con- 
tradicted, as they are, by the experi- 
ence of other countries, whose real 
liberty may shame the vaunted liberty 
of Great Britain. It is calculated 
that there are at this day 50,000 
persons, most of them children or 
descendants of these marriages, who 
have broken no law, just or unjust, 
and who are still suffering under this 
one, the victim of a law originating 
in ancient superstition, which has 
long ceased to command the respect 
of general society, unsupported by 
which it is powerless to prevent, and 
can only avenge its infraction on the 
guiltless offspring of the offenders. 
Will you, then, insist on retaining 
laws punishing the innocent, and in- 
dicative of immorality of the grossest 
kind and the most treacherous, now 
that it has been again condemned 
by overwhelming majorities of the 
people’s House of Parliament, en- 
couraged by whose reiterated verdict 
these. oppressed people again ven- 
ture to come before you, humbly 
imploring you no longer to withhold 
rights which, by the laws of God 
and nature, and by the votes of 
their representatives are conceded ?” 

Amongst the other noblemen who, 
as one of the supporters, made strik- 
ing points, we shall only notice the 
Earl of Kimberley, who spoke after 
the Lord Chancellor, an extract from 
whose speech we give. The noble 
Lord said:—“ The right reverend 
prelate, who had spoken for the sym- 
metry of the existing law, said he 
preferred that symmetry, and did 
not care anything for the feelings or 
passions of others, and maintained 
that their lordships should legislate 
upon this subject upon considera- 
tions of pure logic. For his part, 
he hoped their lordships would legis- 
late on no such principle, because it 
was altogether unsound and danger- 
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ous to ignore the feelings and wishes 
and passions of the people in favour 
of pure logic, especially in a matter 
of this kind. They would be ig- 
noring the feelings of a considerable 
number of persons in this country ; 
for that there was a considerable 
number could not be questioned.” 
The reference to logic in this speech 
is not perhapsthe mosthappy. Ob- 
viously, from his lordship’s speech 
generally considered, there is no 
practical disparagement of logical 
science, or close reasoning; and pro- 
bably considering the character for 
learning of those in whose hearing the 
Earl of Kimberley spoke, we ought 
to regard his mention of logic as 
amounting to no more than that such 
premises of reasoning as ignored 
feeling and passion in their effects 
on the intercourse of the sexes, was 
at once defective in respect to fair 
induction, and a most unfair mode 
of reasoning. Such maltreatment 
of a subject excluded facts indispen- 
sable to the formation of sound pre- 
mises, and the avowal of sound con- 
clusions. The speech of the Lord 
Chancellor was a passionless reite- 
ration of statements with which 
any one who ever heard of Mar- 
riages Bills is familiar. ‘The import- 
ance of affinity was one of the points 
drawn out into very bold relief by 
his lordship, as the following extract 
will show :—“ They must not ratify 
past breaches of the law, and they 
must consider how far their principles 
would lead them. He was sure that 
if they passed a Bill of this descrip- 
tion they would never stop short of 
the abolition of all restrictions on 
marriages of affinity. If they were 
prepared to go that length, this was 
not the proper way to change the law; 
and if they were not prepared to go 
that length, do not let them pass this 
Bill for the sole and naked purpose 
of giving to those who had broken 
the law the same rights and privi- 
leges as those who had obeyed it.” 
As to “past breaches of the law,” 
it is necessary when the term is used 
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in regard to the Marriages Bill, 
to ask whether those who have 
marrfied in face of the prohibition as 
it now stands, or the prelates and 
peers who refuse the subjects of 
Queen Victoria their constitutional 
rights, are the greater law breakers 
in the case ? The common law of 
England and the commands of God 
are theoretically synonymous terms, 
though in respect to marriage laws, 
at least, they are not the same in 
fact. Still more, the bringing of 
statute law into conformity with 
common is one of the great objects 
of legislation ; but the very attempt 
—sometimes of one of the Houses, 
at other times of the other, and not 
unfrequently both combined — to 
attain this end becomes the occasion 
of bringing to light defects in the 
latter, whilst the framing of enact- 
ments in the former according there- 
to isthe primary aim. This question 
supplies a striking illustration of and 
marked confirmation of these state- 
ments. Such being the case, the 
people ought to be firm whilst 
they press their views on both 
Houses ; they ought to be persistent 
whilst they are respectful to Parlia- 
ment ; andin respect to the marri- 
ages affair, they ought never to cease 
till the law has been amended. But 
those so married against the statute 
have never acted contumaciously in 
seeking redress, They have petitioned, 
and they continue to pray for redress, 
Besides, if some seem to be driven, 
under the heart-sickness caused by 
hope deferred, to speak rashly, it is 
by no means too much to ask on 
their behalf, that having transgressed 
neither the letter of Divine law nor 
the spirit of the common law, their 
cause should be more attentively 
heard, and their condition amelio- 
rated, rather than be treated as of late 
in the House of Lords. Of course, al- 
lowance must be made for those peers 
who think such people guilty, even 
though they are not, of breach of 
law, who refuse—wisely or unwisely 
—consent to the statute of 1835. The 
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Lord Chancellor’s allusion to the Salt 
Lake City, and his mention of the 
revelations of the Divorce Court, 
were at once irrelevant and in bad 
taste ; and as to his demurring to the 
demand made by the supporters of 
the Bill on those who opposed it, to 
demonstrate from Scripture that the 
law now existing was written there as 
a condition of enforcing obedience 
to its letter, we consider it quite out 
of place. His lordship said also, 
“ He believed that, so far as they 
could collect from Scripture, the 
principle of the marriage law was 
written there, but this would not be 
the fitting assembly to enter on any 
argument on the point.”j Is not thus 
placing the Christian religion in a 
relation to the affairs of every-day 
life, including the onerous, honour- 
able, and responsible work then and 
there in hand, in a position precisely 
at the antipodes of that in which it 
has been placed by the Creator, by 
Whom every duty is held and ever 
shall be kept, as is stated on autho- 
rity, “‘ Whether ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God?” ‘This law is universal in 
its application ; it respects neither 
office, rank, country, or position, and 
while it is naturally binding on all, 
from the Sovereign to the meanest 
subject, it has superadded claims of 
a high order on the Lord Chancellor 
of England, not merely as an indi- 
vidual, but also in his place on the 
Woolsack. 

The law permitting or command- 
ing the marriage of a deceased wife’s 
sister is not written in so many words 
in the Scripture, but it is inferrable 
from any text in which the law of 
matrimony in respect to kindred is 
set forth. The principle of interpreta- 
tion by which we may read the Divine 
sanction for such marriages, is one 
adopted more frequently than any 
other, and is resorted to in respect 
to everything else but marriage, even 
by those who spoke against the 
Marriages Bill. 

These observations are not in- 
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tended as an attempt at exhausting 
the matter, though the issue is in a 
nutshell. On the contrary, we aim 
at supplying merely a small contri- 
bution in aid of bringing the subject 
within its legitimate bounds, and 
pressing it on public attention with a 
view to an early settlement. We 
have, therefore, little more to do 
with this branch of the subject. At 
the same time, we wish still to dis- 
abuse the public mind of an idea, 
which obviously was largely repre- 
sented amongst the opponents of the 
Bill in the debate of the 13th of 
March,—mainly that Dissenters only 
are interested in the passing of 
the Bill. The fact is not so, 
It is as important to Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Catholics, 
Jews, and every other class of sub- 
ject, as to Dissenters, that right 
should be done, and done at once, 
in this matter. It is highly credit- 
able, however, to Dissenters that 
they have taken the lead, and by 
the persistent exertions of members, 
lay and clerical, of that body, the 
position which the matter now occu- 
pies has been largely brought about. 
But beyond this there is not even 
a colourable pretext for saying that 
the Marriages Bill is a Dissenter’s 
affair, and that only. The fact is, 
Dissenters can gain no more by the 
desired change than any other body. 
Each body stands affected by the 
proposed reform in the law according 
to their numbers, and in that regard 
only. Under this general principle, 
enactments affecting marriages come 
in as an important future legislative 
detail, which of necessity must be 
settled so as to relieve a class of exist- 
ing sufferers, and protect others from 
the danger of falling into a like diffi- 
culty. The sooner, therefore, the 
Marriages Bill passes the better for 
all. This necessity is a double-edged 
sword, 1st. It arises out of the na- 
ture of things ; and 2ndly, it has been 
forced upon all those who regard 
truth and liberty as worth defending. 
The Marriages Bill is, therefore, a 
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matter which no one could compro- 
mise, and it being kept before the 
public till it is settled, by no means 
brings the odium of agitation upon 
it, provided it be dealt with accord- 
ing to its merits, and its advocates 
take high ground. The Zimes, in 
a leader, bringing up the result of the 
debate in the Lords, asserts that,— 
“‘In that judgment we are satisfied 
they (the Peers) reflect what will be, 
even if it is not now, the mature 
judgment of the country, and dimin- 
ishing majorities in the House of 
Commons seem to prove that the 
influences which have hitherto se- 
cured the success of the Bill in that 
assembly are at least far from con- 
stant in their operation.” ‘That 
ability for which this organ is so 
celebrated has in the above sentence 
a remarkable illustration. It is not 
said that the treatment which the 
(Marriages) Bill is undergoing reflects 
the present “mature judgment of 
the country.” But estimating apathy 
in respect to certain abstract princi- 
ples at stake in the cause, according 
to appearances too palpable to be 
disregarded, and too full of boding 
evil to be overlooked, by any whose 
wishes are in favour of constitutional 
legislation, the able pen of the writer 
in the Zimes is perverted to the pur- 
pose of proclaiming a prediction, the 
coming to pass of which is only possi- 
ble in proportion as the people cease 
to think, and as party interests are 
permitted to trample principle in the 
dust. When a long continuance of 
wet weather renders harvest opera- 
tions almost impracticable, certain 
weather prophets predict the de- 
struction, or at least the deteriora- 
tion of the people’s food, forgot- 
ting that harvest, as well as seed- 
time, and just as securely as both 
summer and winter, can never fail. 
In like manner the fate of the Mar- 
riages Bill is settled by the Zimes be- 
cause the peers have thrown it out. 
But right never has been beaten, 
though it may be long baffled,jand so 
certain as ihe decision of the House 
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of Lords has no foundation in first 
principles, it is but a passing cloud, 
whose worst is to deter the timid, or 
distract the wavering, but it can 
never drive the courageous upholder 
of principle out of the state. If, 
however, now that the matter at 
stake is more clearly defined than 
it ever had been, people more 
closely begin to look the conse- 
quence of the course pursued by the 
peers straight in the face, such an 
expression of public feeling—not 
confined to petitions—and not to be 
written down by the most powerful 
pen in the world—should make itself 
felt, and the turning-point would 
thus soon be arrived at. ‘Therefore 
in framing articles on existing ap- 
pearances, as the one before us has 
been framed, it will most likely soon 
be requisite to point the predictions 
they may contain in a precisely 
opposite direction. The peradven- 
ture on which the Zimes builds the 
forecastings of the future, in respect 
to this Bill, are, as hinted above, like 
those of men who, after many days of 
“rain in harvest,” say this rain will 
never cease, whilst we, relying not 
on appearances, but on realities, ven- 
ture to believe, and we rejoice to be 
able to announce fearlessly, that the 
worst is over, and 1874 may see 
matriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
the law of the land. The Zimes 
will, no doubt forget the leader on 
the subject in 1873, and will rejoice 
with those who then rejoice, as 
heartily as it now triumphs with those 
who have had an apparent, though 
unreal, victory for the present. 

The passing of such a Bill would 
confer a great boon on the country. 
It would elevate the tone of legisla- 
tion ; and it would wipe away the re- 
proach put upon the House of Lords 
by the obstructive policy of 1873, 
to say nothing of former evidences 
of obstinacy on the same subject. 
The rather sneering style with which 
the expression of public opinion 
through the medium of petitions is 
treated, is scarcely worthy of obser- 
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vation. Yet it is only right to save 
the TZimes from undertaking an 
analysis of the signatures to the 
petitions by announcing at once that 
all classes in the community, and all 
persons without exception, are inte- 
rested in that reform of our laws 
contemplated by the Marriages 
Bill. 

Therefore Lord Beauchamp’s ac- 
count of how signatures to petitions 
were “touted” do not supply any 
material worthy of notice, and in so 
far we are agreed to the full with the 
Times. ‘The admixture of reasoning 
and sophistry which pervades the 
article throughout is strikingly visible 
in those remarks, by which it is at- 
tempted to bring the measure into 
contempt. At one place it is de- 
‘scribed as an effort to get legisla- 
tion as to marriages out of the hands 
of Parliament into those of Dissen- 
ters. Again it is asserted, that Ro- 
manists who petition in favour of the 
Bill see in it merely a means of sell- 
ing more dispensations, and bring- 
ing more money into the church’s 
exchequer. These charges would be 
most serious if only true ; but as they 
are, their enunciation proves only 
how very prolific certain imaginations 
may be in producing averments for 
the propping-up of a forgone conclu- 
sion. But these charges are not re- 
garded as even the worst that can be 
brought against the Marriages Bill. 
‘Therefore we have the following— 
“In truth, the worst feature in this 
movement is that it is a precedent 
for placing the most vital of all social 
relations at the mercy of a popular 
agitation.” This accusation, if well 

founded, would be very damaging. 
Yet though it were true, that the 
evil designs of Dissenters, the unholy 
desires of Romanists, and the per- 
‘version of the law to popular degra- 
dation, were all contemplated, the 
merits of the measure would be 
neither better nor worse. ‘The con- 
stitution of the United Kingdom is 
not based on grounds so shifting, 
that legislation must be suspended 
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even if certain religious denomina- 
tions, represented amongst the sub- 
jects of the crown, try to wrest the 
laws to their special advantage; nor 
will any one possessing a particle of 
respect for Parliamentary indepen- 
dence tolerate for a moment the 
idea, that caution must be exercised 
in respect to certain measures, lest, 
if carried, their provisions might be 
abused. The exact position of the 
case must be realised before public 
opinion can be securely based on 
one side or other. The acquisition 
of a knowledge of the origin and 
development of marriage laws is in- 
dispensable to an understanding of 
the principles which must guide 
legislation. 

Romanists, Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Dissenters, and all Chris- 
tians, argue that marriages were or- 
dained for a threefold purpose. The 
mode of stating this cannot be better 
expressed than we find in the mar- 
riage service in the “ Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.” 

In the teaching of the Episcopal 
Churches of England and Ireland, 
the “Txble” alone stands in the 
way of any within the communion of 
either ceasing to object to the mar- 
riages of widowers with a deceased 
wife’s sister. According to the spirit 
of the Articles, it is their busi- 
ness to bring the Church in doctrine, 
discipline, and in her ceremonies 
into conformity with the Scripture. 
Article XXI. says “ Of the Authority 
of General Councils ”—* things or- 
dained by them as necessary to sal- 
vation have neither strength nor 
authority, unless it may be declared 
that they be taken out of Holy 
Scriptures.” So much for the posi- 
tion of Churchmen in respect to the 
doctrinal part of the subject. But 
as to ceremonies of the Church, let 
Article No. XX. speak for itself. 
“The Church hath power to decree- 
rites and ceremonies, and authorities 
in controversies of faith ; and yet it 
is not lawful for the Church to or- 
dain anything that is contrary to 
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God’s word written.” Consequently 
the “Table” founded upon a doc- 
trine(namely, that relations of affinity 
are identical with blood relation- 
ships) not taught in Scripture, all 
members of either the Church of 
England or the Church of Ireland, 
must choose between fidelity to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which implies 
support to the Marriages Bill, or 
going against both it and the Church’s 
creed together. 

That marriage has a sacramental 
power, as believed by most Roman- 
ists, and that it is merely a transaction 
of a civil character, as it is regarded 
by sothe Dissenters, do not lessen the 
value of the able and beautiful sum- 
mary of the Church of England on the 
subject. 

In the delineationit is set forth that 
marriage “ was ordained for the pro- 
creation of children, to be brought 
up in the fear and nurture of 
the Lord;” also “was ordained a 
remedy against sin ;” also for “ the 
mutual society, help, and comfort, 
that the one (husband and wife) 
ought to have of the other.” With 
this delineation of the ends of mar- 
riage, the belief of the Jews differs 
in no-wise ; and even those who 
refuse to confess as Creator, Law- 
giver, and Judge, the God of Revela- 
tion, have ever and always, (except 
in moments, very often afterwards 
deeply deplored, of mad licentious- 
ness), acted upon the principles and 
observed the rules embodied in this 
statement of the objects of matri- 
mony. The Almighty’s Will com- 
manded marriage in the earlier ex- 
istence of our race, between those 
of the same family—as the family of 
Adam, for example. The several 
changes in the law rests on the same 
Omniphic fiat; but it is enough for 
our purpose that these do not contain 
the shadow of a prohibition of mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Therefore from the stand-point of 
constitutional law, with regard also 
to the rights of the subject, and in 
view of Divine authority, and not as 
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a party question, a matter as between 
class and class, or a subject in which 
only a few are interested, must this 
case be considered. The evidence 
before us admits but of one verdict, 
and that is in favour of the Bill. We 
will not burden the case by reference 
to many authorities, the very few 
quoted at foot seem sufficient. The 
conflict between theologians may or 
may not be evenly balanced, looking 
at the respective statements for and 
against, according to the learning and 
the popularity of those who make 
them. But reasoning must not be 
biased by these things. But what do 
we find amongst theologians in re- 
spect to marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister? Certain of them de- 
clare for it, and others against it ; 
each is con amore, and what is a 
seeker for truth to do? We reply 
simply—search the Scriptures. Cer- 
tain peers vote one way in one 
session, and differently in another. 
Others refrain from voting at one 
time, and use their privilege at the 
next opportunity. Both these, doubt- 
less, act to the best of their belief 
conscientiously. But the difference 
is, one class seeks to cast off prece- 
dent and every other trammel, and 
come at once to constitutional legis- 
lation, whilst the others see in the 
contemplated change the shadow of 
a thousand old and cherished notions 
shattered at their feet. 

But all things must at last be 
brought into harmony with public 
opinion ; but before such a consum- 
mation is aimed at, public opinion 
must itself be purged of every taint 
of personal and partydross, Public 
opinion, to be valuable, must not 
only be reflexive, but a reflex only of 
that which is true, just, magnani- 
mous, benevolent, wise, and strong. 
This power is just as amenable to 
authority as legislators ought to be. 
But both one and the other discharge 
the duty devolving on such respec- 
tively, precisely in the proportion in 
which conformity to the Divine will, 
written in the Scripture, is the mo- 
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tive of every movement, and the 
measure of every result. That Will 
is expressed negatively by the “ thou 
shalt not” of the Decalogue, as 
much as by “Remember” and 
“ Honor” as we find them in the 
fourth and fifth precept respectively. 
In like manner, when as in the case 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister there is no prohibition, and 
that it comes within a given range 
in which prohibitions are made, the 
very silence has, according to the 
principles of safe exegesis, the 
rules of fair interpretation, and the 
general scope and tenor of the thirty- 
nine books of the Bible (Gen. to 
Rev.) the force of law. If the ver- 
dict we have arrived at be unsound, 
itis for want of evidence. Therefore, 
the onus resting on those who differ 
from us, is to produce new evidence. 

There is an article in the Satur- 
day Review of a late date, on this 
subject, which we must pass over by 
a simple mention, as it really takes 
no new ground, and is so full 
of special pleading as to reduce 
itself even below the mark of a 
useful contribution to that of a des- 
perate. effort in an obviously losing 
cause. The letter of Eleutherus, in 
the Pall Mall Gazette, is even less 
worthy of notice. The allusions to 
the baseness of motive, and the want 
of dona fides in the advocates of the 
measure recently rejected by the 
House of Lords, are baseless, there- 
fore reprehensible, and, even if well 
founded, are a poor substitute for 
argument, or even an honest confes- 
sion of a party bias, without any 
certain knowledge of the subject. 

We make the following extract 
from the Echo :—“ We have a few 
remarks to make upon this subject, 
but, as we think none of our argu- 
ments will be so potent as the fact 
that the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Edinburgh supported the 
Bill the other day in Parliament, we 
will put that first.” 

Again we find in the same article 
the following remarks :—“It is 
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quite true that it is dangerous. to 
disturb established laws and customs 
concerning marriage or any other 
solemn and sacred ordinance. But 
it is a great deal more dangerous, 
especially in these days of universal 
free discussion and inquiry, to persist 
in freighting one boat, to sink or 
swim together, with rules which are 
immutably right, based on the Divine 
and creative law, and regulations 
which are merely arbitrary, and thus 
to confound actions bad in them- 
selves, direful in consequences, with 
those which are only prohibited as 
questionable evils. We do not suc- 
ceed by such means in investing the 
arbitrary regulation with a borrowed 
sanctity. We only end by diminishing 
the just reverence for the immutable 
law, associated forcibly, and placed 
on the same footing, with the arbi- 
trary restriction.” 

To prolong this article, having 
brought so much of each side before 
our readers, would be obviously un- 
necessary, especially for the object 
we have in view. We have made 
no attempt at special pleading— 
we deprecate it on both sides 
of the controversy. We have not 
pressed an argument in behalf of 
those who are in an_ invidious 
position, by their own act and deed, 
beyond that of their not having 
broken a Divine law, nor done dis- 
honour to constitutional usages, al- 
though the statute laws since (1835) 
is against them. But we have 
endeavoured so to crit’c se the points 
made in the debate in the House of 
Lords, the position of the cause at 
issue, and the origin of marriage, 
and the history of Divine legisla- 
tion, as to induce more discussion 
where any exists, arouse persons to 
debate the question who have hitherto 
despised it, and above all to draw the 
attention of the ministers and people 
of the several religious denominations 
to the merits of the Marriage Bill 
presented to, and rejected by, the 
House of Lords, 1873. 

Still more, we trust our endeavour 
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to avoid acrimony, as being totally out 
of place, may not be wholly useless 
in drawing the discussion more 
closely within its proper bounds. 
If, in addition to this, we have in 
some degree presented the matter 
m a form likely to facilitate and 
increase discussion, our object in 
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writing these strictures on the debate 
in the House of Lords, the article 
in the Zimes, and the contributions 
which appeared in certain other con- 
temporaries, will have been achieved 
—and, we trust, to the instruction, 
pleasure, and profit of our readers. 
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THE last of the race of genuine Irish 
writers is gone! Patrick Kennedy is 
no more! The hand which for five- 
and-twenty years enriched our 
columns now lies motionless in 
death. Deeply do we regret his loss, 
and more deeply will that loss be 
felt when all that he has done for 
the preservation of the legendary 
lore of his native country is remem- 
bered. He lived to an old age, for 
he had seen the threescore and ten ; 
but if he were old in years, his intel- 
lect was still young, and the reader 
of his many works will fail to find 
that the last line was written by one 
who had reached his seventy-third 
year. In the bosom of his sorrowing 
family he departed this life on Satur- 
day, the 29th of March, last, after an 
illness (bronchitis) which lasted for 
several months, and which baffled 
all the skill of his medical advisers. 
Kennedy was the author of many a 
work on the Irish peasantry. Their 
stories, their legends, and their fairy 
tales he has rescued from oblivion. 
The school, the hurling-match, the 
» wedding, the wake, the harvest home, 
the priest, the parson, the jokes, and 
the songs are brought before the 
reader by one who had been inti- 
mately acquainted with them in his 
boyish days. And yet, in all that he 
has written, there is not one line, one 
word that, on his death-bed, he could 
wish were blotted out. His best- 
known works are the “ Legends of 
Mount Leinster.” “ Reviews of the 
First Four Volumes of the Osseanic 
Society’s Publications.” “Legendary 
Fictions of the Irish Celts.” “The 
Banks of the Boro’.” “ Evenings in 
the Duffrey.” “Reviews of the 
Productions of the Living Writers of 
France.” In the Dusiin UNIvER- 
SITY MaGazINneE he wrote reviews 
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and literary articles, Reviews and 
articles connected with Celtic Ar- 
cheology. “Fireside and Bardic 
Stories of Ireland.” “ European and 
Asiatic Folk-Lore.” “A Tale of 
Dublin Thirty Years Ago.” Within 
the last tweive months there appear- 
ed in our columns from his fertile 
and accomplished pen, those articles 
on the “ Dublin Newspapers of the 
Last Century,” which showed an 
amount of painstaking erudition that 
we hesitate not to acknowledge. The 
first paper in the present Number 
was forwarded by him to the Editor 
only a few days before his death, 
with an admonition that he had pro- 
vided in advance in case of con- 
tinued indisposition. 

Poor Kennedy was, however, not 
altogether faultless—forhe hada fault, 
and it was the only one in our long 
connection with him that we could 
discover, and that was, that he was 
too humble, too retiring, and too 
modest. Even to affix his signature 
at the foot of an ably-written article 
he declined to do. And yet the 
style too often revealed who the 
writer was ; and the reader will find 
in our pages, and in those of our 
able contemporary, the Dwsdlin Re- 
view, many an anonymous article 
which was written by him whose loss 
we deplore. Let us not forget in 
this short memoir the record he has 
left of Irish country life before the 
famine of 1846, more faithful and 
minute, and more impressive on the 
memory than Lord Devon’s commis- 
sion, or any other of the Blue Books. 
Had Mr. Kennedy been unincum- 
bered by this fault of too great mo- 
desty, his merits would have beenear- 
lier and more widely recognised. It 
was, indeed, only within the last few 
years that the Irish public began to 





suspect how much they owed him, 
and what a fund of talent and patient 
industry lay hidden in the humble 
book-shop in Anglesea Street— 
where for half-a-century he had lived, 
unknown to the world, though idol- 
ised in his home, for he was affec- 
tionate, kind, gentle, and grateful. 
Often did he detail, with tears in 
his eyes, anecdotes of the home of 
his childhood, which was spent in 
the county of Wexford, where he was 
born, and often did he acknowledge 
the deep debt of gratitude which he 
owed to the Carew family, in pro- 
viding for himself and many others, 
his school-fellows, the means of ac- 
quiring that elementary education 
then denied them by the State and 
the adverse spirit of the times, 

Mr. Kennedy’s last work was a col- 
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lection. of anecdotes of the Irish Bar 
and society at the beginning of this 
century. In his writings he avoided 
any allusion that could offend the 
most scrupulous delicacy, or make 
a jest of sacred things; and withal, 
though a Roman Catholic, he was 
the deast bigoted, or polemical, or 
ascetic-mannered of men. His pa- 
triotism was unbounded, and if we 
may judge from the tribute paid to 
his departed worth by the leading 
journals of the Protestant, the Presby- 
terian, and Roman Catholic parties, 
there will be no section of his country- 
men unmindful of his services, none 
that can look back with pain on an 
insult flung by him at their creeds, 
and none that will not join with us 
in wishing “ Peace to his Memory.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


A WEDDING. 


Now, it happened one fine morn- 
ing about this time that even an 
ordinary observer might have come 
to the conclusion that something out 
of the usual course of events was 
about to occur in the establishment 
of Mrs. Dawkins, at Liverpool Road, 
Islington. 

In the first place, Mrs. Dawkins 

_ was evidently in the wildest excite- 
ment, appearing at an early part of 
the day in a state of déshabille in 
the area, and scolding therefrom a 
couple of boys who arrived at the 
house with sundry small packages 
and bonnet boxes, which it seemed, 
from the tenour of her reprimands, 
had come there much behind the ap- 
pointed hour. Shortly afterwards, 
however, a cab drove up to the 
door, whereupon Mrs. Dawkins and 
Tilly, both arrayed in the most un- 
wonted attire, the elder lady appear- 
ing in silks of the brightest hue, 
and flowers of the most variegated 
beauty, while poor little Tilly, look- 
ing uncommonly pretty withal, 
though rather pale, perhaps, was 
robed in the purest, and thinnest, 
and whitest of muslins, which she 
strove to conceal under a large 
shawl, 

And just then, Tom—who ought 
to have been at business, in Oxford 
Street by this time, only he had got 
a holiday for the occasion—came 
to the street-door in his shirt- 
sleeves, and after saluting his mother 
and Tilly, the former of whom could 


not help indulging in a brief flood 
of tears, he helped the two ladies 
into the vehicle, and then waving 
his hand to them in benediction, 
the others drove away, to the im- 
mense satisfaction of the people on 
the other side of the way, who had 
been watching all these proceed- 
ings. 

Not long after the departure of 
his mother and sister, a certain 
young man, with the shiniest of black 
hats, and the very largest of white- 
kid gloves (which, however, did not 
appear to be large enough for his 
hands), and the very closest pos- 
sible shaved and the most good- 
natured-looking round face in the 
whole world, came up, and knocked 
at the street-door. And about two 
minutes afterwards Tom Dawkins, 
himself, appeared, in a hat and 
white-kid gloves, which seemed 
almost to rival those of his friend in 
shininess and bigness, and with a 
little sprig of lily-of-the-valley in his 
button-hole—a like sprig of which 
he presented to the other, where- 
with to decorate the button-hole of 
his coat. The two gentlemen then 
strode off arm-in-arm, no dandies 
looking greater swells, not even in 
Pall Mall, and certainly not out of 
it. 

But not towards Oxford Street. 
Oh, dear, no! Passing along by 
the “ Angel,” they turned down the 
City Road, and presently stopped 
at a church on the left-hand side, 
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close by the canal-bridge, and where 
a couple of carriages, with a pair of 
horses each, were standing outside. 
_ Then, after hesitating a ‘moment, 
as though they were not quite de- 
cided what they ought under the 
circumstances to do, they both of 
them indulged in a dismal laugh. 

“T suppose we had better go in- 
side,” suggested Tom, dubiously. 

“T suppose so,” answered the 
other, rather more dubiously. “ But, 
I say, Tom,” he added, with an appre- 
hensive glance over his shoulder, 
“don’t you feel rather queer ?” 

“T do rather,” returned Tom. 
“ But courage, old boy, a fellow can 
only be married once in his life, so 
it may as well be now as by-and- 
bye.” 

With which sententious remark, 
plainly confusing marriage somehow 
with mortality, the two gentlemen 
valiantly stepped inside. 

Here, however, they were pounced 
upon by a couple of dismal-looking 
persons in brown-black shawls and 
bonnets, who hustled them towards 
the vestry with a most melancholy 
smile of encouragement. 

“Are they here?” asked Tom, 
trying to look brave. 

“They are waiting for you in the 
vestry, sir,” one of the brown-black 
persons replied ; and then bestowed 
upon him another sad smile of com- 
miseration, as though to imply that 
the persons who were waiting in the 
vestry intended to make a burnt- 
offering of him, or something of the 
kind; but that if he kept up his 
spirits his sufferings would soon be 
over in this world. 

After that, Tom was only con- 
scious of walking amidst the pews ; 
of brushing against the font, and 
having a vague feeling that he was 
going to be christened ; and, then, 
that a grave-looking young man, in 
a night-gown, with a book, was ad- 
dressing admonitions to him and to 
a cloud of lace and muslin, and 
gentle dark eyes that were down- 
cast, and which he knew, somehow, 
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belonged to pretty little Fanny 
Goodge, who, bliss ineffable! was in 
an equally mysterious way, some- 
how, about henceforward to belong 
to him. 

Then, when he bent down to kiss 
the dear girl’s trembling lips, and 
her eyes met his, so full of hope and 
heartfelt trust in him, poor Tom felt 
still more lost in dreams of happi- 
ness. It seemed as if there were 
only two persons in the great world 
—and that these were Tom and 
Fanny ! 

“ Hulloa, old boy ! don’t go away 
yet! It’s my turn, now, you know.” 
And Tom was recalled to the fact 
that there were two or three persons 
alive in England besides himself and 
his pretty bride, and the young car- 
penter, with the good-natured face 
and the shiny hat, who had been 
his companion that day, was one of 
them, and that his sister, dear, 
patient, gentle, unfortunate, lame 
Tilly, was another. 

“ Come on, Tilly, dear,” whispered 
the young carpenter. “And you, 
‘Tom—you come and give her away, 
God bless her !” 

Of course, the ceremony had to 
be repeated tor them—including the 
kissing episode at the end of it; 
and a flood of exhilirating tears on 
the part of Mrs. Dawkins, who, na- 
turally, as a mother, was not en- 
tirely to be consoled by the fact 
that her daughter had got a husband, 
for the other fact that her son had 
got a wife. 

And if Tilly was lame, not the 
less did her bridegroom seem proud 
of her on that account. 

“What a pity it is she is a 
cripple!” whispered a sour-looking 
old lady, who had been spying at 
them critically through an eye-glass 
from one of the pews, and who whis- 
pered*#@ther louder than good man- 
ners quite warranted, inasmuch as 


. the young carpenter overheard her. 


“Yes, ma’am,” he retorted, going 
up to the critical lady defiantly ; and 
if she wasn't a cripple, I’m thinking 
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she’d be too much of an angel to 
live in this world along of some 
folks, who, I daresay, are old maids, 
and don’t know no better manners 
than talk of their betters in church, 
So you can put ¢hat in your pipe, 
ma'am, and smoke it.” 

With this he strode away, and 
seemed rather prouder of his inte- 
resting bride than ever. 

How the whole of them, including 
the two bridesmaids, got into these 
carriages, is a mathematical problem 
which. it would take a high-wrangler 
to solve. They did get in them, 
though for all that—all except the 
young carpenter, who was so gallant 
that, rather than incommode the 
fair occupants, he would insist upon 
riding outside, along with the coach- 
man—shining hat, and white kid- 
gloves and all. 

But if there were any person who 
was at all inconvenienced by over- 
crowding in the ride homewards, or, 
indeed, who had suffered anything 
at all that day, all these little draw- 
backs were forgotten at the sight of 
those two glorious bride-cakes which 
stood at either end of that sump- 
tuously-spread breakfast-table, and 
looking almost like a couple of 
brides themselves in all their array 
of snowy sugar and filigree. 

Here there were two or three 
friends assembled by this time, who 
had not been present at the church ; 
and a deal of preliminary bride-kiss- 
ing among all of them ensued ; and 
very nice it was, doubtless—for the 
brides did look very pretty and 
blushing certainly, and their happy 
grooms might well look proud of 
them. 

So they were proud of them, as 
anyone would have felt persuaded 
who had been present and heard 
the honest and sentimental, though 
rather wandering, speeches which 
Tom and Charley — especially 
Charley—made, in returning thanks 
for the health of their brides, which 
had just been drunk in flowing bum- 
pers. 
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The ceremony of each fair bride 
cutting the first slices of her respec- 
tive bride-cake was blushingly and 
gracefully performed. 

Then an old gentleman, with eyes 
that beamed benevolently through 
his spectacles, felt it incumbent upon 
him to get up and propose the brides- 
maids’ healths. 

A very pretty speech he made, 
too, though rather tautological withal. 
He prophesied that the pretty brides- 
maids of this occasion would. ere 
long find themselves present at 
another bridal, but in a different 
capacity, gallantly acding that if 
he himself had been thirty years, 
younger than he was, he would have 
done Ais best, at all events, to 
hasten matters in that direction, 
which sentiment elicited a storm of 
approbation from a nervous young 
gentleman with a pimply face, who 
blushed like a rose at the sound of 
his own applause, and upset Tilly’s 
wine, in his anxiety to get composed, 
and seem somebody else. 

At this epoch of the proceedings, 
Mrs. Dawkins—the elder lady of 
that name—was so overcome by her 
mingled feelings of maternal pride 
and emotion, and also stimulated, 
perhaps, by the several libations of 
wine which her son-in-law, the young 
carpenter, had forced upon her—at 
this epoch, I say, Mrs. Dawkins felt 
constrained to make a little speech 
herself. 

“Well, my dears,” said she, ad- 
dressing everybody in general, and 
her sons and daughters in par- 
ticular, “all I’ve got to say is, that 
I thank God I’ve lived to see this 
day (‘ Hear! hear! I beg pardon, 
ma’am?’ from the nervous young 
gentleman, who, recovering from his 
late confusion, managed to knock 
Mrs. Allen on the head with his 
elbow, and instantly relapsed). I’ve 
done my best for you, that I have; 
and slaved and slaved, when my 
poor husband died, night and day, 
and I've never had a day’s trouble 


_ with you, except poor Tilly’s afflic- 
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tion, and when Tom had the measles, 
which was not your fault, my dears, 
and I never said.it was. And this 
I will say, that there is not a more 
industriousand tidier girl in London ; 
and I like the dear old boy who is 
going to look after her, if he Aas 
got his way to make in the world; 
but they are both young, that’s one 
thing ; and—and here’s a mother’s 
blessing, my dears, and may your 
children be as good—as you’ve been 
a good son to me—that is, I mean, 
as Tom has.” 

And the old lady tossed off a 
bumper, amid vociferous cheers from 
everybody, which luckily served to 
screen the tremulous discomfiture of 
the nervous youth with the pimply- 
face, who had just ventured to raise 
his eyes to those of the prettiest 
bridesmaid, at the precise moment 
when Mrs. Dawkins had alluded to 
the possible progeny of her children. 

The happy pairs were going to 
keep their honeymoons—that is to 
say, if it be not a misnomer to term 
a holiday of ten days’ duration a 
‘honeymoon,’ in the quiet seclusion 
of Gravesend—a spot selected by 
them after much consultation and 
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deliberation, partly on account of 
its well-known reputation as a 
fashionable watering - place, and 
partly from the fact of Charley, the 
young carpenter, having a maternal 
aunt, who kept a mangle, in a kind 
of primitive coffee-house, with dia- 
mond-framed windows, in a little 
thoroughfare running out of Wind- 
mill Street. 

So, of course, when the time of 
departure arrived, a slipper was 
thrown after each of the happy pairs, 
amidstmuch excitement and mingled 
tears and smiles—tears at the tem- 
porary separation of the mothers and 
their children, and smiles of heart- 
felt joy that it was a separation 
under such happy and hopeful cir- 
cumstances. 

For, look you, reader, the one rule 
that has guided the writer through- 
out the course of this narrative is 
this : that people are like unto each 
other in their feelings and their ac- 
tions, differing only in trifling details, 
all the world over: the peer and the 
peasant (of course it is a mere 
metaphor to talk of peasants in 
England), the denizen of Hoxton 
or the Aabitué of May Fair. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


CONVALESCENCE, 


THERE is a certain bliss in 
convalescence, under any circum- 
stances ; a luxurious sense of ignor- 
ing the every-day cares of life, put- 
ting off from one’s mind for the pre- 
sent the anxieties of the past, and 
a comforting self-exoneration, on ac- 
count of physical feebleness from 
worry and care of what the future 
may bring. 

Moreton used to sit at the draw- 


ing-room window, propped up with 


pillows, and enjoy amazingly the 
fresh breezes from the distant 
Hampstead hills. What did he care 


that he was a ruined man? Money 
is, after all, humbug. It comes and 
it goes ; and as long as a fellow has 
his wits about him, so that he can 
earn enough to keep the world from 
the door, he is a fool to encounter 
the anxieties which the pursuit of 
wealth brings in its train. 

He felt he had his wits, and if 
he had made mistakes in life, hence- 
forth he would be a philosopher, 
and, in fact, he would not think 
about anything except the kindness 
and attention of Lady Vernon, who 
certainly watched over him during 
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his illness more like a sister than 
anything else. And now that he 
was convalescent, that lady and her 
uncle, Mr. Green, or rather Mr. 
Staples (the ex-chairman of various 
bankrupt companies), would almost 
every day come and sit with the 
invalid for hours, and talk over the 
vicissitudes of their past career. 

Mr. Staples, as it appeared, had 
during these latter years of his life 
been leading a very hand-to-mouth 
sort of existence. After his flight 
from England, he had settled for a 
time in New York. He had met 
with divers adventures, being alter- 
nately salesman at a general-store, 
director of a petroleum oil company, 
billiard-marker, and afterwards gold- 
digger, in California. After a time, 
being reduced almost to starvation, 
he had accompanied a wealthy 
western settler in a journey to Eng- 
land,in the capacity of servant. He 
had then taken up his abode in the 
house of Mrs. Dawkins, under an 
assumed name, continually fearful 
lest his identity with the fraudulent 
Chairman of the Finsbury Finance 
Company should ever transpire. 

In London, he had contrived to 
pick up a precarious kind of liveli- 
hood, by hawking monthly parts of 
periodicals, Bibles, and English his- 
tories, from door to door. Some- 
times he was reduced to the greatest 
straights for a meal; and it was 
upon one of these occasions that he 
had resolved to communicate the 
fact of his existence and needs to 
the niece whom he believed, despite 
her many faults, loved him faithfully. 

The rest the reader may easily 
surmise. 

All these adventures were talked 
over, and reflected upon, during the 
evenings in which George Moreton 
would be inhaling the fresh air from 
his parlour window, and waiting for 
health to return to him, when he 
would be able to begin life again, 
and if he thought the game worth 
the candle, to make a fortune for 
himself once more. 
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And very pleasant those genial 
evenings were, when the westering 
sun cast its shadow through the 
window, and lit up the pale, sad, 
though still beautiful face of Lady 
Vernon—or Mrs. Deane, as she 
preferred to be called; while she 
sat there with her uncle and child, 
who would all come round to see 
the invalid. 

At these times, also, when perhaps 
they would be discussing and specu- 
lating upon the affairs of Moreton, 
and wondering whether anything 
would remain to him out of the 
wreck of the wealth which he had 
once accumulated with so much 
labour and toil, Moreton ascer- 
tained that Mabel (for so, after the 
manner of the old times, he had 
again got into the habit of calling 
her) had some, though not a large 
fortune remaining from what her late 
husband had left. It appeared Sir 
Harry’s relapse into dissolute and 
mad extravagance had brought him 
deeply and quickly into debt, and 
this had swallowed up the bulk of 
his once large wealth. 

It seemed, however, the night 
before he left England on his last 
terrible mission of vengeance upon 
his false friend and the betrayer of 
his honour, that he had sent for his 
solicitor to make his will. In this 
he had in a few brief words re- 
corded his forgiveness to his heart- 
less wife, attributing her misconduct 
to the disparity of their characters, 
and had left her a moderate sum of 
money, to be invested, the interest 
for her own use, and the principal 
for her child, if it survived her. 

Mabel never spoke much to 
Moreton about her past life. When 
she did so she seemed anxious to 
hasten over the subject. It seemed 
as though she had not courage to 
look back ;—her horror was so great 
at her guilty life. 

Once, when the three were sitting 
at the window one warm summer 
evening, and her child was playing 
at her feet, Moreton stooping to kiss 
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the little prattling thing, asked her 
if she knew his name. 

“You is little Polly’s uncle 
George,” replied the child ; for More- 
ton had taught her to call him uncle. 

“What made you give this child 
the name of Mary ?” he demanded. 

“It was the name of a school- 
fellow I once had,” replied Mabel. 
“She was a good girl, and I thought 
I should like my child to inherit the 
name.” 

“Why did you not give her your 
own, Mabel ?” 

The young widow shook her head, 
and answered with a grave, sad 
smile— 

“IT wish her to be a better woman 
than her mother. Let the past be 
the past. I do not wish my poor 
child to turn to the history of her 
mother’s life, for examples and pre- 
cepts of her own—except,” she 
added, almost in a whisper, as 
though she were rather breathing 
aloud her thoughts than speaking— 
“except as a warning.” 

Then, again, the revolution that 
had taken place in this young 
woman’s mind was often manifested 
by the way in which she criticised 
the conversation of her uncle and 
Moreton. 

On one occasion the old gentle- 
man—or, if the reader prefers it, let 
us say, the old voué—was informing 
the younger man of the details of 
some Yankee speculation in river 
saloon steamboats, in which he had 
made some thousands of dollars. 

“Gad so, sir,” cried the old 
gambler, “I’ve found it easy enough 
to make money in my time ; but the 
difficulty with me has always been 
to keep it.” 

“That seems to have been the 
chief difficulty with me,” retorted 
Moreton, throwing the but-end of 
his cigar out of window with bitter 
vehemence. 


“The chief difficulty with all of- 


us,” interposed Mabel, petulantly, 
‘seems to me to have been how to 
do good with it. Money! I hate 
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the name. It has been the source 
of misery to all of us. JZ child 
shall never hear the jingle of a coin, 
except to be taught to loathe and 
scorn it !” 

“You have learnt that lesson 
rather late in the day, Mabel,” re- 
plied Moreton. 

“Too late, indeed!” said she, 
with a sigh, and she went to the 
window and stood looking out, as 
though lost in a reverie upon her 
past life. 

When the invalid got better, Mabel 
and Moreton, sometimes accom- 
panied by the old gentleman and 
the child, would go out for little 
walks and drives together. 

The landlady of Moreton’s apart- 
ments would nod and wink very 
knowingly to her daughter, or who- 
ever might be nearest at hand, when 
the younger pair went out of the 
house arm-in-arm, or seated them- 
selves side by side in the hired trap 
that was to take them for a country 
ride.” 

“That'll be a case, or I’m alto- 
gether in the dark,” she would re- 
mark. 

“ La’, mum, do you think so?— 
well, she seems a very nice, kind 
lady,” would be the reply, if her 
auditor happened to be the ser- 
vant. 

“ And he’s a very nice gentleman, 
and that I will say! But come, my 
girl, get on with your work. Have 
you done my bed-room ?” 

One Sunday afternoon they were 
returning home from a drive, and 
they presently came to an old- 
fashioned little church, the bells of 
which had just struck up for evening 
service ; the sun was sinking beyond 
a purple hill, surmounted by the 
ruins of a windmill. There was 
something about the melancholy of 
that silent scene that recalled to 
Moreton’s mind an epoch in his life 
that caused a calm sadness to steal 
into the recesses of his heart ; and 
though but vaguely defined, to carry 
him back, far through the vista of 
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departed years, into the happy me- 
mories of other days, 

He was driving. Instinctively he 
drew the rein ; and the horse stood 
still while all of them listened to the 
distant peal of bells; the cawing of 
the rooks, and the rustling of the 
trees. which lined the lane they had 
been traversing. 

Presently George turned towards 
Mabel, who was resting her fair face 
on her gloved hand by his side. 
Their eyes met, and were full of 
meaning. 

“What does this remind you of, 
Mabel ?” he whispered. 
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“Of poor old Barnsley ?” said the 
girl in the same hushed tone, as 
though fearful the sound of her voice 
would break the spell. 

“ Yes, dear, and of days that were 
the happiest of my life to me?” 

“ And to me also, George,” whis- 
pered the girl. Then her eyes fell 
to the ground. “It reminds me, 
too, of my poor old uncle,” she 
added, in a louder voice. 

Just then’ the old gentleman in- 
terposed with some remark about 
his little playmate, the child, and so 
the spell was broken. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


THE HON 


BEFORE we write “finis” to the 
record of this history, which is soon 
now to draw to its close, we must 
turn briefly once more to the humbler 
characters who have figured in its 
scenes, and when we leave them to 
their fate, let us hope it will be upon 
the road which leads to Happiness. 

And of this fact there can be no 
matter of doubt, though the remark 
may perhaps, come abruptly in this 
place — that, whatever fashionable 
people who frequent Scarborough 
and the Lakes may think to the con- 
trary, Gravesend is unquestionably 
a very charming, romantic, and de- 
lightful locality—providing, of course, 
these contingencies,—that you have 
not become accustomed to resorts 
of greater repute ; that you have not 
been in the habit, in fact, of visiting 
anywhere, except, perhaps, Hamp- 
stead Heath ona Sunday afternoon ; 
and lastly, that you are spending 
your honeymoon with the sweet girl 
of your heart, to cheer you and to 
make even any place delightful. 

What wonder, then, that the ten 
days enjoyed by Tom Dawkins, his 
friend, the young carpenter, and 
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their blooming brides, were halcyon 
days, indeed, to them ! 

Oh, those glorious rambles to the 
top of Windmill hill! ‘Those bacha- 
nalian carousals, with the quaint old 
stone beer-mugs, and the glorious 
rolls and cheese! How pleasant 
were those rambles in the country- 
lanes, with more bread and cheese 
and ale at some wayside old-fashioned 
inn—* the Prince of Orange,” for in- 
stance ; and then when poor little 
Tilly’s leg was tired, nothing could 
be more jolly, and—well, perhaps, 
the least said about comfortableness 
the better—than a good rollicking 
ride homeward on donkey-back ? 

And those Elysian gardens, carved 
out of chalky rock, ’yclept Rosher- 
ville? ‘There was a place for a 
cockney to revel in! There was a 
place, as the advertisements put it, 
“to spenda happy day!” A happy 
day? Half-a-dozen happy days, for 
our young bridal party, if you please! 
Tilly thought she would never be 
tired of staring at those melancholy 
bears, wandering round and round 
their pole, and looking as though 
they didn’t find their days quite 
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happy at Rosherville, and, indeed, 
considered that blissful locality rather 
a humbugging sort of place than not ; 
except, indeed, when the monotony 
of their existence was relieved by an 
occasional bun. 

When our young friends were tired 
of the bears, were there not the 
peacocks and those preternaturally 
sagacious cockatoos and parrots, who 
seemed to fix their sharp little black 
eyes upon them, with a sort of wink 
which implied as plainly as language 
could speak, “I know you're only 
just married, though you may think 
I don’t: and I know you like it, 
though you may pretend you don’t? 
Oh, no, of course! Walker !” And 
then with a mocking scream pounce 
into their suspended ring. 

There was also the archery, whereat 
Tilly and Fanny contented them- 
selves with the cross-bow, finding 
practice with the long-bow rather 
seriously hard work. But didn’t 
Tom and Charley tug at them till 
they were purple in the face, and 
the latter more shiny and good-na- 
tured-looking than ever ? And didn’t 
they almost look upon themselves as 
Robin Hood and Little John, when 
they, either of them, succeeded in 
hitting the target, even though it 
were a yard or so from the bull’s 
eye? 

And when the young carpenter, 
after nine pennyworth of shots, did 
actually succeed in hitting the straw- 
stuffed soldier in the head, he felt 
he was a hero indeed, and was so 
well pleased with the young man in 
Lincoln green and pink tights who 
superintended the archery-ground, 
and kindly said, ‘‘ Well done, sir— 
have another try at the sailor, sir,” 
that he intimated to Tilly his ambi- 
tious desire of having a similar cos- 
tume for himself. 

“I’m sure, Charley, you would 
look very nice !” that young lady re- 
plied, with admiration at the thought 
of beholding her husband in Lin- 
coln-green. 

“Well, I will, if Tom will,” re- 


turned Charley, with desperate reso- 
lution, 

“ Not for Joseph!” retorted Tom, 
who had a practical sense of the 
incongruity of walking up Oxford 
Street @ /a Robin Hood. “Why, 
Charley, we should look like blue- 
bottles, all legs and wings.” 

Then at Rosherville, glorious 
Rosherville, how many little shady 
alcoves were there, formed by ver- 
dant nature and cunning art, where 
the young people could sit by the 
hour, billing and cooing and kissing 
each other to the heart’s content ; 
themselves unseen, but yet behold- 
ing the panorama of the Thames 
with the mightyships upon its bosom, 
and the distant scenery of the Essex 
shore! Of all these wonders, sing 
now my romantic muse ! 

Was it not marvellous how that 
little cunning-eyed fortune-teller, who 
lived in the castle on the rocky 
peak, seemed to know everything 
about them, past, present, and to 
come? When her hand had been 
crossed with a piece of silver, did 
she not tell Fanny how a certain 
dark young man was very fond of 
her ; and was not Tom a dark young 
man? and did she not warn them 
of a stranger who was not to be 
trusted ? (who this could be neither 
‘Tom nor Fanny could think,) and did 
she not advise them that a wedding- 
ring was not far off (it was on Fanny’s 
finger), and that a bright fortune was 
in store for them by-and-bye ? 

And did she not tell Tilly that a 
fair young man held her very dear 
to his heart? And was not Charley 
as fair and fresh as a daisy plucked 
from the field? And did she not 
tell her that though she had been 
unfortunate in life, and had suffered 
afflictions (which must certainly have 
meant her lameness, poor girl), yet 
a brighter future was in store for her ; 
that she was to have a good husband 
in the said fair young man; and 
that, in fact, if there was any truth in 
the stars, a good large family into the 
bargain ? 
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And didn’t the young .carpenter 
open his eyes at this, and grin and 
say, “ Lor’, Tilly, dear! what do you 
say to that?” 

And didn’t Tilly blush till her pale 
cheeks were crimson as the cockatoo’s 
plumage ? and didn’t she pout and 
laugh and tell Charley to get out ? 
But she gave the old gipsy a shilling 
for her trouble, while, in the first 
instance, she only meant to reward 
her with a sixpence. 

All happy days must, however, 
come to an end; and so the brief 
and blissful holiday of our young 
friends had soon to terminate like 
the rest of earthly joys. Of course 
they were all very loth to leave 
Rosherville, and the pleasant lanes 
running out between Gravesend and 
Rochester ; but time was up, and 
funds were low ; and so Charley had 
to make up his mind to get back to 
his bench and chisel, and Tom to 
his stool and desk in Oxford Street. 

There was one thing, however, 
which made even this a prospect of 
pleasure to them. Our two couples 
had arranged to live together when 
they returned to town. Tom had 
taken a neat little house in Kentish 
Town, where he and Fanny were to 
occupy the drawing-rooms, while 
Charley and Tilly were to take the 
parlours. 

A neat, nice little house, with a 
front garden and iron railings, it 
was, as any one need wish to see ; 
and having only four rooms and a 
kitchen, it was just the size for them. 
Tom and Charley were very fond 
of gardening, and Tilly and Fanny 
had arranged all plans as to how 
the little place was to be furnished, 
and the garden laid out, and so 
forth ; and here our young friends 
retired upon the end of their wed- 
ding tour to settle down to domestic 
happiness. 

In this little abode of domestic 
bliss our young and humble friends 
rejoiced. ‘There was one thing that 
used to haunt Tom Dawkins per- 
petually during his business hours 
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(but which, nevertheless, never 
caused him to neglect his business 
—rather the contrary, in fact,) —and 
this was, the picture in his imagina- 
tion of his pretty young wife at home 
waiting for tea for him, and ready 
to greet him at the window with the 
loving smile that can make even an 
humble home happy, but without 
which the word “home” itself is a 
bitter mockery. And as soon as the 
hand of the clock was on the hour 
of six, be sure Tom lost no time in 
scrambling up his papers ; ramming 
them into his desk; flinging on his 
hat and coat; and scampering off 
northwards towards Kentish Town, 
where that dear little face would be 
sure to be peeping for him through 
the window ; and where the glorious 
tea would never fail to be steaming 
for him in the snug little parlour in- 
side. 

Much the same sort of process 
would occur in the domestic life of 
Charley, the carpenter. 

Charley would come home from 
the workshop to his dinner; and 
never did he have to wait an instant 
for it. ‘Tilly was like clock-work. 

At ten minutes past twelve at 
noon into the room he would burst, 
looking red-hot in the face with 
honest perspiration and good nature, 
just at the identical moment that 
Tilly would be emptying the potatoes 
out ofthesaucepan. Then he would 
catch her round her little waist, twist 
her right round in his arms,—sauce- 
pan and all—and finally dispose of 
her with two hearty kisses on the 
lips, and an impetuous vow that she 
was the dearest girl and the best wife 
in London. 

At ten minutes to five in the 
afternoon this process would be re- 
versed ; ard Tilly might be seen 
trudging to her husband’s workshop 
with a little tin canister full of tea, 
and a clean white cloth full of bread 
and butter. Then Charley would 
dart forwards and catch her in his 
arms, and go through exactly the 
same performance in regard to the 
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kissing as at home. Only in this 
case, as there were a lot of workmen 
about the place looking on—Tilly 
would blush and look coy ; and say, 
“Lor, Charley, don’t be so stupid, 
what can all these men think of 
your going on like this!” At which 
Charley would laugh and wink, and 
say that he wished he might be 
hanged if he cared a straw what they 
thought ; but that for his part he 
knew he thought his dear littie Tilly 
was the best girl and the dearest wife 
in London. 

So affairs prospered with these 
simple folks very happily. The two 
families lived together not only with- 
out jealousy, but what is still more 
rare, in perfect harmony; for each 
of the husbands was thoroughly con- 
vinced that his own individual wife 
was the prettiest, the most affec- 
tionate, and the most domesticated 
and economical in the world ; and 
while each was quite ready to admit 
that his friend possessed a very good 
and pretty help-mate, he was dis- 
posed to be rather good-naturedly 
compassionate that the other had 
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not got such a good and pretty wife 
as himself. As for the ladies their 
only rivalry (at present) was as to 
which should make her husband the 
happiest, and greet him with the 
sunniest smiles on his return from 
his daily toil. 

Until after a certain period, in- 
deed, when it came to pass that each 
of these young ladies seemed sud- 
denly to have other anxieties, and 
other cares, Then they betook 
themselves industriously to needle- 
work, and each made numberless 
little nicknacks in the way of frills 
and little caps, and nondescript 
articles bedecked with satin ribbons 
and gossamer lace. 

And it came to pass that their 
husbands also grew anxious about 
this time, and returned homewards 
of an evening with faces of the 
gravest mien. 

Then old women flitted about the 
house, and the doctor and hushed 
voices whispered in the homes that 
were chaos and confusion. But soon 
this was over, and then there was 
joy in the paternal abode ! 


CHAPTER XL. 


IN OLD BARNSLEY AGAIN. 


Wirtu the bright days of summer 
came hope and renewed health. As 
soon as he was able to ‘get about 
George Moreton betook himself to 
his old haunts in the City ; not to be 
received there as the great financial 
agent whose word carried weight, 
and whose merest opinion operated 
upon the quotations of the Ex- 
change ; but to be mildly patronised 
by his former friends and /rotegés, 
and to be looked down upon as a 
speculative swindler by those lucky 
persons whose speculations had 
hitherto been successful, and whose 
swindling had until now escaped de- 


tection. But it is a capital maxim 
for those persons who want to make 
themselves look particularly white, 
to paint everybody else with whom 
they come in contact in the very 
blackest of black. 

However, a new era had begun 
for Moreton, and he had heeded very 
little either the Brummagen mo- 
rality or the stucco patronage of his 
quasi friends. He came into the 
City to look after the wreck of his 
old fortune; and by dint of finesse 
and care, and the application’ of 
his admitted business powers he 
managed to scrape together out of 
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the clutches of the harpies who had 
pounced upon it, close upon a thou- 
sand pounds, which he prudently in- 
vested for the present; intending it 
by-and-bye as a nest egg, with which 
to begin the world afresh. 

By the influence of his former 
connections he obtained an appoint- 
ment as secretary to a West-end 
club, at a very remunerative salary ; 
and having no longer the worship 
of Mammon at his heart, and no 
longer a despairing passion to drown 
in the intoxication of speculation, he 
prepared to settle down to his new 
avocation with the calm of philoso- 
phical contentment, and, perhaps 
(who can tell?) a vision of quite 
domestic felicity he had never before 
expected to enjoy. 

A few days before he was about 
to be installed in his new official 
position, he called one morning at 
the quiet little villa where Lady 
Vernon and her uncle had taken 
up their temporary abode, and pro- 
posed a trip down to Barnsley to 
look at the old place where so many 
happy days had been passed, at 
least by him. 

It was a balmy August morning 
as the party of four, arriving at 
the Brighton terminus, engaged a fly 
to drive them inland to the little 
village that was their present destina- 
tion. 

What mysterious sentiments crept 
into the hearts of each as they trod 
that familiar soil ; as they passed the 
quaint old “ Barnsley Arms,” with 
its group of bloused idlers carousing 
at the bench outside, even as if 
these had been carousing there since 
last they saw them! As they rambled 
along the shady and romantic lanes, 
where in other days Moreton had 
whispered many a tender word ; and 
as they beheld through the brown 
and yellow foliage the well-known 
tower of Barnsley church peep out, 
who can trace the subtle and mys- 
terious working of the human soul ? 

They sat down in the parlour of 
the “ Barnsley Arms” and rested, 
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Mabel making herself known to the 
loquacious landlord, and asking a 
score of questions about the people 
and place she had once known. 
Having partaken of a glass of the 
famous Barnsley ale, and a crust of 
bread and cheese, Mabeland More- 
ton went on to look at the old 
rectory and church, which was now 
in the keeping of another ‘pastor 
than the good old man who had been 
almost like a father to Mabel. Mr. 
Staples and the child, however, re- 
mained behind to rest a little longer 
in the parlour of the “ Barnsley 
Arms,” as the warm dusty day and 
the journey had already tired out 
the former. 

The two younger folks, therefore, 
sought out the old churchyard them- 
selves. The afternoon had by this 
worn on, and the sun was already 
getting into the west. As they 
passed the rectory, the window of 
which was open, they could see the 
family sitting down to tea; they 
could discern the glittering tea-pot 
on the snow white cloth, shimmering 
through the jasmine becurtained 
window ; and they could hear the 
prattle of girl’s voices, and the gay 
laughter steal through. 

“The place does not seem much 
changed since we were last here,” 
Moreton whispered, as they passed 
along. 

“No,” replied Mabel—then, with 
a sad, heavy sigh, she added, “ the 
place is little changed, but we are 
changed too much !” 

“The change, I fear, is for the 
worse?” said Moreton, in a sad 
tone. 

The other smiled drearily. 

“ We are grown older ; I detected 
several grey hairs in your head, as 
we came along this morning.” 

‘““We are wiser, I think,” said 
Moreton, without seeming to heed 
her remark. 

‘* Well, wiser perhaps ; though de- 
cidedly wickeder.” 

Mabel spoke somewhat in her old 
defiant, careless way. Then drop- 
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ping her voice, and looking on the 
ground, she added— 

“J wish I could recall my life. 
Oh, if only I could be pure and 
innocent, I would be content to be 
poor. I have learnt that lesson too 
late now! ‘Though one who lies 
there taught it me in his own good 
life.” 

They had by this time passed into 
the old churchyard. There was an 
ancient tombstone surrounded by 
iron railings, and shaded by an elm ; 
and which had in olden time been 
raised in memory of some local 
magnate. A little way distant, but 
still under the protecting shadow of 
the elm, was a simple marble slab, 
and upon it was the name of the 
good old rector of East Barnsley. 

“He died of a broken heart for 
me,” said the girl. 

Her face was ashy pale, and she 
«lung to Moreton’s arm for support. 

* Sit down for a moment, Mabel,” 
he said. 

He led her to a rustic seat near 
the porch of the quaint old church. 
She sat down in deep agitation, and 
he sat beside her. Then he took 
her hand in his own, and held it a 
moment. 

“Mabel,” he said, in a voice 
trembling with emotion. “‘ We have 
both of us led mistaken and foolish, 
perhaps wicked lives. Is it too late 
to repent, and live better and more 
wisely in the time to come ?” 

“I think—I fear it is.” The girl 
shuddered as she spoke. 

“And I think it is mof, Mabel. 
Why cannot we try together? You 
know, dear, how fervently I have 
loved you. I love you still, not- 
withstanding all that has passed. I 
will help you, dear; and if you will 
help me, I will try to lead a more 
worthy life myself.” 

He stopped, and looked anxiously 
nto his companion’s still lovely face. 


She, however, remained silent, her 
eyes drooped, and her neat little 
foot tapped the ground. 

“There was atime, Mabel, when, 
despite your worldly views of ambi- 
tion, you really loved me.” 

“No—I never really loved you. 
I liked you. At that time I only 
loved gold.” 

“In the worst of us, Mabel, I 
cannot but think there is some good. 
Bad as it is, I have loved you so 
well, I can forgive the past.” 

She seemed to hesitate, and he 
placed his hand kindly, yet sadly, on 
her shoulder. 

‘4I—I am not worthy of your 
love. How can you trust me?” 
Mabel murmured in a broken voice. 

“My poor girl! We will go to 
another land, and try in the future 
to forget the past. We are none of 
us perfect; but surely if we have 
sinned and repented, God will deal 
lightly with us. As for me, Mabel, 
I have loved you so utterly, that 
whatever sin you were to commit, I 
think I should still be your slave, if 
you could only love me in return.” 

Her head rested upon his shoulder, 
and her soft eye met his for a mo- 
ment, 

The summer evening was calm 
and lovely: the pale white moon 
shone faintly in the golden sky. 
The birds had by this time sought 
their nests in the waving trees of the 
old churchyard ; but the rooks only 
continued their monotonous cawing 
as they soared round and round the 
ivy-clad tower of Barnsley Church. 

There was less shadow in the fu- 
ture of the New Life before them 
than there was in the vista of the 
thickly foliaged grove, in the twi- 
light that evening. But the mys- 
terious shadows of Destiny were 
hovering about though through the 
mirage of hope they were unseen ! 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


L’HOMME PROPOSE ET DIEU DISPOSE. 


Ir was always thought that Mabel 
caught cold that evening sitting in 
the old church-yard. When the old 
gentleman and the little child re- 
joined them she complained several 
times of feeling chilly, though they 
did not much heed that at the time. 
They returned in the evening later, 
to Brighton, where it had been 
arranged the party should stay and 
enjoy themselves for a few days. 

Old John Staples, whom age and 
misfortune had now reduced almost 
to decrepitude and second child- 
hood, seemed to enjoy his holiday 
at the sea-side amazingly, and never 
wearied of taking his little grand- 
niece for rambles on the chain-pier. 
A new life of quiet happiness seemed 
to have opened before George More- 
ton, and those few days that re- 
mained ere he had to begin his new 
official duties he seemed resolved 
should be happy ones. He was 
almost buoyant in his high spirits ; 
he laughingly boasted to Mabel that 
he began to feel quite a young man 
again, and never ceased in his atten- 
tions to her, whom he now treated 
as his affianced wife. 

He broke this news to John 
Staples one morning as the two were 
rambling along the Parade before 
breakfast. The old man did not at 
first quite seem to understand it, but 
when he did he was very pleased. 

“*So, so, you and Mabel are going 
to make a match of it! My dear 
boy, I’m very glad of it; but—but 
— take my advice, Moreton, and 
whatever you do, don’t have any- 
thing more to do with those infernal 
companies, ’Egad, look what they’ve 
reduced me to! Have nothing to 
= with them, Moreton! nothing at 


And the old fellow went on to 
prattle about the collapse of some 
of the bubble schemes he had 
started in America; and seemed 
quite to have forgotten all about the 
subject which gave rise to the con- 
versation. 

As for Mabel, her cold grew 
worse, and, indeed, she complained 
much of feeling very unwell, though 
she did not know exactly in what 
way. She lost her appetite, and 
frequently had to remain indoors. 
When Moreton or heruncle anxiously 
spoke to her on {the subject, she 
said she did not feel particularly 
ill ; she didn’t think there was much 
the matter with her, except a cold ; 
but that she had not felt guste well 
for a long time past. 

At last Moreton insisted upon 
her seeing a doctor, though she was 
rather averse to doing so. How- 
ever, she eventually allowed herself 
to be persuaded, and the two gen- 
tlemen accompanied her to the resi- 
dence of a physician, to whom they 
had been recommended, in the 
town. 

The man of science had a long 
private interview with Mabel, and, 
when it was over, he mentioned to 
Moreton, privately, that the girl’s 
left lung was affected; that she 
ought to have consulted him a 
month earlier. He advised that she 
should remain at Brighton, and that 
she should come and see him again. 

Moreton’s heart misgave him; 
but he put the most cheerful face 
upon the affair he could assume. 
Old Staples was a little nervous and 
fidgetty, but he was far too apathetic 
and occupied with his little play- 
mate, Mabel’s child, to be uneasy 
long. Mabel herself did not seem 
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to think much of her illness. She 
felt sure, now she had consulted a 
clever doctor, that she would get 
well soon ; and frequently talked to 
Moreton, hopefully, of their union, 
which was to take place in about 
six months’ time. 

And so the few days that re- 
mained to .Moreton were passed 
away, and he had to return to 
London to undertake the duties of 
his new post. 

“We shall remain here until I 
get better,” said Mabel, languidly. 
*“‘I love the old green sea, and I 
think that and its fresh breezes will 
soon restore me to health again.” 

“ Amen to that, dear,” said More- 
ton, as he stooped to kiss her. 

“You will run down here and see 
us as often as you can, will you not? 
I shall feel rather dull here without 
you ; for poor old uncle is not much 
of a companion.” 

“That I will you may rest assured, 
Mabel,” returned Moreton, with a 
laugh, as he took his seat in the 
railway-catrriage. The engine whis- 
tled, the train groaned, and they 
waved their hands to each other, and 
he was whirled away to the busy 
heart of English industry. 

Much correspondence passed be- 
tween Brighton and Pall Mall, but 
a fortnight elapsed ere Moreton re- 
turned again to the sea-side. He 
found Mabel, apparently, in much 
the same health. He thought she 
looked better. when he saw her 
first ; for a lovely flush tinged her 
fair cheek. But he soon perceived 
she was more languid than ever. 

“The doctor thinks I am about 
the same, George,” she said. ‘“ My 
left lung is a little affected, but I 
think—at least, I hope—I shall soon 
get better now.” 

“*Egad, my dear Moreton,” whis- 
pered old Mr. Staples, with a terror- 
stricken face, as he took the other 
aside, “that confounded doctor-fel- 
low says Mabel is in a galloping 
consumption.” 

“Good Heavens!” ejaculated the 
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other, burying his face in his hands, 
with despair. 

“ Hang the doctors, I say! I hope 
she may get round again, though. 
That cod-liver oil, they say, is deuced 
good stuff, though it’s infernally 
nasty. When I was over in America, 
my dear Moreton, I was nearly join- 
ing a fellow in a speculation for 
manufacturing cod-liver oil by some 
new patent process. However, he 
got into some difficulties at the time, 
and so the scheme came to no- 
thing, after all. I’m sorry, though, 
about Mabel ; but you mustn’t take 
on so, my dear boy ; you mustn’t, 
indeed !” 

It was sad and hard work for 
Moreton to appear gay and hopeful 
when in the presence* of the poor 
invalid. He made her a promise 
that he would, so far as he could 
possibly arrange it, manage to come 
down to Brighton every Saturday 
evening, and return to town first 
thing on the Monday morning. For 
it was now looked upon as a settled 
thing that Mabel and her uncle 
should continue for the present at 
Brighton. 

“‘T can’t bear the thought of leay- 
ing the doctor,” Mabel said, “he is 
such a kind man, and I always feel 
so much better after I have seen 
him, that I am sure if any one in 
the world can do me any good it is 
he. “Do you know, George,” she 
added, sadly, after a pause, “ some- 
times I think I never shall be any 
better. I hope I may, for your sake 
and my poor child’s. For if I live, 
I will try to make you as good a 
wife as your faithfulness to the old 
days deserve.” 

“ Don’t talk like that, Mabel, you 
will break my heart,” Moreton would 
say, with difficulty repressing his 
anguish. And he would endeavour 
to distract the girl’s thoughts from 
this despairing mood by various little 
artifices which love dictated. 

Sometimes he would get her and 
the old gentleman and child to 
accompany him in a drive to the 
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“Downs,” or right away round by 
Cliftonville. And she used to enjoy 
these little excursions much. 

But she used to like best to sit 
by the green esplanade, and watch 
the sea, in silence, for the hour to- 
gether. This she would do, seem- 
ing lost in.a reverie, when Moreton 
was notthere. Every now and then, 
when in this mood, she would take 
her child and press it to her heart, 
and kiss it tenderly, while the little 
thing would turn up its blue eyes 
to its mother’s mournful face, with 
a mute look of wonder. 

“T sometimes think,” she would 
say confidentially to Moreton, “ that 
my life is like the great sea yonder, 
ever unceasingly rolling and tossing, 
until it is on the point of reaching 
the shore, and then it breaks and 
washes away into nothing, and re- 
turns back, right out into the fathom- 
less ocean—and /here it is lost in 
mystery.” 

It was a sad and bitter time for 
Moreton, yet he found a new strength 
grow up in his heart to support him. 
It was the strength which a brave 
heart receives when its purposes are 
no longer selfish. 

They would sometimes, on those 
Saturdays and Sundays which he 
could spend at Brighton, take short 
and very slow rambles along the 
Parade, Mabel resting very often to 
recover herself from the exertion. 
Sometimes she would be hopeful, 
and think she was better; and then 
she would glance lovingly in More- 
ton’s face, and tell him how grateful 
she was for all his kindness towards 
her. Sometimes, however, she would 
grow very despondent and sad, and 
then she would whisper to him her 
humble desire that he would look 
after her little orphan, when she had 
passed away. 

But as day by day passed on, the 
girl grew weaker and weaker, and, 
.at last, one sunny Sunday afternoon 
in August, when Moreton, thinking 
a little walk would do her good, as 
she had not been out for a day or 
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two, pressed her to take a quiet 
stroll along the cliff, she found she 
was not strong enough to walk. 

“T don’t think I shall ever go 
out again,” she said, with tears in 
her eyes. “I should much like to 
see the old ocean once more, and 
the green fields and the flowers; 
but I don’t think I shall.” 

Moreton kissed her cheek and 
turned away. Then he went out, 
and brought a fly to the door, and 
returning to Mabel, said, cheer- 
fully,— 

“ Mabel, I am resolved to prove 
your forebodings groundless. There 
is a fly waiting at the door. Let 
your maid wrap you up carefully, 
and we will all go together to look 
first at the sea—it is now nearly 
high tide—and then we will take a 
quiet drive inland, and look at the 
green fields and flowers. Come, my 
darling, come !” 

The girl, with a faint smile, al- 
lowed herself to be persuaded, and 
her spirits arose with the keen fresh 
air blowing upon her cheek. They 
drew up fora minute or two opposite 
the “ Norfolk,” to look at the glo- 
rious western sun. ‘There were 
plenty of gaily-dressed persons about, 
for old Brighton was pretty full, 
though the fashionable season had 
not yet begun. 

Mabel seemed pleased that her 
apprehensions had been falsified, 
and that she had once more been 
able to get out and look upon the 
green sea. 

“Now,” said Moreton, “ we will 
drive round Hove and Preston- 
ville.” 

Mabel appeared thoroughly to en- 
joy the drive, particularly as they 
passed some market-gardens, where 
there were plenty of bright flowers 
growing. And she herself asked 
them to stop a minute to look at 
them, while Moreton jumped out 
of the vehicle and procured her a 
nosegay. 

“ Beautiful flowers,” she said, hold- 
ing them caressingly to her lips, “I 
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shall never live to see you bloom 
another year.” 

“So you said you would never see 
them again, but you have,” retorted 
Moreton, with assumed gaiety. 

Mabel smiled sadly, and shook 
her head. 

On their way back they passed 
a quaint little churchyard, shaded by 
an avenue of lime-trees, and along 
which the congregation were now 
returning after evening service. The 
organ was swelling out its sad and 
melancholy strains, and sounded 
softly and solemnly on the evening 
air. 

Mabel turned wistfully towards 
the church, the windows of which 
were like burnished gold in the light 
of the setting sun, softened by the 
green tints of the ivy growing over 
them. Moreton saw the tear stand- 
ing in the girl’s eye as she stooped 
to kiss her little child, which was 
prattling upon her lap. Then ina 
whisper, and with a swift glance at 
Moreton, she said— 

“T should like to lie in the old 
churchyard at Barnsley by my poor 
mother’s and uncle’s side ;— promise 
me, George, that you will see to 
that ?” 

“My dear, you distress me ter- 
ribly,” returned her lover, ina broken 
voice. 

“ But do promise !” 

“T do.” 

“ And my poor little child ;—you 
will look after her?” 

“T swear it, my darling, in the 
light of heaven.” 

“Thank you, George; you are 
very good to me.” 

She seemed exhausted, and sank 
back in her seat, while the vehicle 
went on its way. 

Like a lovely flower which, nipped 
by the blighting frost, pines away 
and perishes, so did the vital spark 
grow dim in the fair form of Mabel. 
‘There was, indeed, something of the 
spirit of prophecy in her vague ap- 
prehensions. When Moreton left 
her on the morning following the 
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events described, she seemed quietly 
to meet the contingency she had 
spoken of, that she would never 
leave the house again; never more 
look upon the beautiful sea ; never 
again inhale the perfume of the 
growing flowers. 

When Moreton, compelled to re- 
turn to his duties, bade her good- 
bye on the Monday morning, he 
noticed that the poor girl’s finger- 
nails were turning the faintest blue. 
She remarked his brief and hurried 
glance, and, looking at them herself, 
raised her eyes to his, and with a 
faint smile, 

“The time is coming now,” she 
said. 

“* My dear child, let us hope for 
the best,” returned Moreton, in 2 
broken voice. 

“It would be madness to hope, 
though I wish there were hope for 
your sake, and for the sake of my 
poor child.” 

“Mabel,” replied the other, 
earnestly, “Would you like me to 
remain with you? If you would, I 
will do so, at any cost.” 

* No—what good could you do 
me, you silly fellow. Your duty is 
away ;—if I should be worse, uncle 
will send for you. So, George, God 
bless you, and good-bye.” 

So Moreton tore himself away ; 
and little did he think, probably 
little did she, that the words ‘‘ Good- 
bye” were said for ever ! 

When the doctor came round that 
day, he knew how near the end 
was. A clergyman came to see her 
that afternoon, and prayed with her ; 
and the poor sinner seemed to 
gather [hope and comfort from his 
words. 

The next day the girl was too 
weak and ill to rise from her bed. 
She desired, however, that the win- 
dow might be opened, for she could 
see from where she lay the bold 
sweep of the Sussex downs, streaked 
with their many hues from russet 
brown to purest green; and she 
could hear in the distance the moan- 
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ing of the sea, though the ocean 
itself came not within the panorama. 

The little child would sit playing 
on the couch where she lay, until 
even that seemed to weary the poor 
invalid; and the old gentleman 
would watch his dying niece in a 
state of helpless imbecility. Poor 
old man} he kept watching and 
watching, and wringing his hands, 
and moaning sometimes, but rarely 
saying a word. 

Mabel seemed conscious that her 
end was come, and asked that 
Moreton might be sent for ; and the 
kind-hearted doctor himself under- 
took to despatch a telegram. 

As the day wore on, the poor 
girl grew more anxious and restless, 
frequently looking towards the door. 

“When can he get here?” she 
asked, once or twice. 

At which query the old gentle- 
man fumbled nervously at his watch, 
and told her that there was a train 
in a couple of hours by which 
Moreton would probably arrive. 

With a sigh Mabel would sink 
back into her pillow, and her lips 
would move a little as if she were 
in prayer. 

And then as the time went slowly 
on, the old man still sat in his soli- 
tary corner, watching the dying girl. 
‘The clock on the mantelpiece kept 
on its monotonous “ tick ! tick !” and 
seemed to him as though that too 
were watching for the solemn mo- 
ment when the vital spark should 
quit the earthly bonds which held it ; 
and the “tick ! tick!” sounded like 
the words “Not yet! Not yet!” 
And the old man, who had rarely 
prayed since his childhood, felt a 
mute prayer at his heart, not, per- 
haps, shaped into words, that he 
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might be sustained to bear up against 
the desolate loneliness which was at 
hand. 

Just then the child, who was 
playing about the room, made a 
noise which caused the nurse to 
chide her. 

The sun was now sinking beyond 
the western cliffs, and the woman 
gently closed the window to keep 
out the chill evening air. 

‘The invalid stirred restlessly, and 
the nurse went to her. 

“Is he not yet come?” she de- 
manded. “ He will be too late.” 

And the clock on the mantelpiece 
kept repeating “Too late! too late!” 

There was silence a few minutes, 
and the poor thing appeared scarcely 
conscious of what transpired around 
her, while the clock kept saying to 
the old man in the corner “ ‘Too 
late ! too late !” 

A footstep fell on the stairs ; the 
door opened, and Moreton stood by 
the side of the dying girl. 

“Mabel !” he said, in a low tone. 

And she opened her eyes and saw 
him; a soft smile played on her 
pallid lips, and lighted with mysteri« ' 
ous beauty her face. It was a smile 
more lovely even than the smile 
which had charmed in the early days 
of her youth. It was a smile—not 
of this world, but of holy peace and 
trust in the world to come. 

“ My—my child !” she murmured. 
And her eye wandered to the little 
one, who, all unconscious, was stilk 
at play. 

Moreton fell on his knees by her 
side. 

And Mabel’s eyes closed, while 
the sweet smile still rested on her 
face. And all was Peace! 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Tw the old churchyard of East 
Barnsley the mortal remains of 
Mabel were deposited. Moreton 
and old John Staples fulfilled the 
poor girl’s wishes, by choosing her 
grave by the side of her mother’s, 
and of the good old clergyman, who 
had watched over her, vainly, in her 
youth and days of temptation. 

It is a simple grave, over which 
the wild-flowers grow ; and often in 
the summer-time a middle-aged man, 
whose hair is turning grey, accom- 
panied by a little child, comes to 
visit it. The man will take the tiny 
prattler on his knee, as he sits down 
on some adjacent tomb, and, kissing 


her, will tell her that she whose 
name that slab recals was once her 
mother. 

And the child, with her little arms 
lovingly around the other’s neck, 
will ask, “‘ Why, if her mother’s name 
was Mabel, she was not called 
Mabel too ?” 

To which the man will answer 
solemnly, that when she has grown 
to be a woman she will know the 
reason why ; and that while she is 
a little girl, she must try to be as 
good a child as though the spirit of 
her mother being there, could watch 
and guide her. 





